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'  “THE  VOICE  OP  ALBANIA.” 

By  Prof.  Fisk  P.  Brewer. 

[The  Albanians  are  just  now  demanding  attention,  in 
their  combined  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  Greece 
upon  thoir  small  territory,  and  endeavor  to  throw  off 
tbe'Turkish  yoke.  This  last  the  National  Councilor  the 
Albanian  League  has  resolved  upon,  and  the  whole 
eouhtry  is  excited  and  ready  to  make  war.  The  Influ- 
onoe  of  the  Western  and  Christian  powers  is  especially 
distasteful  to  the  Albanians,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  fierce  Mussulmans.  That  they  have  some  reason 
to  feel  aggrieved  appears  from  what  follows,  derived 
from  sources  not  often  quoted  from  by  the  English 
joynals.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Another  community  in  the  territory  of  Euro- 
I)6a.n  Turkey  is  claiming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
nation.  Under  the  title  of  “  The  Voice  of  AIt 
bania,”  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  published  in  the  city  of  Athens 
since  last  September.  It  advocates  Albanian 
rights,  denouncing  the  Greeks  for  trying  to 
attnex  Albania,  and  maintaining  that  they 
should  rather  help  her  to  self-government  and 
independence,  and  then  unite  with  her  in  a 
close  alliance.  The  editor,  whose  name  (A. 
Koulouriotes)  appeared  only  early  in  the  year, 
seems  to  have  been  assailed  by  other  journals 
ai  an  unauthorized  champion  of  the  Albanians, 
and  a  propagator  of  dangerous  ideas.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Greece,  but  de¬ 
clares  himself  an  Albanian  in  sympathy  with 
the  Albanian  League.  “  Their  proclamation 
was,  Albanians  equal  before  the  law— uni- 


Meanwhile  the  College  is  making  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  delight  the  eyes  of  all  behold¬ 
ing  students  and  patrons.  A  new  wing  is  go¬ 
ing  up  that  wili  give  a  new  dining-room,  libra¬ 
ry,  music-rooms,  elevator,  and  other  conven¬ 
iences,  beside  improving  the  architectural  ef¬ 
fect.  Miss  Gifford,  a  highly  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  lady  of  experience  in  the  Albany 
and  Schenectady  schools,  takes  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Languages. 


UNDER  CANVASS. 

By  Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Camp  Buocose, 
,  near  New  Preston,  Conn. 


THOMAS  MOOKE. 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  English  au¬ 
thors  has  brought  out  two  entertaining  biogra¬ 
phies  by  Mr.  Symington,  Samuel  lover  and 
Thomas  Moore.  They  have  been  published 
here  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  are  both  read¬ 
able  and  instructive.  No  really  good  Life  of 
Moore  had  been  written.  Lord  John  Bussell’tr 
“Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
a  collection  of  unedited  materials. 


Aug.  17, 18*0. 

Before  I  return  to  Saratoga  for  the  winding- 
up  of  a  vacation  which  from  special  necessi¬ 
ties  has  been  an  unusually  long  one,  let  me 
indite  one  more  epistle  from  this  health-inspir¬ 
ing  hill  country  of  Litchfleld.  My  friend  Mr. 
Upson  has  long  been  in  the  w’ay  of  taking  the 
boys  of  his  Family  School  into  camp  for  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  mid-summer.  The 
parents  of  his  pupils  and  other  friends  are  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  this  delightful  out-door  life, 
where  a  little  roughing  adds  to  the  piipiancy  of 
the  recreation.  I  have  accepted  with  alacrity 
this  invitation,  and  with  nearly  all  my  family 
have  for  severa,!  days  been  living  under  can¬ 
vass. 

Our  camp  is  pitched  on  the  shore  of  Siiectacle 
Lake — so  called  because  the  double  sheet  of 
water  is  joined  by  a  semi-circular  strip,  giving 
to  the  whole  a  resemblance  on  the  map  to  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  A  better  spot  for  camping 
could  not  be  found  this  side  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We  are  on  a  breezy  elevation  known  as 
“Bromicha  Mountain,”  three  miles  east  of  the 
Housatonic  river.  The  soil  is  a  dry  sand,  so 
that  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth 
breeds  no  “  rheumatiz”  or  lumbagos.  In  front 
of  our  tents  is  a  charming  lake  of  two  miles  in 
circumference— lined  for  the  most  part  with  a 
dense  growth  of  chestnuts  and  evergreens. 
This  lake  furnishes  us  endless  enjoyment  in 
rowing  and  fishing  and  bathing,  beside  its 
aesthetic  value  for  scenery,  and  its  culinary 
uses  for  cooking  and  the  Tvashing  of  tin  cups 
and  platters.  At  this  moment,  as  I  sit  writing 
under  a  maple  tree,  the  lake  spreads  before  me 
like  a  steel  mirror.  The  “Cherub,”  “Nose¬ 
gay,”  and  “the  Lone  Fisherman  ”— as  three 
of  the  boys  are  designated  in  camp  nomencla¬ 
ture-are  pulling  off  in  pursuit  of  bass  and 
perch.  A  youngster  who  might  pass  for  Whit¬ 
tier’s  “  barefoot  boy  ”  is  wading  in  the  water, 
with  his  trowsers  rolled  up  to  the  very  height 
of  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  ladies  are  swing¬ 
ing  through  their  light  literature  in  hammocks, 
and  the  others  are  jdaying  Martha  in  washing 
the  breakfast  dishes,  and  stowing  away  the 
edibles  in  a  refrigerator  extemporized  from  ,a 
dry  goods  box  sunk  into  the  wet  sand.  The 
huge  St.  Bernard  dog  is  swimming  away  be¬ 
hind  a  rowboat  laden  with  a  troop  of  boys  who 
are  bound  for  a  bath  over  in  “  the  covet”  With 
such  a  picture  before  my  eyes,  I  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  myself,  or  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the 
“City  of  Churches,”  with  a  deserted  study  in 
the  rear  of  one  of  its  sanctuaries. 

In  giving  a  catalogue  of  our  camp,  I  must 
not  omit  the  most  amusing  character  in  the 
shape  of  a  tame  crow,  who  is  as  full  of  tricks 
as  a  monkey.  As  the  dog  bears  the  name  of 
“§aint,”  the  mischievous  bird  has  the  equally 
appropriate  name  of  “Satan.”  His  favorite 
amusement  is  to  poach  about  in  the  tents  after 
toothbrushes  and  other  small  articles,  which 
he  carries  off  in  his  bill  and  hides  behind  the 
woodpile.  He  sits  now  beside  me  on  the  table 
with  as  solemn  a  gravity  as  Poe’s  “Raven,” 
perched  above  the  poet’s  chamber  door.  Until 
I  encountered  this  amusing  bird,  I  never  suiv- 
posed  that  so  stupid  and  vulgar  a  vagrant  as  a ' 
crow  could  be  domesticated,  or  could  display 
so  many  traits  of  sagacity.  Last  Sabbath  af¬ 
ternoon,  during  our  services,  “Satan”  made 
himself  so  busy  among  the  congregation  that 
he  had  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned  in  a  bas¬ 
ket,  in  order  to  preserve  the  gravity  of  the 
youngsters. 

The  service  was  a  very  picturesque  one,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake  under  the  trees.  The 
farmers  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  villag¬ 
ers  from  Kent  made  up  a  large  audience ;  and 
there  was  a  reminder  of  the  scenes  on  the  lake 
side  of  Gallilee  as  I  looked  at  the  husbandmen 
gathered  by  the  shore  to  listen  to  the  Word  of 
life.  Among  the  audience  I  was  happy  to  meet 
a  venerable  man  from  Warren— five  miles  dis¬ 
tant— who  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  Charles 
G.  Finney.  He  told  me  that  Finney  the 
schoolboy  was  the  brightest  of  his  class,  and 
after  his  rustic  education  w'as  completed,  he 
had  worked  in  a  brickyard  at  making  bricks. 
From  these  secluded  regions— as  remote  from 
the  busy  world  as  the  “  wilderness  of  Judea,” 
—he  was  yet  to  go  forth  as  a  second  John  Bap¬ 
tist  to  preach  repentance  and  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  with  prodigious  power.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  coincidence  that  Finney  should  have  been 
born,  and  Nettleton  should  have  been  settled, 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  this  spot. 

But  while  I  am  drinking  in  restful  refresh¬ 
ment  on  this  mountain-side,  and  sowing  a  lit¬ 
tle  Gospel-seed  on  the  Sabbaths,  who  takes 
care  of  the  flock  at  home?  Do  not  our  city 
churches  suffer  by  the  absence  of  pastors  who 
go  away  in  quest  of  indispensable  recruiting 
during  the  mid-summer?  By  no  means.  As 
far  as  my  own  church  is  concerned,  not  only  is 
the  sanctuary  kept  open,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
filled  every  Sunday  by  large  assemblies,  who 
are  richly  instructed  by  Dr.  Pentecost  and  Dr. 
Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  Those  full  congregations 
contain  representatives  from  six  or  eight  neigh¬ 
boring  churches,  whose  edifices  are,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  closed  during  July  and 
August.  No  one  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York 
who  really  desires  to  attend  church  on  the  mid¬ 
summer  Sabbaths,  has  any  trouble  in  finding 
an  oi)en  sanctuary  and  good  preaching.  Scores 
of  excellent  preachers  from  the  interior  are 
happy  to  supply  such  pulpits  as  are  kept  open, 
and  the  “  fee  ”  is  a  welcome  help  towards  a 
vacation  journey  from  home.  City  ministers 
preach  in  the  country,  on  the  seaside,  and 
among  the  mountains.  Country  ministers 
come  into  town  and  let  the  city  folk  who  still 
linger  there  discover  that  rural  ministers  can 
unfold  the  Word  of  life  as  profitably  as  the 

The  inter- 


ENGLEWOOD. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  August,  1880. 

When  one  comes  from  far  and  begins  to 
write  of  things  in  or  near  the  city  of  New  York 
to  a  pai>er  published  there,  a  first  thought  may 
be  that  he  is  talking  of  matters  which  the  pa¬ 
per  and  its  readers  may  know  more  of  than 
does  the  writer.  But  a  second  and  more  cor¬ 
rect  thought  is  that  the  great  body  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  do  not  live  in,  nor  very 
near  to,  New  York  city;  and  iwssibly  such 
mattei's  may  be  as  interesting  to  them  as  those 
concerning  any  other  region. 

I  date  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  though  there  is 
more  of  New  York  than  New  Jersey  about  it— 
for  the  State  line  cuts  close  to  it,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  are  mainly  New  Yorkers,  doing  business  in 
the  city.  I  am  quite  uncertain  of  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  this  favorite  suburban  city  name.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  should  be  Engel-wood  (tliat  is,  angel- 
wood),  from  the  idea  that  it  is  a  place  suitable 
to  such  occupants.  Yet  though  it  may,  and  I 
hope  does,  receive  the  visits  of  such,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  have  been  seen  except  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  Carlyle— that  is,  “earth- 
angels.”  There  are  indications  of  such.  True, 
it  might  be  originally  Anglewood,  in  allusion 
to  an  English  parentage,  or  even  as  contain¬ 
ing  some  piscatory  allusion,  though  I  see  no 
indication  of  either  fact. 

It  is  a  beautifuily  picturesque  settlement ;  for 
beyond  the  original  cluster  of  dwellings,  grown 
into  a  village  and  supplying  local  wants,  it  is 
not  a  town,  but  its  dwellings  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  region  of  hill  and  dale,  and  lift  their  heads 
out  from  the  trees  on  every  hill-crest  and  slope. 
They  are  built  largely  of  stone ;  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  such  as  trap,  sandstone,  and 
granite,  form  the  foundations  of  the  land  they 
stand  on.  They  are  such  buildings  as  New 
York  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  million¬ 
aires,  philanthropists,  and  philosophers  nat¬ 
urally  choose.  The  place  is  behind  and  upon 
the  Palisades,  which  extend  along  the  Hudson 
River  about  fifteen  miles,  being  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  trap  rock  six  hundred  feet  in  height  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  water.  New  York  Island  lies  op¬ 
posite,  and  the  city  begins  and  thickens  away 
southward  to  the  bay  and  the  ocean. 

Englewood  has  a  great  hotel  on  the  crown  of 
the  Palisades,  four  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
four  stories  in  height,  filled  with  people  hav¬ 
ing  time  and  money  to  spend.  Strolling  into 
one  of  the  great  parlors  of  this  hotel,  the  thing 
which  attracted  my  attention  was,  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  a  huge  stack  of  the  “Songs  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary.”  It  meant  daily  worship  here,  for  the 
books  showed  use.  I  felt  better:  for  neither 
mammon  nor  fashion  are  sole  occupants. 

Englewood  has  its  supply  of  churches— Re¬ 
formed  Dutch,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  ;  the  latter,  I  am  told,  including  four- 
fifths  of  the  i>eople.  Is  not  New  Jersey  the 
Presbyterian  State?  The  pastor  here  is  Dr. 
H.  M.  Booth,  whose  brother  is  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Booth  of  the  University-place  church.  New 
York,  now  in  Europe ;  a  long  .sufferer  from 
typhoid  fever  and  its  sequels.  I  hear  that  he 
sli^wly  gaining  In  iiaalth.  The  ohuroh  here 
numbers  over  400  members.  Its  edifice  is  of 
stone,  solid,  chaste,  and  agreeable  to  the  sight. 
It  was  full  of  people  last  Sabbath  morning, 
though  many— its  pastor  included — are  away. 
The  audience-room  might  be  improved  in  one 
particular— i.  e.,  by  a  little  more  light  at  the 
desk,  by  which  the  gift  to  the  minister  might 
gain  from  him  a  little  more  for  the  people. 
These  dark  pulpits  are  a  common  fault  of  city 
churches.  But  city  people,  when  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  entitled  to  as  much  light  as  others. 
Indeed,  as  in  the  city  they,  by  necessity,  dwell 
much  in  darkness,  they  ought,  when  out  in  the 
places  of  God’s  sunshine,  to  get  a  little  more 
than  others. 

The  beautiful  chapel  added  to  the  church,  fit- 
fed  up  with  all  needful  appliances  for  prayer¬ 
meeting  and  Sunday-school  uses,  was  built  by 
a  lady  and  given  entire  to  the  church.  Her 
nameis  Brinkerhoff.  (See  discussion  of  nomen¬ 
clature  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter.) 

My  stay  here  is  with  John  D.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
lawyer,  literary  man,  and  traveller.  In  young¬ 
er  days  I  essayed  to  be  his  pilot  through  the 
Greek  Reader,  preparatory  to  his  entrance  at 
Yale.  He  graduated  with  the  honors,  in  1839, 
practiced  law  in  New  York  city  for  some  years, 
and  travelled  all  over  Europe.  He  is  now  retir¬ 
ed,  from  his  profession,  but  not  from  active  life, 
for  he  is  the  busiest  of  men,  in  local  matters  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  literature,  so  far  as 
health  allows.  He  has  published  a  good  deal, 
and  has  a  good  deal  laid  up,  unpublished.  Of 
his  published  articles  there  are  two  which  in 
their  way,  are  gems.  One  is  entitled  “  What  I 
saw  of  the  Battle  of  Kissengen.”  This  battle, 
it  will  be  remembered,  took  place  in  186^,  be¬ 
tween  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians,  after  the 
great  battle  of  Sadbwa.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  de¬ 
scription  was  not  made  from  hearsay,  nor  safe' 
observation,  for,  with  another  gentleman  and 
a  lady,  he  was  caught  in  it,  and  held  for  some 
hours  between  the  contending  forces,  and  in 
momentaiT^  danger  of  being  shot  and  trampled 
over.  His  account  of  it  is  as  graphic  a  piece  of 
word-painting,  and  gives  as  tangible  an  idea  of 
a  battle,  as  I  have  ever  read.  It  was  published 
originally  in  “  Hours  at  Home,”  and  is  now  a 
classic  of  one  of  the  School  Readers  (No,  5). 
The  other  production  of  his  to  which  I  refer,  is 
a  little  poem,  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine, 
entitled  “  The  Silent  City  at  Greenwood,”  and 
beginning 

“  There's  a  city,  vast  yet  Toloelees,  growing  ever,  street  on 
street; 

Whither  friends  with  friends  ever  meeting,  ever  meeting, 
never  greet." 

It  was  also  printed  in  The  Evangelist,  but 
some  years  since.  The  solemn  measure  and 
the  solemn  thought  seem  to  me  never  to  have 
been  more  fitly  joined.  Placed  by  the  side  of 
Bryant’s  Thanatopsis,  it  certainly  would  not 
suffer.  Few  men’s  reputation  rests  on  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  works.  Byron  was  made  by  his 
Childe  Harold,  Bryant  by  his  Thanatopsis.  He 
really  needed  to  write  nothing  more,  for  this  is 
what  is  alwaj's  quoted  in  his  memory.  There 
is  a  Greek  fable,  in  which  a  lioness  is  reproach¬ 
ed  for  producing  but  one  young.  “Yes,”  she 
replies,  “  one,  but  a  lion,”  These  two  pieces 
ought  alone  to  make  Mr.  Sherwood  known. 

Well,  I  am  staying  here  for  a  few  days  in 
great  quiet,  doing  a  great  deal  of  nothing,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  lawns,  green  and  shaven  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beds  of  petu¬ 
nias  and  portulacas  and  geraniums,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  ooleus  and  cannas  and  pampas  grass. 
I  look  through  the  trees — maple,  elm,  and 
cherry — and  take  notice  that  here  are  red  ce- 
dai^,  older  than  any  man,  and  never  decaying ; 
and  ancient  chestnut  trees,  scarcely  seen  since 
1  ran  in  barefoot  boyhood  over  their  burrs,  and 
ate  of  riieir  then  inestimable  nuts.  I  rejoice 
in  this  bevy  of  nimble-footed  girls.  How  they 


Moore 

in  several  volumes,  when  neither  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  nor  the  patience  of  the 
reader  can  stand  more  than  one.  The  recent 
centenary  of  Moore’s  birth,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  eclat  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain,  showed  a  more  general  and 
lively  interest  in  him  and  his  writings  than  was 
suspected  before.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  him  of  late  in  disparaging  terms,  and 
he  has  been  called  “the  humming-bird  of  po¬ 
ets.”  He  was  essentially  a  singer,  with  a  sense 
of  melody  which  scarcely  any  writer  of  English, 
verse  has  equalled.  Rogers  said  Moore  was 
born  “  with  a  rose  in  his  lips  and  a  nightingale 
singing  on  the  top  of  his  bed  ” ;  Byron  declared 
that  “Moore  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or 
rather  talents— poetry,  music,  voice— all  his 
own,  and  an  expression  in  each  which  never 
was  nor  will  be  possessed  by  another  ” ;  and 
even  Shelley  confessed  his  own  inferiority  as  a 
song- writer  to  the  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 
If  the  object  of  poetry  is  to  draw  the  mind  away 
from  the  wearing  toil  and  cankering  cares  of 
the  world,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  and  beautiful 
images,  and  sweet  suggestions,  and  restful  and 
contenting  sentiments,  then  certainly  Moore 
deserves  the  place  he  has  won  and  is  likely  to 
keep.  He  does  not  sweep  the  whole  diapason 
of  human  feeling ;  he  cannot  strike  the  deepest 
and  strongest  keys  of  experience  and  devotion ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  choir  of  which  Cow- 
per,  and  White,  and  George  Herbert,  and  Watts, 
and  Wesley,  and  Milton  are  members,  and  the 
great  Psalmist  of  Israel  is  the  inspired  leader. 
The  lyric  power  is  not  in  him.  But  humanity 
is  large.  There  is  room  enough  in  literature 
for  the  lighter  singers  who  seem  born  to  set 
the  beauty  and  perfume  of  life  to  music,  and 
whose  strains  seem  to  be  vocalized  sunshine. 
Nature  domesticates  the  lark  as  well  as  the 
eagle,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  the  ga¬ 
zelle  as  in  the  lion.  There  is  in  Moore’s  poetry 
an  element  of  cloying  sweetness,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  is  a  healthy  humanity  in  it,  a  spirit 
of  tonic  and  ennobling  patriotism,  a  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  distressed,  a  respect  for  the 
great  sentiments  and  sanctities  of  life  and  re¬ 
ligion  which  unfortunately  are  not  found  in 
the  works  of  some  writers  whom  it  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  extol  in  these  days.  Moore  had  faults ; 
he  was  too  fond  of  society,  and  spent  more  time 
in  it  and  in  catering  to  it  than  he  should  have 
done ;  he  frittered  away  his  time  and  talents  in 
things  and  associations  not  worthy  of  him ;  he 
lacked  depth,  earnestness,  ambition,  religion. 
But  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  never  accus^  of  meanness  of 
any  sort.  His  home  life  was  idyllic.  And  his 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  her  devotion  to  him 
make  a  sweeter  poem  than  any  he  has  written. 
He  respected  the  recognized  moralities,  and 
never  used  his  poetic  talents  to  lessen  public 
respect  for  religion.  A  precocious  boy,  pushbxi 


standing.  We  iiass  the  long,  picturesque  man¬ 
sion  of  Hon.  W,  W.  Phelps,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  with  its  beautiful  surroundings.  We 
cross  the  Hackensack  river,  up  which  comes 
ocean  merchanuise.  In  the  rich  orchards  and 
grain-fields  we  are  impressed  anew  with  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  fathers  knew  the  good  places. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  come  to  Englewood,  it 
can  be  reached  from  the  city  of  New  York  by 
way  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
sixteen  miles,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
river ;  or  they  may  come,  as  I  did,  down  the 
river  to  Nyack,  the  northern  end  of  this  Rail¬ 
road.  Our  boat  down  the  Hudson  was  the 
“Albany,”  a  new  water-going  palace,  long, 
wide,  and  high,  with  all  manner  of  convenien¬ 
ces— not  as  the  boats  of  other  days,  gaudy  with 
saloon  gilt,  but  richly  and  chastely  finished, 
and  alive  with  people.  This  surprised  me :  for 
J  had  supixised  the  railroad  had  killed  the 
river,  as  to  commerce  and  travel ;  and  in  fact  I 
saw  but  very  little  sail  on  it,  and  we  met  but 
two  or  three  boats  in  the  day.  It  is  many 
years  since  making  a  water  trip  on  this  river. 
My  first  one  was  in  the  days  when  all  went  by 
it,  and  our  boat  carried  “for  a  dollar,  and 
found.”  The  “  found  ”  was  where  the  interest 
came  in.  At  dinner  it  resembled  a  frontier  ho¬ 
tel,  with  twenty  plates  and  fifty  hungry  eaters. 
It  is  to  be  seen  to  be  understood.  The  fare 
now  on  this  wide  craft  is  but  $2,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  finding  (extra,  of  course) 
are  excellent. 

The  scenery  down  the  river  is,  as  of  old,  as 
God  made  it,  but  with  man’s  adjustments. 
Nothing  eartjily  of  which  I  know  excels  it. 
The  towns,^.^}  seen  from  the  river,  with  little 
exception,  hav^  not  grown  in  forty  years,  ex¬ 
cept  in  ice-hov^es,  which  seem  to  connect  with 
the  chief  bualjess  of  the  stream.  These  are 
many  and  vagt,  and  do  not  cease  till  West 
Point,  or  beif^.  I  saw  the  place  just  above, 
where  our  fri^ad.  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  writes  novels 
and  grows  beiries.  Hi  -  or^tS,  by  their  sales, 
fire  in  esteemifehis  besrit^  I  Know,  from  trial, 
to  be  good. 

For  a  space  below  Albany  the  rocks  find  their 
use,  in  giving  us  such  literature  as  “  Gargling 
Oil,  Castoria,  Pills,  Powders,  Liniment,”  etc., 
in  great  letters.  Such  advertising  is  now,  I 
learn  rejoicingly,  illegal,  with  high  penalty. 
Neither  is  it  lawful  at  the  Palisades  to  throw 
down  a  stone,  to  which  all  boys  of  all  ages  feel 
tempted.  It  might  crack  a  skull  below.  The 
rock  advertisements,  too,  might  do  even  worse. 
Who  says  that  legislation  does  not  advance  ? 

Well,  Englewood  must  be  left;  for  that  is 
true  of  all  things  earthly.  So  I  leave  the  royal 
chamber,  and  shall  know  no  other  royal  thing, 
except  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  henceforth. 
The  bell  in  the  stone  tower  of  this  hospitable 
castle,  which  rung  its  welcome  when  I  came, 
neither  rings  nor  tolls  when  I  depart.  The 
huge  oak  door,  of  1,400  pounds  weight,  swings 
on  its  hinges,  and  old  friends  and  new  fade 
from  sight.  May  we  meet  again !  Ambbose. 


Turkey,  Monte  Negro,  and  Greece.  Turkey, 
though  she  has  formerly  filled  the  Albanian 
mountains  with  carnage,  allows  the  people 
now  much  local  freedom.  Albanians  have 
been  promoted  to  high  office.  One  of  them, 
Abeildin  Pasha,  lately  the  popular  governor  of 
Salonica,  is  how  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  To  continue  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  imperial  favor,  while  they  grew  in  wealth 
and  strength  and  culture,  would  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  the  Albanians,  if  their  neighbors 
would  leave  their  territory  free.  But  both 
Monte  Negro  and  Greece  have  asked  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  Berlin  Conference  has  voted 
it.  Little  Monte  Negro,  as  the  protege  and  ally 
of  Russia,  was  choosing  her  share  of  the  spoils 
of  war  from  the  land  on  her  borders.  Greece  has 
a  long-standing  and  equitable  claim  for  more 
territory  somewhere,  but,  acebrding  to  our 
editor,  (and  this  is  the  burden  of  his  pen,)  she 
should  not  have  it  from  Albanian  Epirus.  The 
fcfllowing  is  the  substance  of  his  reasoning  as 
we  gather  it  from  different  aTticles : 

When  Greece  became  independent,  a  third  of 
its  population,  including  such  leaders  of  the 
revolution  as  Bozzaris  and  Miaulis,  and  the 
heroes  of  Mesoloughi  and  Hydra,  was  Albanian 
in  race  and  language.  The  half  century  since 
has  witnessed  the  development  of  the  Greek 
element  alone.  There  have  been  no  Albanian 
schCbls  nor  newspapers;  no  Albanian  litera- 
tbre  has  sprung  up ;  the  area  of  the  language 
is  contracting.  Albanian  youth  who  graduate 
at  the  University  pass  over  into  the  ranks  of 
educated  Greeks.  The  remaining  Albanians 
are  many  of  them  degraded  and  all  of  them 
old-fashioned.  Other  treatment  was  possible. 
The  English  do  not  impose  their  speech  on 
their  myriad  subjects  in  India,  but  rather  as¬ 
sist  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guages.  But  the  Albanian  spirit  is  proscribed. 
All  seek  to  annihilate  the  race  by  sword  and  by 
pen ;  to  destro'y  it  politically  and  geographical¬ 
ly.  It  is  not  strange  that  true  Albanians  fear 
to  have  the  rest  of  their  iieople  brought  under 
the  same  control. 

To  a  Greek  who  said  that  it  would  really  be 
well  for  the  Albanians  to  give  up  their  rude 
language,  and  adopt  the  Greek,  which  has  so 
grand  a  literature,  “The  Voice”  replies  that 
this  policy  has  a  show  of  wisdom,  but  was  not 
brought  forward  soon  enough.  It  should  have 
been  acted  upon  when  the  Pheniclan  alone  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  when  humanity 
might  have  been  delivered  from  the  jargon  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  have  rejoiced  in  one  uni¬ 
versal  language.  If  Albanians  were  to  change 
their  speech  now,  they  would  doubtless  prefer 
the  useful  and  easy  tongue  of  France,  or  that 
of  Italy,  to  the  modern  Greek.  But  no !  they 
cannot  renounce  their  language,  nor  deny  their 
nationality  and  brotherhood : 

“We  assert  that  Albania  is  Albania,  and  never 
was  Greece.  It  does  not  concern  us  to  look  up 
the  dusty  records  of  three  thousand  years  past, 
though  if  we  did,  we  might  find  that  Greece  be¬ 
longed  to  Persia.  But  in  modern  times,  when  Al¬ 
banian  heroes  under  Scander  Beg  fought  against 
Mohammed  the  Second,  Hellas  had  no  being ;  but 
there  was  an  Albania,  and  she  then  occupied  the 
lands  which  she  holds  to-day  and  claims  to  be  Al¬ 
banian,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  torn  from  her. 
The  Albanians  are  seeking  no  conquests.  What 
injustice  then  are  they  doing,  and  what  is  the 
treason  with  which  they  are  charged  ?  The  Greek 
says  it  is  his  wish,  too,  to  liberate  Albania.  But 
let  him  explain.  Does  he  mean  to  give  her  self- 
government  with  equal  rights  to  all  religions  ? 
Does  he  wish  the  Mohammedan  to  bo  free  or  to 
be  subject  ? 

“  The  Berlin  Congress,  instead  of  promoting 
fraternity,  has  excited  brother  against  brother  in 
mutual  slaughter.  The  Greek  press,  instead  of 
seeking  to  introduce  peaceably  mutual  toleration, 
equal  rights,  and  self-government  throughout  all 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Haemus,  is  sowing  dis¬ 
cord  and  implacable  rancor.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  the  times  were  ripe  for  confederation  or  polit¬ 
ical  union,  its  greediness  is  irritating  all.” 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  for  the  new  commonwealth;  but  they 
have  thus  far  been  unavailing.  The  fact  that 
four-fifths  of  the  Albanians  are  Mohammedans, 
checks  our  sympathy  and  really  modifies  their 
case.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  Al¬ 
bania  would  make  progress  or  be  truly  free. 
Those  who  have  fought  so  willingly  for  their 
Turkish  lords,  are  not  promising  protectors  of 
any  one’s  freedom  but  their  own.  Yet  in  the 
territory  coded  to  Greece  it  might  be  wise  to 
guarantee  not  only  the  personal  rights  of  the 
Moslems,  but  also  to  the  Christian  Albanians 
the  privilege  of  cherishing  the  language  and 
institutions  of  their  forefathers. 


the  Green  Mountains.  And  he,  in  turn,  re¬ 
peats  to  me  to-day  his  father’s  words,  and  I 
write  them  down  as  the  story  of  a  Northfleld 
prayer-meeting. 

‘  I  went  out  into  the  oat-field,  a  boy  of  six¬ 
teen,  to  cradle  the  oats ;  and  father  came  out  to 
rake  and  bind  after  me.  And  after  awhile  we 
heard  the  cannon  firing  away  towards  the 
northwest,  and  father  knew  that  Boswell  was 
in  the  battle.  At  once  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees.  It  was  under  a  great  elm  tree  on  one 
of  the  high  flats  in  Northfleld.  He  began  to 
pray.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  through  the 
whole  afternoon,  he  stayed  there  on  his  knees, 
under  the  great  elm  tree,  praying  for  the  army 
and  for  Roswell.’ 

The  story  was  here  interrupted,  says  my 
host,  by  my  asking  ‘And  what  did  you  do,  fa¬ 
ther,  while  grandfather  was  praying  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  I  went  on  cradling  all  the  time,  my  son. 
And  Bennington  battle  was  won  that  day  by 
our  troops,  and  brother  Roswell  came  out  safe 
and  lived  to  see  a  family  grow  up  around  him 
in  his  farm-house  in  New  Hampshire.’ 

As  to  this  prayer-meeting.  Even,  although 
Samuel  went  on  cradling,  he  was  still  in  con¬ 
cert  with  his  father ;  and  this  made  it  a  North¬ 
fleld  prayer-meeting,  where  ‘  two  or  three  ’  were 
met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  one  hun- 
The  union  of  work 


dred  and  three  years  ago. 
with  prayer  in  the  oa,t-fleld  may  not  be  a  useless 
fact  for  the  people  to  bear  in  mind,  who  meet 
this  Summer' to  pray  where  old  John  Hubbard 
lived  and  prayed  and  died.  For  the  good  pas¬ 
tor  continued  twenty  years  after  this,  to  watch 
over  Northfleld,  ending  his  life  there  the  28th 
of  November,  1794.  Says  the  sermon  pronounc¬ 
ed  over  his  grave — and  a  copy  of  it  lies  before 
me,  published  at  Northampton,  1795 — ‘  A  mo¬ 
mentary  estrangement  between  him  and  his 
people  took  place  in  the  time  of  our  public  tri¬ 
als.’  This,  his  grandson  tells  me,  arose  from 
his  hiding  in  his  house  from  public  vengeance 
a  trembling  Tory,  and  confronting  the  pursuers 
at  the  parsonage  door.  There  the  following 
colloquy  took  place  between  the  leading  pur¬ 
suer  and  the  quiet  parson : 

‘  Is  that  friend  of  yours  from  Warwick  here  ?  ’ 

‘He  is.’ 

‘  We  want  him.’ 

‘  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  him  ?  * 

‘  We  want  him.’ 

‘  He  is  my  guest,  and  you  cannot  have  him. 
If  you  will  wait  till  morning  I  will  carry  him 
away,  but  I  cannot  give  him  up.’ 

The  leader,  with  an  oath,  stepped  close  and 
grasped  the  pastor  by  the  coat,  saying 

‘  You  are  as  much  a  Tory  as  he,  and  we  will 
take  both  of  you.’ 

‘You  will  do  well  to  take  your  hand  away,’ 
said  the  pastor. 

And  taking  between  his  thumb  and  fingers 
the  man’s  wrist,  he  weakened  his  grasp,  when 
he  and  his  comrades  slunk  away. 

Says  the  eulogy :  ‘  The  estrangement  produc¬ 
ed  between  pastor  and  people  was  not  natural. 
It  could  not  last.  He  and  they  returned  to  the 
love  of  their  espousals.’ 

Further,  the  funeral  oration  relates  that  when 
John  Hubbard  came  to  die,  he  asked  that  the 
pastor  of  that  field  should  preach  his  funeral 
discourse,  saying  that  ‘  he  did  not  wish  for  the 
pen  of  a  panegyrist,  but  that  the  discourse 
might  be  such  as  strongly  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  faithfulness  in  a  imstor,  and  a  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  duty  of  morality  in  his  hear¬ 
ers.’  The  preacher  of  Hatfield,  Joseph  Ly¬ 
man,  fulfilled  the  request  well,  as\I  can  bear 
witness. 

As  I  read  his  description  of  John  Hubbard — 
‘  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He  wrestled  with 
God,  until  as  a  prince  he  prevailed  in  bless¬ 
ings  upon  his  people.  He  loved  his  people ;  he 
loved  his  work ;  he  loved  his  Master  ’—and  as 
I  lYerceive  what  this  means  in  his  all-day  pray¬ 
er  while  Bennington  battle  was  deciding,  in 
large  part,  the  destiny  of  his  country,  I  find 
arising  in  me  this  thought:  Have  not  the 
prayers  of  John  Hubbard  for  blessings  upon 
Northfleld  i)eople,  continuing,  as  they  did  con¬ 
tinue,  through  almost  half  a  hundred  years, 
some  relation,  as  of  means  to  an  end,  to  what 
is  transpiring  in  secluded  Northfleld  to-day, 
and  to  the  successful  warfare  of  that  younger 
child  of  Northfleld,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  as  he 
has  gone  into  the  battlefield  of  our  day  fiercer 
than  was  ever  Bennington’s? 


COMMON-SENSE  FOR  COLORED  MEN. 

[Bey.  Mosea  A.  Hopkins  of  Franklinton,  N.  C.,  is  a 
colored  preacher.  We  wish  all  white  preachers  had  as 
much  wisdom  as  he.  What  disting^uishes  him  from 
most  of  his  colored  brethren  is  his  strong  common- 
sense,  which  is  not  led  away  by  foolish  fancies.  They 
are  generally  governed  by  their  feelings  and  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  hence  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  be  led  away 
by  demagogues  in  politics  and  fanatical  preachers  in 
religion.  But  he  sees  things  just  as  they  are,  in  the 
clear,  dry  light  of  sober  reality,  and  hence  his  sound 
judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  His  people  have  sel¬ 
dom  heard  more  good  sense  than  that  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  in  the  following  letter  to  The  Evangelist  from 
“  Under  the  Sycamore  Tree.”— Ed.  Evan.] 

Many  designing  men,  “  filled  to  the  brim  ” 
with  sledge-hammel:  rhetoric  and  campaign  el¬ 
oquence,  for  more  than  a  decade  have  “  used 
sorcery  and  bewitched  the  colored  people  ” 
with  their  “  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive,”  till  many  of  the  Freed- 
men  thought  that  the  time  had  fully  come 
when  the  last  should  be  first,  and  the  first  last, 
and  were  waiting  and  watching  for  their  turn 
in  the  'White  House  and  Congress. 

But  having  hoped  against  hope  till  hope  de¬ 
ferred  and  poverty  had  saddened  their  hearts, 
most  of  them  have  turned  their  minds  to  the 
soil,  which  now  promises  “seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater.”  On  every  hand  “  the 
valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn,”  and  God, 
the  poor  man’s  Friend,  has  just  granted  the 
tillers  of  the  ground  “  a  plentiful  rain,”  which 
causes  “  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  to  rejoice.” 

The  present  prospect  of  a  bountiful  harvest 
has  greatly  inspired  our  people  to  labor  and  to 
appreciate  honest  toil,  and  to  remember  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Freedmen  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  plowmen  than  Presidents,  and  better  sow¬ 
ers  than  Senators.  The  pinching  poverty  which 
drove  a  few  idle  and  ignorant  Freedmen  to  In¬ 
diana,  Kansas,  and  Africa,  has  taught  those  that 
had  the  good  sense  to  stay  at  home,  that  God 
will  not  bless  idleness  and  ignorance  among 
any  people.  Most  of  the  Freedmen  have  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  land  and  labor  on  it;  to  build 
houses  and  dwell  in  them,  “and  to  plant  gar¬ 
dens  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ” ;  to  seek  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  cities  where  God 
has  caused  them  to  be  carried  away  captives ; 
and  to  remember  that  in  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  country  shall  they  have  peace. 

We  need  schools  for  the  Freedmen,  men  to 
teach  them  and  money  to  pay  them.  Two 
more  teachers  are  needed  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 
Competent  and  consecrated  men  are  waiting 
for  some  one  to  hire  them  and  send  them. 
They  could  soon  gather  200  scholars,  and  $150 
or  $200  would  give  the  Freedmen  ten  months’ 
schooling.  Who  •will  come  over  and  help  us  ? 


average  metropolitan  bishops, 
change  works  well  on  both  sides. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month  I  found 
myself— for  some  peculiar  reasons- in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  entirely  disengaged.  It  was 
a  solid  satisfaction  to  me  to  slip  into  a  pew  in 
Dr.  Crosby’s  church,  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
most  suggestive,  savory,  and  spiritual  discour¬ 
ses  I  have  heard  in  many  a  day.  If  brother 
Crosby  always  preaches  as  he  did  on  that  hot 
morning,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  invited  to 
Yale  Theological  School  to  teach  young  men 
howto  preach.  There  was  a  good  audience, 
too ;  of  which  about  one-tetfth  was  made  up  of 
Dr.  Crosby’s  flock,  and  the  rest  were  from  ho¬ 
tels,  or  from  Dr.  Hall’s,  Dr.  Chapman’s,  or  oth¬ 
er  pastors’  churches  which  are  now  shut  up. 
The  service  lasted  just  one  hour;  but  there 
was  truth  enough  dispensed  for  a  lifetime. 
Dr.  Crosby  told  me  that  he  was  at  home  from 
choice,  and  “  did  not  need  to  go  away  for  re¬ 
cruiting.”  Then  was  he  as  wise  in  abiding  in 
town  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  for  climbing 
Adirondacks,  or  getting  ironed-over  with  Sara¬ 
toga  chalybeates,  or  camping  out  under  God’s 
blue  skies  and  among  His  everlasting  hills. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

A  correspondent  wonders  why  he  saw  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Elmira  College  Commencement  in 
The  Evangelist.  He  says  perhaps  President 
Cowles’  baccalaureate  being  even  better  than 
usual,  it  was  thought  to  need  no  praising,  and 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  address  before  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Societies  so  admirable  in  its  free,  forcible, 
familiar,  extemporaneous  manner,  and  so  su¬ 
perlative  in  its  literary,  logical,  and  theologi¬ 
cal  matter,  that  nothing  more  needed  to  be 
said.  There  are  plenty  of  memories  that  will 
hold  fast  these  truly  memorable  discourses 
whether  they  be  embalmed  in  print  or  not. 


The  Rev.  "W.  S.  Robertson,  who  has  been  a 
faithful  missionary  and  teacher  among  the 
Creeks  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  about  thirty 
years  past,  is  now  here  at  the  East  renewing 
his  much  taxed  health  and  strength.  He  has 
seen  great  progress  among  the  Indians  in  all 
the  civilized  arts  of  life,  and  properly,,  he  is 
very  solicitous  that  no  more  mistakes  be  made 
in  our  dealings  with  them  at  large. 
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are  so  afraid  of.  It  is  its  clothing  they  are  so  found  on  the  continent.  At  the  gates  are  the  all,  and  with  His  redeemed  people  shall  reign  A  SHIP  ON  PIBE.  ing  of  $500  by  the  omission  of  a  number,  that 

often  afraid  of,  and  from  which  they  run  away,  historic  carts  made  entirely  of  wood,  the  ox  forever  and  ever.  By  Augusta  Moore.  could  be  prevented  by  several  expedients 

and  sometimes  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  run-  harnessed  with  shaggy  nappe,  and  driven  by  The  communion  service  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  The  recent  dreadful  burning  of  the  Narra-  which  might  suggest  themselves  to  a  fer- 

ning.  Of  this  the  writer  is  sure :  that  an  hon-  a  brunette  metis  of  French  and  Indian  origin,  tabernacle,  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday-school  gansett  has  recalled  an  experience  of  a  very  mmd.  That  nice  extra  sum  could  per- 

est,  straight,  wise,  and  loving  farming  of  souls  The  stone  walls  and  towers  of  Fort  Garry  are  centenary  services  in  London,  when  two  thou-  dear  friend  of  mine— Mrs,  John  S.  Hale,  now  haps,  'be  expended  in  enriching  the  paper  dur- 

t/-vn  will  Lnincv  AiYi  a1  1  oL  All  A  ml  fliA  rnAfiirAGniiA  sn.tlfl  fivA  IninilrAil  fnllnwArs  nf  nhriaf.  o’/i.thArAfl  nl*  SfnwA  Vf  TVoll  iIa  T  rAinAmVlftr  mV  OHIO-  s ,  ,  .  .  IF 


THE  GOOD  EVANGELIST  OP  AUG.  12. 


Dear  Evangelist:  Driven  to  bed  by  a  throat  dude 
difficulty  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  shuts  any  o 
me  off  almost  literally  from  food,  drink,  and  sene< 
speech,  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  And  sufficient 
entertainment  to  keep  away  “  the  blues.”  The 
•writer  never  before  devoured  The  Evangelist 
•with  such  a  relish  as  last  week,  partly  because  , 


Seneca  Falls,  Aug.  20, 1880. 

NOT  TOO  SEVERE. 

Editvtr  Evangelist :  In  the  last  number  of  your 


un  tne  otner  sme  or  la  rinere  rouge  is  the  timm  tue  suuwy  uma  ui  ,  v... - —  nictv  anrl  Ipamino.  j  .u 

Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface,  wherea  Roman  Arch-  the  love  of  Jesus,  showed  the  unity  of  His  related  to  me  the  story.  waces  of  the  tvne  *  command,  the 

bishop  has  his  seat,  and  the  chimes  our  Quaker  :  ^nd  this  closing  service  of  the  Congre-  It  was  her  bridal  trip ;  but  she  was  going  as  ^  pr^men,>and  help- 

poet  sang  are  ringing  still,  as  the  long-robed  galional  Union  of  Wales  in  Crom  Rhondda,  a  missionary  to  California.  She,  with  her  hus-  ^  “ignt  be  continued  without  a 

brothers  go  to  their  work  and  worship.  Below  worth  a  journey  of  four  thousand  band,  was  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  some  break.  Many  a  subscriber  would  be  well  pleas- 

the  city,  on  the  left  bank,  is  St.  John’s  Cathe-  n^ilcs ;  and  the  memory  of  these  heavenly  one  came  quickly  in  and  spoke  to  the  captain  ed  to  contribute  a  trifle  to  this  end,  albeit  in- 


wA««u  ao  Aorou  w i/i j  oVvi/x  v.orvAi*  T  t*Ani1  wifh  oAfiflfnpfinn  thp  n,r  tne  ciiy,  oil  me  leiL  uuiik,  is  r5t.  jonn  s  uatne-  *****-^>  xix  -  .  .  m  -  xu- 

he  never  before  had  so  much  time,  and  partly  vaiuaDie  paper  x  read  vim  sau  -  dral,  where  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Land  Places,  these  sacred  hours,  and  holy  enjoy-  of  the  steamer.  He  rose  in  silence  and  has-  voluntarily.  We  respectfulliy  present  this  as  a 

liecanse  it  seemed  to  be  full  of  specially  inter-  ‘t  ”  as  contain  has  his  court.  We  wished  to  And  the  grave  of  ments,  will  evermore  bo  treasured  as  fore-  tened  from  the  saloon.  She  finished  her  break-  “new  view”— in  fact  two  of  them— either  of 

esting  matter.  “An  Old  Man’s  Garrulousness,”  Spencerontne  .  Gov.  Semple,  who  was  killed  some  sixty  years  Pastes  of  the  fellowship,  the  service,  and  the  fast,  then  went  on  deck  and  seated  herself  which  will  suffice  for  the  removal  of  this  $500 

recalling  familiar  scenes,  names,  and  facts,  ornin«n?if  cYcent  ago.  A  veritable  Don,  with  mortar-board  cap  joys  of  heaven.  B.  W.  C.  with  her  sewing;  while  her  husband  walked  barrier. 

was  unusually  interesting;  also  the  letter  on  plain  aaxon  .ana  “O  -  g  y  '  and  crown  came  out  from  the  College  to  escort  forward.  He  was  gone  a  good  while,  and  by-  ' 

'“Teaching  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.”  The  those  who  may  e  s  aves  us  into  the  Bishop’s  presence.  We  rubbed  our  LETTER  PROM  cmCAQO  and-by  she  began  to  notice  unusual  movements  ®  ns  ia,n  non  remarks  that  the  busl- 

•Itack,  sharp,  editorial  hit  at  the  article  on  otherpersonalinterestmthematter  orthrough  Jt  wTaderedt:  .  “TTEB  CHICAGO.  ness  oommumty  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the 

^he  Tobico  Habit,”  actnally  made  me  i?noranee  ?  It  may  be  a  very  delieale  que^  ',rha„ksTthe  Cam.  k.l..rU.a.Swlth  .g.i.  CUled  to  A^ioont.  ^„„thing  said  about  Are.  She  was  becoming  Bar  Association  ot  this  State,  in  session  last 

laugh.  From  two  things  deliver  me:  from  tion  to  decide  a  w  a  poin  e  use  o  .  In  returning,  we  pass  the  Manitoba  College,  The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  for  July  20th  con-  quite  uneasy,  when  her  husband  made  his  ap-  week  at  Saratoga,  have  begun  to  give  serious 

the  quinsy,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  js  absolutely  sinful ;  but  when  so  many  men  oi  Presbyterian  tains  an  interesting  letter  from  this  distinguish-  pearanee,  and  told  her  that  the  steamer  was  consideration  to  the  topic  of  the  law’s  delays, 

week ;  and  from  those  criticisms  whose  sharp-  hrilliant  mtel  ect  an  cu  ure,  o  superior  u  -  with  Professors  Bryce  and  professor,  addressed  to  Dr.  Spence,  clerk  of  on  fire,  but  that  she  must  try  to  keep  calm,  as  and  to  consider  methods  of  relief.  It  continues  * 

ness  lies  in  their  charity  and  kindness.  nf  ifte  in  Hart  in  charge.  The  three  Colleges  of  the  Bo-  Aberdeen  Free  Presbytery.  It  was  called  the  captain  thought  the  flames  could  be  con-  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  State  has 

But  the  most  refreshing  thing  in  the  last  ‘  a  •  i  \  man  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  extraordinary  action  of  the  Edin-  trolled  and  finally  extinguished.  ‘  I  will  go  doubled  in  population  and  quadrupled  in  busi- 


B.  W.  C. 


LETTER  PROM  CHICAQO. 
Bobertson-Smith  again  Called  to  Account. 


In  returning,  we  pass  the  Manitoba  College,  Edinburgh  Scotsman  for  July  20th  con-  quite  uneasy,  when  her  husband  made  his  ap-  week  at  Saratoga,  have  begun  to  give  serious 


Evangelist,  indeed  the  most  refreshing  thing 
on  this  subject  that  has  come  to  the  waiter’s 
notice  in  a  long  time,  was  “  Thurlow  Weed  on 
Ingersoll.”  One  of  my  good  elders — a  servant 


more  humble  stations,  arc  stricken  down  sud-  man.  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
denly  by  apoplexy,  paralysis,  heart  disease,  are  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
brain  difficulty,  dementia,  and  sudden  death,  ’^hich  gave  its  first  degree  tins  Sii 


mg  time,  was  "  Tfiurlow  weed  on  .  trraduate  of  our  College 

oLot  my*o<Kielders-««rv.„t  £  pronLr  ot  iSv 


of  Gk)d,  forty  or  fifty  years  strong,  but  at  pres- 
ent  an  invalid— called  on  me,  and  after  hearty 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  young  pastor  ■ 

in  his  affliction,  launched  out  at  once  in  ex- 1  ^ 


ai^rament°of*stCTn^acts^p*ointe  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  who  has  been  at  Kildonan,  a  “without  committing  themselves  as  to  the  dinner  prepared  on  board  that  day ;  and  I  do  of  Appeals  to  reach  a  case  a*fW  it  is  plLed^n 

argument  of  stern  facts  points  tnat  way,  aoes  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  a  character  of  the  article,”  and  without  commu-  not  think  the  work  of  my  friend  got  on  very  the  calendar,  and  in  some  districts  it  requires 

ThpVoh.iccohabithasbecomcsofashionable  self-supporting  church.  The  most  prominent  mcating  at  all  with  Prof.  Snnth  or  with  his  much.  It  was  an  anxious  and  solemn  day.  A  two  years  for  the  lower  court  to  reach  it.  The 

building  in  Winnipeg  is  Knox  church,  which  uncertainty  hung  over  all.  There  were 


The  pioneer  of  presbyters  in  the  Province  is  yclymcoftheNewBritannica.  That  Presbytery, 


It  will  readily  be  believed  that  there  was  no  j.  ^  ^qufreTfonhe^urt 


lower  court  to  reach  it.  The 
—an  increase  in  the  judicial 


pressions  of  admiration  for  the  above-named  ^bat  any  effort  at  reform  in  that  direction  4,3qqqq  seats  about  a  thousand  peo-  which  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  iirem-  dangers,  too,  more  than  the  passengers  knew  force  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  sufficiently  rad- 

Lticle.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  ^  X  anTis 'v^l^niLresnect  ises,  “  to  take  the  article  into  consideration,  so  u.til  afterv^ards.  threatening  them.  There 


arrest  the  current  of  the  Niagara.  Will  the  ple,  and  is  well  filled,  especially  at  night.  The 


I  pvpr  chunirp— when  the  use  of  tobacco  pastor,  Eev.  James  Robertson,  was  glad  to  talk  ‘  r  +  ^  otii  »  a»  j  i 

I  tasfiion  erer  cnange  wnen  tne  use  oi  louacco  yv  .  „  ^  xf  meet  the  disturbance  and  anxiety,  and  to 

land  alcoholic  stimulants  shall  be  abandoned  Union  and  the  lionored  professors  there.  R  dicate  Scriptural  princiide  ”  Prof  Smith 
ihv  mpn  nf  hipLP«t.  intplliirpnce  and  Culture,  was  like  returning  from  a  strange  land  to  join  1 _ ,1  ■x-.i:..!.,. 


remedy  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  from 


his  long  and  gratifying  acqii^ntance  with  the  |  “^X„^XrraX-wXn  t^  l-tor.  Rev.  James  Robertson,  ^vas  gfad  to  talk  such  steps  as  they  judge  fit  to  ,,ere  evil  men  on  board,  who  found  their  way  rXeV  is  thlT- 

veteran  journalist  Thurlow  ^eed,  and  espe- ,  ofimniants  shall  be  abandoned  Union  and  the  honored  professors  there.  It  e  dis  iirbance  and  anxiety,  and  o'm  to  the  liquor  casks  and  helped  themselves,  peal  of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts 

cially  as  he  sjxike  of  such  maturity  and  wis-  intpiiiirpnce  and  culture  was  like  returning  from  a  strange  land  to  join  bicate  Scriptural  principle.  Prof.  Smith  re-  Then  they  began  to  boast  what  they  would  do  where  there  is  no  security  to  be  enforced,  as  in 

dom  as  seeming  to  have  been  preserved  for  just  IIp  Ii  S  im,!  .Icstriictive  ’  with  tliem  in  tlieir  mid-week  service,  and  talk  irregular  action  of  tlio  Edinburgh  if  the  flames  gained  ascendency.  They  would  the  case  of  a  mortgage  nor  a  fraud  involved, 

the  firm,  straightforward,  but  iwrfectly  fair  when  the  evils  are  so  palpable  ana  aesmicme  ^jiem  about  the  Saviour  and  Kinc  we  love-  Presbytery,  and  apparently  not  without  reason,  take  possession  of  the  life-boats,  they  said,  and  Why  should  the  people  of  the  State,  at  an 

and  kind,  handling  of  this  champion  of  mod-  And  does  not  Christianity  call  for  careful  and  we  do  not  meet  a-ain  on  the  tair  shores  as  evincing  “a  desire  to  overturn  the  finding  of  with  the  liquor  and  the  women  passengers  enormous  expense  of  time  and  public  money, 

conscicntious  consideration  and  action  on  the  ....  .  ^  _  .  fiiA  AecAinHiv  ttp  nniifirionf  t.iiat.  _ i.i  _ a.  i _ ; _ „n  _j.i _ xi _ slip  in  to  prevent  every  foolish  creditor  from 


and  kind,  handling  of  this  champion  of  mod-  "^na  uoei 
em  unbelief,  which  appears  in  the  article  im-  conscien 
der  consideration.  He  proceeded  also  to  relate  subject  ? 
the  following  curious  coincidence :  H  meat 

“  In  the  month  of  June  in  1833, 1  was  up  at  Ben-  ao  flesh 
ton,  Yates  county,  where  I  heard  Robert  Inger-  j  aiy  brot 


slip  in  to  prevent  every  foolish  creditor  from 
suffering  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  in 


- - - — ,  ..  and  if  we  do  not  meet  a-min  on  the  fair  shores  uc-out;  uvciluih  mu  iiuhiuk  witn  the  liquor  and  the  women  passengers  - muucy, 

conscientious  consideration  and  action  on  the  ^na  ir  we  ao  not  me^  rair  ^lores  last  Assembly.”  He  is  confident  that  tlie  .^ould  depart  leavin-  all  others  to  their  fate  every  foolish  creditor  from 

subject?  The  Apostle  Paul  said:  “Wherefore,  of  this  river,  vve  shall  liope  to  hnd  a  home  on  ,  “  Hebrew  Lan<niaQe  and  Liter-iture  ”  mi  X  ^  ^  .7!  ?  ft  „  ki«’.  suffenng  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  in 

if  meat  make  mv  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  that  which  flows  through  Immanuel’s  land,  n-  1  i  •  u-  "-4/^1  1  i,-  i  l’  They  would  have  done  this  had  they  been  able ,  giving  credit  where  it  is  not  deserved?  Why 

no  flX  Sle  X  “  staXetr  test  I  make  where  He  is  all  in  all.  Baknett.  Published  since  his  acquittal,  and  which  has  a  merciful  God  decreed  otherwise,  for  by  Should  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  be  taxed  bZ 

no  flesh  while  the  world  standetn,  lesr  1  maKe  given  fresh  offence,  raises  no  point  of  doctrine  night  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  officers  and  cause  A  has  trusted  an  unworthy  man?  The 

my  brother  to  ollend.^  i  could  wish  tnar  a  -  -  -  was  not  covered  by  the  old  libel  on  passengers  united  in  gratitude  to  their  pre-  effect  of  such  a  reform  would  be  to  make  credit 


no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  where  He  is  all  in  all 
my  brother  to  offend.”  I  could  w'ish  that  a 


Barnett. 


soil’s  father  preach.  I  shall  never  forget  the  text,  coPY  of  Spencer’s  argument  and  facts  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OP  WALES,  which  he  w-a&  acquitted.  He  explains  how  the 


*  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  |  raight  be  placed  in  every  household  and  school 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.’  who  j  the  country,  if  possible.  Many  of  the  young 
wouW  have  thought  that  his  own  son  Robert,  might  be  so  instructed  that  they  may  be  saved 
probably  quite  a  youngster  at  that  time,  would  froai  the  evils  of  the  to  acco  a  1  ,  an 

turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  witnesses  to  the  perhaps  a  few  of  the  initiated  may  be  persiiad- 


By  Brother  Chidlaw. 

Dongelley,  "North  W'alos,  Aug.  6, 1880. 


publication  of  the  article  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  “re  form - 


server.  rest  on  a  wholly  personal  basis ;  merchants 

The  wretches  w-ho  had  been  too  fast  for  their  would  trust  character,  net  purses,  '^at  b^i- 
...  1  •  J.U  1  4  ness  can  be  transacted  on  such  a  basis,  has 

own  comfort  to  proclaim  themselves,  vvere  put  been  demonstrated  by  Wall  streak 

in  irons,  and  peace  reigned.  Who  but  those  at  yggt  proportion  of  whose  contracts  are  not 


The  Union  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  on  ”  him.  It  vv^s  completed  and  given  to  the  in  irons,  and  peace  reigned.  Who  but  those  at  g  yggt  proportion  of  whose  contracts  are  not 
the  27th  to  the  30th  of  July  at  “Crom  Rhond-  pohlishers  last  October,  and  he  fully  expected  gome  time  called  to  like  experience  can  imag-  enforceable  by  any  legal  proceedings.  It  would 


truth  of  tiiat  Scripture  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ?  ” 


ed  to  break  off;  white  very  many  will  doubt¬ 
less  keep  on  and  take  the  risk.  “A  prudent 


Then  came  the  thought.  Is  it  true  that  the  “^n  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  but 
good  mission  of  a  faithful  minister  sometimes  |  simple  pass  on  an  are  P'lms  e  . 


needs  the  wickedness  of  a  prodigal  son  to 


In  early  manhood,  when  Mr.  Spencer  ap- 


Iv  wide  for  two  streets — the  railroad  and  the  critical  opinions  would  be  tolerated  in  tlie  but  no  signs  of  fire  again  appeared.  Perhaps  ^  ^minder,  truer  basis  ;  and  it  would  de- 
IXr  RhXda  The  “CrL  ”  (sSni'ing  a  Church,  was  still  unsettled,  and  white  he  would  those  wrefehos  had  set  the  flVe. 

,  .  ,1  .  .  A  .  .  hnvA  crlnil  if  tlio  nHiiOn  Vinil  Lnnn  lAnLlich-  _ i— — _  “ 


river  Rhondda.  The  “Crom”  (signifying  a  v.iiurcii,  was  siiii  iinsetnca,  ana  wiiiie  ne  woiiiu 
V..  ...  — e..-.  .. —  neared  on  the  stane  as  an  advocate  of  anti-  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains)  is  ten  hav'e  been  glad  if  the  article  had  been  piibllsh- 

roundit  out  and  complete  it?  The  tendency  aU  teiXr^^^^  “iles  in  length,  with  a  population  of  about  ed  before  the  final  decision  of  Ins  case,  he  was 

of  extremes  is  to  reivel  towards  a  golden  mean.  ^  hHnroran ’aXnt  tXnerament  50,000.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories  sorry  to  liave  it  appear  so  soon  after- 

ranaticismandradicalism,persistedin,always  ^  dee  Sd  Z^ic  iX  he  readilv  adoi^  high,  neat  and  pleasant  in  appearance.  The  wards  because  it  “  might  seem,  though  itwas 


turtle  ileUgfoufii  tpregSk 


The  Baptist  Weekly  makes  this  point,  drawn 
apparently  from  its  own  observation  : 


There  are  some  brotherly  souls  who  always 
The  Observer  refers  to  a  decision  just  render-  write  a  paragraph  of  news  so  that  it  has  a 


j  “A  ,  deputed  convictions  he  readilv  adopted  mgn,  neai  ana  pieasant  in  appearance,  me  ...  x  „  'mere  are  some  brotherly  souls  who  always 

do  a  certain  amount  of  good  m  the  pressure  qtvte  of  those  davs  in  the  discussion  of  proprietors  of  the  mines  not  only  provide  wise-  not  intended,  to  be  gratuitously  irritating  to  a  The  Observer  refers  to  a  decision  just  render-  write  a  paragraph  of  news  so  that  it  has  a 

they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  extreme  oppo-  ^  ^  7  ly  and  humanely  for  the  pliysical  needs  of  the  section  of  the  Church.  ’  On  the  contrary,  he  pj  y^the  Supreme  Court  iu  this  city  which  is  sting  in  it.  If  a  new  pastor  comes  to  a  field, 

sites.  Robert  represents  his  father  as  rigorous  ’lointinvon ’’ nnttmtitinfrtemuTar  colliers  and  their  families,  but  have  generously  recognized  in  that  decision,  a  solemn  invita-  calculated  to  startle  responsible  men,  who  are  the  congregations  are  larger  than  ever  known, 

and  extreme  in  his  religious  views  and  prac-  patnic,or  piainaaxon,  not  irusuii,,  vo  su„ai  , j  j  j  If  j  their  moral  and  intelteetual  tion  to  throw  myself  into  such  departments  of  boldim?  nnqitimis  a^  hank  di.wrm'«  nr  finances  greatly  improved,  and  of  course 

tices.  May  it  not  be  that  the  influence  of  such  coated  pills  or  homocopariiic  quantities;  and  ™ Zm Church  work  and  scholarly  research  as  could  Z  there  are  large  additions  to  the  membership, 

a  life  needed  the  corrective  pressure  found  in  when  Mr.  Spencer  discusses  le  o  ..  .  "  worship  iiave  Sen  bunt  many  ofZhem  not  excite  fresh  controversy,  but  might  rather  f^^i  little  or  no  attention  to  thedetails  of  their  Then  the  information  is  volunteered  that  the 


ly  and  humanely  for  the  pliysical  needs  of  the  section  of  the  Church.  ’  On  the  contrary,  he  pj  in  the  Supreme  Court  iu  this  city  which  is  sting  in  it.  If  a  new  pastor  comes  to  a  field, 
colliers  and  their  families,  but  have  generously  that  decision,  a  solemn  invita-  pgicgigted  to  startle  responsible  men,  who  are  congregations  are  larger  than  ever  known, 


trust.  It  says : 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  numerous  defalca- 


nces.  Aiay  it  not  DC  tnat  tne  innuence  01  suen  — - ,  ^ - -  ,  nAoda  Tn  the  CmiTi  oicrlitv-onA  hoimeci  fnr  ta  unuren  worK  anu  scnoiariy  researen  as  couiu  ...  x*  ..  x  x.  j  .  ,  xu  •  nu.  uuc  uicniuoiomp. 

a  life  needed  the  corrective  pressure  found  in  Spencer  discusses  the  tobacco  needs.  In  the  Crom  c  gfit>  o  e  houses  Jor  re-  g^pifp  f-pg^  controversy  but  mitrht  rather  °  attention  to  thedetails  of  their  Then  the  information  is  volunteered  that  the 

?hZxtrXes  of  Z  or  temperance  question,  his  utterances  will  be  iff^ous  worship  imve  been  built,  many  of  them  XnZfinte  Xe^ier  succeeded  Dr.  Blank,  and  if  Dr. 

rZ  fu  ^  4  At  least  this  is  true,  .  j  j  j  practical  even  though  he  large  and  beautitul  buildings.  The  leading  de-  tam«  me  into  deeper  s>mi  atnywitn  tnose  wno  One  of  the  causes  of  the  numerous  defalca-  Blank  don’t  feel  hit,  he  is  more  than  a  man. 

that  the  coarse  extremes  of  the  son  do  give  em-  Piain.  uneqmvocai  nominations  are  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  differed  from  my  critical  opinions.  ’  The  tetter  tions  that  have  taken  place  has  been  the  negli-  - 

phasis  to  the  good  teachings  and  doings  of  the  may  setm  ciiuesi,  imoiuiieicitu,  ..r.r,,ments  Congregationallsts,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  is  throughout  pervaded  by  a  conciliatory  and  gence  of  those  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  The  Presbyterian’s  recreating  editor,  Dr. 

father,  just  as  his  subsequent  life  has  given  zeal  in  a  few  Established  churches.  Among  the  Christian  spirit.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  repel  the  funds  and  other  interests  of  the  institutions  Mutchmore,  has  this  to  say  of  the  Buffalo 

emphasis  to  his  father’s  text,  “Evil  men  and  t^e  /ePaceo  English-speaking  population,  the  “Salvation  a^Y  old  friends,  and  may  attract  some  new  involved.  It  has  been  far  too  common  for  bus-  Presbyterian  churches: 

seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  7'^ack ,  there  is  no  safety  except  in  total  ab^i  A,.,nv  ”  has  been  doinir  a  eood  work  hundrerls  ones.  It  justifies  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settle-  mess  men  and  others  to  accept  appointments  Aionkr  aX  41,a  aLut-aViaa  ^  4-  4,1  a 

and  beinu  deceived  ”  ^  '  nence-is  there  ?  E.  W.  W.  ent  of  the  difficultv  ’  as  directors  or  trustees,  regarding  them  as  Many  of  the  churchy  are  antiquated,  and 

aiw  nemg  a^^eivea.  1  —  have  been  recruitid  into  its  ranks,  and  many  ment  01  me  aimcuity.  merely  honorary  white  they  have  entirely  fail-  seem  to  be  filled  more  by  tender  recollections 

Perhaps  the  occasion  had  somrthmg  to  do  j  _  _  ivrmirrTT  t^®  hopeless  and  ungodly  class  have  Comparative  Growth  of  Country  and  Church.  pj  to  gttend  the  meetings  of  the  Boards,  or  to  by  the  spirit  of  modern  church  enterprise, 

with  my  effort,  as  above,  to  find  something  |  THE  BED  RIviiR  Oh  ahe  o  .  been  converted,  and  are  giving  credible  evi-  An  editorial  note  in  a  late  Evangelist  repre-  look  into  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  these  give  sanctity  to  these  old  plaees,  and 

good  in  ill ;  for  no  question  has  been  oftener  in  I  pbe  writer  was  debating  where  he  should  dence  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  and  sented  the  growth  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  conducted  by  the  executive  officers.  If  the  de-  the  thought  of  removal  or  the  extinguishment 


present  pastor  succeeded  Dr.  Blank,  and  if  Dr. 
Blank  don’t  feel  hit,  he  is  more  than  a  man. 

The  Presbyterian’s  recreating  editor,  Dr. 
Mutchmore,  has  this  to  say  of  the  Buffalo 
Presbyterian  churches : 

Many  of  the  churches  are  antiquated,  and 


...  X  1  mu  1  •  J  —  xxjxx^ - - - - - - -  Uiciiiuuis,  »iiu  111  i-iicii  ouiiutijr-  iicuii.  xiiio  lo  uiu.ux.v,iua.t>  wiitiu,i  j  uu.  wic  huuui-  regarded  such  Dositioris  aq  ftinoAiires  will  nroh-  are  almost  ail  in  a  Dunen,  ana  at  a  point  wnere 

now  it  IS  beginning  to  be  known.  The  kind-  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  schools.  The  average  attendance  at  their  chap-  al  impression.  But  its  truth  can  be  even  more  gbiy  jook  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  ®’^®  large  church  would  be  sufficient  for  all 

ness,  thoughtfulness,  and  sj'mpathy  of  a  new  to  join  them  on  an  exploring  trip  to  the  Red  gjg  jg  14^000.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  strikingly  shown  than  was  done  in  the  brief  jhe  case  referred  to  J?rew  out  oJJ  the  lament-  I-*™®  ’  ^®rir  or  five  of  the  others  had  bet- 

pronla,  on  account  ot  this  otherwise  inscruta-  River  region.  We  started  in  the  evening  from  the  “  Cymanfa  ”  (the  Assembly  or  Union),  with  paragraph  referred  to.  Estimating  the  popu-  able,  and  we  may  add  the  reprehensible,  if  not  1'®^  b®  at  the  other  centres  of  the  rapidly-grow'* 

"Ble  evil,  might  not  have  been  as  fully  revealed  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  Manitoba  on  tlie  its  350  delegates,  was  an  occasion  of  special  in-  lation  of  the  country  to  have  been  in  1776  criminal,  failure  of  the  Bond  Street  Savings  jng  ®ity,  or  at  the  extremities,  ready  to  meet 

for  a  long  time  to  come  as  they  have  now  been  railway  that  bears  these  names,  and  reached  terest,  as  evinced  in  the  large  attendance  upon  three  millions,  and  in  1878  forty-five  millions,  Hank.  Action  was  brought  by  the  receiver  of  t^e  coming  popffiation  'The  F^^^ 

revealed  within  a  few  days  Truly,  every  car-  the  Park  region  in  the  early  morning.  The  Rs  sessions.  it  has  increased  fifteen  times  in  102  years.  But  JfyZ"‘jpS4%?o"S()S'aZ;^^^^^^^^  FZus^teSngZ'^wel^^^^^^^^ 

^s  of  affliction  is  likely  to  have  honey  and  road  crosses  the  upper  river  at  Fergus  Falls  ^.^y^y^  Congregational  Church  numbers  for  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  num-  ZIthy  ceZin  illegKd  imf  rope?  loZs  mS  “‘e  past,  being  the  mother  of  all.  We  suppose 

the  honey^mb  in  it  somewhere,  if  we  are  where  there  is  a  very  fine  water-power,  that  will  ^ales  and  England  933  churches,  830  minis-  ber  of  ministers  has  been  nearly  thirty-three  by  the  bank.  Judgment  a^st  the  trustee  that  reprd  for  the  past  will  induce  her  to  work 
pleased  to  look  for  them.  make  this  an  important  manutactunng  point.  evangelists,  1,035  chapels,  and  156,000  times,  while  the  number  of  churches  is  more  for  tlie  above  amount  was  ordered,  the  judge  ®*theT  renewing  her  age  or  dying,  if  her 


pleased  to  look  for  them. 


The  Evangelist  for  Aug.  19th  is  at  hand  and  The  increase  of  population  during  the  past  de-  jgggjbers.  Last  year  the  net 
has  been  devoured  with  about  the  same  zest  as  cade  has  been  second  to  no  county  in  tlie  State.  nrncli  smaller  than  usual 
the  previous  one.  Without  going  into  details.  From  this  point  one  of  our  party  went  a-flsh-  ^4  tmiLHa  «.-Aroh 


mf^TYibf^rc;  vonr  thp  npf  of  mombor^  than  tlurty-two  times  greater.  Of  the  com-  holding  that  the  trustees  were  liable  for,  and  is  done,  in  the  old  homestead. 

f ^  The  Teh«  see,  a  healG.,  ,e.c„o„  .a  SWt- 


sion  on  the  community  in  general. 


i,kkc  uuc.  XX.W.  wui^xxo,  ^xvxxx.xx„  *  .  ,  x  •  «  u  1  of  attemlaii  ts  at  pu  Di  1  c  worstiip  aiiU  IU  t  Uc  hiiu-  xx„..xxo,  x.xx  x^...,  vxx  „„„„  bank  AncA  tnvA  airiAA  V^AAn  i-AriflAT-AH  hv  zerlandinallmatterseonnertPHlwilhtheCath- 

let  me  say  first,  that  the  “‘Stumped ’Prayer-  mg  and  brought  m  a  large  string  of  bass  and  ^gy.g^bools.  Ministers  and  people  are  longing  ficially  reportcd_  and  carefully  estimated,  it  Se Wan  vZt  X  matters  connected  with  the  Cath 

Meeting  ”  fairly  startled  me.  What  could  be  pickerel.  The  same  a  ernoon  le  saw  uc  s,  g^q  fgboring  for  the  times  of  spiritual  refresh-  amounted  to  15,ly8, 916,  while  the  nominal  mem-  tees,  by  their  negligence  either  to  look  into  the  In  Geneva  a  motion  for  the  entire  separation 

said  under  such  a  caption  as  that  ?  The  ques-  prairie  chickens,  blue-herons,  cranes,  an  eagle,  formerly  enjoyed  in  tlie  churches-those  b®rsliip  was  about  twenty-eight  millions,  in-  matter  or  to  oppose  tlie  illegal  loans,  became  of  Church  and  State,  was  lately  submitted  to 

tion  was  soon  satisfactorily  answered.  The  a  pelican,  and  a  doe  with  her  fawn.  wonderful  revivals  that  blessed  Zion  with  .spit-  eluding  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  the  responsible  for  the  losses  to  the  bank.  In  re-  the  popular  vote.  The  Protestant  majority  of 

prayer-meeting  was  “stumped”  because  the  The  Church  here  has  a  neat  house  of  worship,  j^ygal  prosperity  gathering  thon.sands  into  the  country,  numbering  six  millions.  In  1776  there  gard  to  the  particular  loan  named  in  the  in-  the  people  of  the  Canton  voted  against  the 

brethren  were  asked  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  and  are  looking  with  much  hopefulness  for  their  p,,iirAh  an.l  lAfta  (teAn^nrl  ahufintr  imnrAG  were  2,972  elmrclies  of  all  denominations,  and  ( I  ictm  ent,  by  which  the  loss  was  sustained,  he  proposal ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been 

a  debt  from  the  church.  But  why  be  “  stump-  new  pastor,  Eev.  Thornton  A.  Mills.  Rev.  A.  n  Zera^^  ^  ^ says  in  his  decision  :  brought  forward  by  a  Protestant  M  Henri 

ed  ”  at  lhat  any  more  than  at  a  request  to  pray  Telford,  emeritus-pastor  at  Hastings,  has  sup-  -ir  i  ^  Z  -ri  u  i  4  spectively,  the  ministers  numbered  71,056  and  ,  The  transa^ion  was  at  that  rime  entered  on  Fazy  and  m  a  spmt  friendly  to  the  Cathohe 

torarevivan  Neverthsiess  was  .here  no,  real  plied  them  vory  accep^b.y  , or  the  ^  that  the  growth  of  IE*  HmS  In  w  rfjprt^me!lt“£ 

•virtue  in  the  silence  of  the  brethren.  There  Leaving  this  rolling  and  lake  sprinkled  re  ^rp^A  pvirwtian  AHnicirv _ FunAtinncs  nnri  Hie  country,  compared  with  that  of  the  chui  eh,  done  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  taking  place  in  the  Diocese  of  Basle.  The 

was  the  virtue  of  honesty  at  least,  and  possibly  gion,  we  soon  enter  the  boundless  prairie.  The  f  P  '  .  .  p  ?  c-  p.  f  p-  has  only  been  as  lifri'en  to  thirty-two.  The  trustees.  They  are  legally  chargeable  with  no-  Bishop,  Mgr.  Lachat,  was  sent  into  exile  by 

also  of  generosity.  First  of  honesty.  The  Red  River  valley  is  three  hundred  mites  long  o^irces  ot  i  owe^  Lev.  biinon  Evans  of  He-  gyergge  gizg  of  the  churches  for  the  two  periods  tice  of  tlie  acts  of  the  officers  in  and  about  the  the  Federal  Government  some  six  years  ago  ; 

brethren  may  have  said  to  themselves,  “  If  we  and  one  hundred  mites  wide,  including  the  sec-  7  luianimou^y  elected  his  successor.  ^gg^Q^;  ijg  compared,  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  as-  business  of  the  bank,  especially  wlien  they  are  but  clergy,  more  especially  in  the  Catholic 

pray,  we  are  committed  to  giving.  Not  being  ond  terrace.  It  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  as  fertile  The  Union  has  no  judicial  power.  Its  objects  gujge  that  it  is  greater  now  than  it  was  then,  entered  on  the  books  ;  and  if  they  would  escape  Canton  of  Soleure,  have  never  swerved  from 

willing  to  be  thus  committed,  we  prefer  to  be  as  the  Nile,  and  is  covered  from  one  extremity  are  to  promote  union  among  the  churches,  fra-  .j  ^  comparison  could  be  made  between  they  must  dissent  from  and  oppose  their  aH^mn^  good 

silent.”  Weill,  that  was  the  way  they  felt,  ot  tolhe  Chet  with  the  altonate  green  ami  gold  the  average  intelligem*,  piety,  and  fruitfal-  EarS’3E*EhVr“We"i™i^  Ere  Ei!  veSrKtSv^bEe^’nuTrLn^rX 


tion  was  soon  satisfactorily  answered.  The  a  pelican,  and  a  doe  with  her  fawn, 
prayer-meeting  was  “stumped”  because  the  The  Church  here  has  a  neat  house  of  worship, 
brethren  were  asked  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  and  are  looking  with  much  hopefulness  for  their 
a  debt  from  the  church.  But  why  be  “  stump-  new  pastor,  Eev.  Thornton  A.  Mills.  Rev.  A. 
ed  ”  at  lhat  any  more  than  at  a  request  to  pray  Telford,  emeritus-pastor  at  Hastings,  lias  siip- 
for  a  revival  ?  Nevertheless  was  there  not  real  plied  them  very  acceptably  for  the  Summer, 
•virtue  in  the  silence  of  the  brethren  ?  There  Leaving  this  rolling  and  lake-sprinkled  re- 
was  the  virtue  of  honesty  at  least,  and  possibly  gion,  we  soon  enter  the  boundless  prairie.  Tlie 
also  of  generosity.  First  of  honesty.  The  Red  River  valley  is  three  hundred  miles  long 
brethren  may  have  said  to  themselves,  “  If  we  and  one  hundred  mites  wide,  including  the  sec- 


course  it  was  honest  to  keep  silence.  But  of  its  grasses  and  grains.  Here  is  a  black  allu- 
second,  may  not  the  brethren  have  been  actu-  vium  eighteen  to  fifty  inches  deep,  wliere  there 
ated  by  a  spirit  of  noble  generosity  ?  May  they  are  hundreds,  sometimes  tliousands,  of  acres  ^“®  ^ 


tics,  and  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  denomi- 


the  average  intelligence,  piety,  anu  iruitiui-  officials  who  do  them.  The  trustees  are  re-  verities  have  lately  been  put  a  stop  to  alto- 
ness  of  Christians  then  and  now,  it  is  equally  sponsible  for  the  acts  of  officers  whom  they  gether,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Diocese,  as  well 
certain  that  the  present  period  would  appear  place  and  retain  in  position.”  as  in  the  Jura,  the  Catholics  are  now  permitted 

at  no  disadvantage.  Hence  the  assertions  that - - —  to  worship  without  any  interference  of  the  po- 

we  so  often  hear  and  liear  sometimes  from  The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  our  respected  lie®.  They  are  thankful  even  for  such  small 


_ .  _  _ _ _  _  _ .  _ -  at  no  disadvantage.  Hence  the  assertions  that  .  _  x 

not  have  said  to  themselves,  “  Why,  here  we  in  a  single  tract  of  wheat.  Harvester  chariots,  well-prepared  papers  on  subjects  pertaining  to  sometimes  from  The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  our  respected  be®.  They  are  thankful  even  for  such  small 

are,  abundantly  able  to  raise  this  debt  our-  in  echelon,  by  companies,  charge  upon  them,  present  needs  of  the  cause,  and  how  these  (jijpjgtigg  niinisters,  that  the  power  of  the  Gos-  Cincinnati  contemporary,  would,  apparently,  in®rries,  but  still  they  claim  the  same  rights  as 
selves.  What  hardihood  on  our  part,  then,  to  dropping  the  bound  sheaves  close  as  Senna-  *®  ^®  ^be  claims  of  the  working  ^.ggigg^  g^.^  borne  out,  but  contra-  like  to  suspend  publication  for  a  week,  and  ^rotestants,  and  are  sure  to  get  them  in 

oomeandaskthel^rdtodoitforus!”  There  cherib’s  army  upon  the  field.  It  is  no  wonder  dieted  by  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  many  Chris-  give  all  hands  a  vacation,  if  only  it  could  make  of  course  :  for  anvthimr  like  nersecution  or 


of  the  churches,  were  the  subjects  presented,  x,  „5„’f„54i, 
U-.T  _ 1  i.1 _ 1,  ji _  tlieir  laiLii, 


come  anaasK  tne  Liora  to  do  it  ror  us  i  mere  cnenn  s  army  upon  tne  neia.  ii  is  no  wonaer  — — 

is  a  story  often  told  of  a  boy  who  came  up  from  that  it  fascinates  the  farmer.  There  remain-  Sunday -school  work,  and  the  present  condition 
his  knees  at  family  worship  one  morning  and  eth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.  churches,  were  the  subjects  presented, 

said  “Father,  I  wish  I  owned  your  crib  of  The  Congregational  brethren  have  occupied  animated  and  thorough  discus- 

corn.”  “Why,  my  son?”  “  Because  I  would  the  Northern  Pacific  road  westward  to  its  cross- 

go  at  once,  and  answer  your  prayer  that  God  ing  this  line  at  Glyn don,  and  have  a  church  at  7®  close  I  felt  that  these  brethren  are 

should  feed  the  jxior  in  our  neighborhood.”  Crookston,  some  distance  north,  so  that  we  do  srapplmg  ^\lth  these  jiractical  matters  in  an 
Now  perhaps  the  brethren  in  the  “  stumped  ”  not  enter  here ;  but  along  the  Red  River  itself,  earnest  way.  They  know 


aicieu  uy  tue  iiteia.  luauy  give  an  uauu»  a  vauauuu,  n  ouiy  IL  eoulu  muKe  Qf  course  ;  for  anything  like  persecution  or 

tianS’  taking  counsel  of  their  fears,  and  not  of  up  its  mind  that  it  is  quite  right  to  do  so :  inequality  before  the  law  is  contrary  to  the 

their  faith,  are  found  joining  with  infidels,  wlio  it  is  the  order  of  tlie  day  for  ministers,  whether  jj-ue  snirit  of  Protestantism  and  this  snirit  is 
are  influenced  by  hatred  of  the  truth,  in  mak-  pastors,  professors,  or  editors,  to  take  a  vaca-  ”  ,  Protestantism,  and  this  spirit  is 

ing  these  representations.  tion.  We  suppose,  in  most  cases,  the  new  and  ®rire  to  level  all  barners  in  such  a  commimity, 

Belgium  and  the  Papal  Church.  growing  custom  is  proper.  We  see  no  objec-  provided  it  may  be  done  with  safety.  Left  to 

T,  .  .  ■  X  4!  1  4  f*®®  where  a  pastor  can  find  an  occupant  for  itself,  it  works  beneficently,  securing  the  free- 

But  religious  progress  is  not  conhned  to  oui  jjjg  pgipj^  ig  jjjg  absence.  As  to  editors’  vaca-  ^om  and  rights  of  all  citizens  •  and  herein  Pro- 

Awn  Aniint,rv_  F.iironcan  nations  are  breaking  xIaaq  uta  ova  aax  oa  waII  ooxiAftAxi  aoaaaIaIi..  'Uoiii  auu  ngiiis  01  ail  citizens  ,  ana  nerein  jrro 


ing  these  representations. 

Belgiom  and  the  Papal  Church. 


HOW  pernaps  tne  oretiiren  m  me  siumpeu  not  enter  nere ;  out  aioiig  me  xveu  rvi\ei  ii&eii,  - „„„„4,,,,  p„rAAAnTi  n-iXiAna  nrA  LrAnL-intT  x-  „  _ ^  n  x-  a  1  uoiii  auu  ngiiis  01  an  citizens  ;  ana  nerein  jrro- 

X-  i.  J  XU  i-  .  .  1-  7  •  J  X  J  »  -x  4  -D- _ .1. _ A  xux.  ‘and  feel  that  the  nresent  exigencies  of  the  own  country.  European  nations  are  ureaKing  tions,  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied,  especially  if  ^xx.  .xj  _.xu 

Za^Z  fAAA,  xhA  Church  are  pressing,  and  that  help  must  come  t^^®  ®cclesiastteal  fetters  by  which  they  have  they  suspend  their  issues  during  their  absence,  testantmm  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with 


Pastors  do  not  take  vacations  without  consent.  ^  .  x*  i  u*  i. 

To  get  the  consent  of  our  readers  would  cost  b®^^®®  1®  a'l  ®u®f^ 

”  “  has  continually  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 


exceeding  great  virtue  in  it.  Rev.  John  Scott  of  Emerson,  a  member  of  the  P.  M.,  to  preaching.  Four  services  were  held  qxpn  fArwnrd  4av  be  regarded  as  clearin-  Ha8f®r®  d®  D®t  tal^®  vacations  without  consent,  heres  in  all  such  organizations  unless  histc 

Atewwords  about ‘'Farming  Pastors.”  An  Presbytery  ol  Manitoba.  They  have  a  tasteful  nu<l  eteht  sermons  delivered  in  different  chap-  Ene^EyZ^lf'^  national  progress.  Bn't  ac,f#ial  to*E“SrV  lUheTinZmed^^^^^  ■'as  conttnnally  misSnderstood^  and  misrep, 

article  on  a  similar  subject  ap,«ars  in  the  ast  chapel  with  no  a  mm-  ^J.^t^ta^rcZEels  ™  '“i  recent  movements  in  Belgium,  which  are  per-  EE,TpeIfn;  po'EK'rlTnd'  KouldTo'st  EE  »»■“'<>  _ 

!  inEEwE  E'  E  t  e  gZfhEonr  -en  more  signh, cant,  have  been  le^  gen-  )iHle  to  _eonnt  then- vo^s  and  read  their  views.  The  Christian  at  Wort  ha.  the  following : 


numoeroi  ahe  juvangelist.  a  gieat  ueai  is  isier  iiom  vvauai.a.  a  .ax«u  laupui  nu  t  wx  vttu  haps  even  more  significant,  have  been  less  gen-  IPtle  to  count  their  votes  and  read  their  views, 

said  here  and  there  about  the  necessity  of  ac-  immigrants  are  from  Ontario,  and  look  to  the  to  hold  the  eager  throngs  that  assembled  to  ggtigg^j  Belgium  is  a  strong  Roman  Then,  again,  our  contract  with  our  subscribers 

commodating  preaching  to  the  ivishes  instead  kirk  for  lielpin  securing  the  means  of  grace,  hearthe  Word.  In  the  evening.  “Bethania.”!  -  .  -  x, —  la  •nm'aimnl  nnH  ar^  a  mnim'ifv  Vioa  nr»  T-irrlaf 


erally  noticea.  ueigium  is  a  strong  rtoman  -i-ncxi,  a^a.xx,  uux  uuuvxaut  *vxtxx  uux  suusuxiubib  rj,y^^  g,  gj  j^jjg  pgggiog 

Catholic  State,  having  not  more  than  15,000  ^  ^r^fAr^  strong  in  death,  finds  ffiting  and  beautiful  illue- 


subservient  to  the  rule  of  Rome  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  Now,  however,  the  State  pro¬ 
poses  to  superintend  and  manage  its  own 


quite  a  ptoflt,  which  we  Wuld  be  glad  to  pock-  Xfiw 

et,  if  it  seemed  to  be  equitable.  We  can  easily 

take  all  the  vacation  we  need,  and  still  publish  upon  him  on  Fnday,  Dr,  Bishop  called  ter 
a  paper  every  week,  as  we  have  alwavs  on  P®u  and  ink,  and  n  a  steady  hand  wrote  out  a 
V  V  J  >  .y  check  for  a  considerable  sum  in  aid  of  a  church 


suance  of  this  purpose,  has  rebuked  Rome  be-  “ana  inore  iiiaHcr  man  we  can  print, 
cause  of  her  attempt  to  resist  ond  thwart  this  “?V"’ i*  r‘'  “..iff 


a  paper  every  week,  as  we  have  alwavs  on  \  • _ ’  i  •  -’j  *  u  u 

hand  more  matter  than  we  can  print.  Then, 
again,  it  would  be  quite  a  loss  to  our  readers 


80  bad  that  it  will  not  resjiect  honest,  straight-  greatly  prefer  their  own  Church.  On  Sabbath  ly.  ®n  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  the  fjgggi  gjgxxArg  Now  however  the  State  pro-  A^\nt  sZne’dZZ  Zihahle  ^We^  enn  e-fsilv  ®l®ace  and  Christian  actmty.  A  friend  c^ling 

forward,  wise,  and  loving  efforts  put  forth  tor  morning  a  cold,  heavy  rain  was  falling,  and  — ce  of  ^  protection,  progre^,  and  lin.l  *■2“'  To  ‘Epirintend  and  E”n  S’ke  Ell’rEtiElEE',?e““eEE%nT.tirpnMEE  “  “POJ  ““ 

its  own  good?  It  would  grieve  me  at  least,  to  Dr.  Sample  preached  to  seven  people ;  but  in  tiiumphs.  The  audience  was  in  full  sympathy  qgv,gois  gga  educational  interests  •  and  in  pur-  a  paper  evory  week,  as  we  have  alwavs  on  P®u  and  ink,  and  in  a  steady  hand,  wrote  out  a 

believe  that  the  world,  or  any  congregation,  the  evening  there  were  full  congregations  on  with  the  preacher  and  his  grand  subject,  and  -g„„gf  this  purpose  has  rebuked  Rome  be-  ^‘^nd  more  matter  tlian  we  can  print.  Then, 

strong  or  weak  in  the  world,  had  grown  so  bad  both  side,  ot  the  river,  and  many  hungry  soul,  com, dotely  swayed  by  his  Seriptnrai  ideasand  “EEe  J  heE  atteS  to  rSi7^^^^^  again,  it  would  be  quite  n  loss  to  onr  reader^  L?Tr SoT  EEn^toE  thf^htik  to 

a.  that  No,  people  do  not  object  to  honest,  were  grateful  tor  the  bread  of  life.  All  classes  w'lLE  Md'gtor'v  orkrL'''thE  A  ‘‘"f 'J'S''  purpose,  by  withdi^nwing  from  nil  diplomatic  EEEIEEE  loE''ite“vtoEk'y''  yl.lte'E^'thEy  L?toS  ‘  "P*  “h* '»“»ed  at  once,  so  a.  to  avoid 

straightforward,  wise,  and  loving  presentation  welcome  the  minister,  who:i3  seldom  seen ;  and  the  person  and  glorj  of  Christ,  the  Angel  of  the  |„x__„,,_„„  „t4u  xup,  VatiAnn  tla  rpunltd  nf  tor  its  weeKiy  visite  as  they  say  they  trouble  and  delay  ter  I  shall  not  live  over  two 

^d  appUtotlon  Of  Gospel  irnth^^  is  not  to  those  Who  ate  win, ngt^^^^^^^^  “l  to^g^  pStoh7w' "vZ hrsrtte7rflrX«o  The 'cEliZwL^ESl*  lEElStoV 

be  denied  that  there  are  some  Other  kinds  of  ter  their  reward,  will  find  the  sod  of  a  rich  har-  lor  Israel  through  patuarch,  law-giver,  priest,  must  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu-  weekly  labor  for  their  sunnort  and  cannot  the  money  applied  as  Dr.  Bishop  directed, 

preaching  to  which  they  do  object;  but  to  vest  field  ready  for  the  breaking  and  the  seed-  and  prophet  the  enthused  congregation  be-  ^  ^  Kingdom  weaken  the  iwwer  of  without  great  inconvenienc4?  do ’without  their  and  none  too  soon  ter  the  Doctor  died  the  tel- 

those  above  mentioned  they  do  not  object,  ing.  Every  train  is  bringing  immigrants;  came  one  “Amen  corner”  responsive  to  the  ®^"®“ weekly  wages.  The  only  vacations  they  are  l®^^?  day  Such  an  act  speaks  volumes  of 

Who  preaches  to  probably  the  largest  living  towns  are  springing  into  life,  and  will  soon  be  teachings  and  emotions  of  the  preacher.  As  .  “  ’aw  Am  nf  totAiiAAtnni  nnH  ipfii«  willing  to  take  are  when  they  are  sick  and  un-  g^®  ^7’”®  'Shm 

congregation?  A  man  who  never  wavers  a  Sites  This  is  the  wheat  lilt  of  the  future,  he  described  the  Pentecostal  age,  and  the  ®;  ^  7®.'^  ®''a  ®f  intellectual,  and  let  iis  gbje  to  work.  have  been  wrought  in  every  muscle  and  fibre 

hair’s  breadth,  either  in  presentation  or  appli-  stretching  awav  toward  Alaska.  The  Lord  is  times  of  refreshing  in  the  Reformation,  and  h®P®  ®f  r®hgioiis,  progress  for  the  country.  It  Unless,  therefore,  some  new  view  of  the  case  gZf  Thnating^the  o?  C™rSm^ 

caunn,  from  tbs  s.raigh.rcn..lng  truths  oMhe  E^^Eto/to  the  Chnrch  that  they  ffo  forward  especially  the  slorions  trlnmpl,.  of  the  Gospel  “S“"a?7e  C„°n«  “oTsSm  Ty I'ZcEm  Ere“^eeuE'“t-eTrLv‘EuEonnL*ECr  o-day™  uM  hlsEEn*  tErZlelfur''”- 

Gospel.  What  congregations  want,  whether  and  occupy  until  He  come.  m  modern  days  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  senteh  at  toe  Lourt  of  Belgium  by  an  accona-  paper  weekly.  We  travel  about  often  but  are  - - - 

weak  or  strong,  is  not  so  much  “  Parmer  Pas-  Being  on  the  borders  of  Manitoba,  we  ran  and  on  heathen  shores  the  ondlence  was  over-  “  oTEZhEu  JamEE  O^ZZm  Z  ?™derE  w'hen  Ee  are  frorhEme  oEl  Snfol  The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  remarks  on  a 


UltUS«  U1  llCl  CJibLCllipU  \.\J  LiilWJ.  IvllVTCtilU  lillio  ,  miss  our  naner  for  a  week  if  thev  are  as  ®i®^i®P»  handing  the  check  to  his 

purpose,  by  withdrawing  from  all  diplomatic  anxious  for  its  weekly  visits  as  thev  Z  thev  ^Hend,  ‘  get  that  cashed  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid 
intercourse  with  the  Vatican.  The  results  of  Z  Moreo^Z^^^^^^^  trouble  and  delay,  ter  I  shall  not  live  over  two 

mailers,  and  pressmen,  are  dependent  on  their  check  was  c^h^  immediate^, 

wepklv  tabor  for  their  snnt.nrt,  «nrl  e»nnnt  ^nd  the  money  applied  as  Dr.  Bishop  (lirected. 


and  trembling  tissue  of  the  dying  man.  A  like 
spirit  animating  the  hearts  of  Christian  men 
to-day,  would  hasten  the  millennium. 


weak  or  strong,  is  not  so  much  “  Farmer  Pas-  Being  on  the  borders  of  Manitoba,  we  ran  and  on  heathen  shores,  the  audience  was  over-  f  ‘^ers  when  4e  arrfr4m  hom^^^^  ZZl  The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  remarks  on  a 

tors,”  as  Farming  Pastors— ministers  whose  down  to  Winnipeg,  and  found  that  the  village  whelmed,  and  “  diolch  ”  and  “mtaiant”  ex-  g  ~g|g  More  than  twenty  years  aco  this  cor-  was  abroad  not  long  ago  for  over  a  year,  and  tragic  incident  of  only  the  past  week  : 

lives  are  devoted  to  the  spiritual  farming  of  of  300  had  grown  to  a  city  of  10,000  within  ten  pressions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  gushed  ^nAAnflAnt  mnrlA  Lie  aAnnnininnAA^Ai  AinAH.  alniost  every  week  wrote  about  as  much  for  A  segar  spark  falling  upon  the  dress  of  the 

their  congregations;  to  honest,  earnest,  wise,  years,  and  seems  now  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  fr®m  the  lips  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  At  the  ‘  i  -t  •  h'  '  ^  'tit  at  i  ®®’-  ®®^n*nn8  as  when  at  home,  and  judging  lady  with  whom  the  smoker  was  walking  In  a 

and  loving  effort  to  win  and  save  souls  Such  its  destiny  It  is  the  capital  of  two  provinces,  ®l®s®  a  grand  old  Welsh  favorite  hymn,  brim-  nac,  renewea  it  in  ms  own  city  last  xMay,  and  fj-om  many  kind  expressions  from  our  readers,  city  street,  set  it  in  a  blaze,  and  the  lady  died 

ministers  are  always  untrammelled  not  only,  and  the  enfreixof  for  still  another  whose  capital  fuU  ®f  the  teachings  of  the  sermon,  a  hvmn  ba®  found  it  pleasantly  continuea  in  reading  a  they  would  be  quite  as  willing  to  have  him  from  her  burns.  Smoking  in  the  street  is  a 

but  are  loved,  respected,  and  heard  with  eager-  is  several  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest,  but  that  everybody  knew-  '  volume  of  Adi  resses  and  MisceJ,ames  re-  abroml  as  at  home  rude  habit,  especially  when  in 

AAoo  tla  xaaxv.  A,a„.r  ;  .1  -  J  .  xt5  ssevexax  XX  -xu -x  mu  ua  t  u  ax-  ceutly  published  by  him.  The  aiiflresses  and  If  it  were  possible  ter  us  to  visit  every  family  lady :  but  no  one  supposed  that  such  a  terrible 

ne^  The  truth  may  indeed  make  a  smart,  within  telegraphic  communication  with  it.  The  Marchog  Jesu  ^  lluydd.anu.s,  ^y^  ^  gj  gg^jects  in  a  week  where  our  paper  goes,  and  get  per-  lesson  was  in  store  ter  mankind  as  this,  that 

but  if  It  wimes  in  wisdom  and  honesty  from  a  loyal  sons  of  the  Queen  have  a  new  empire  Gwisg  dy  gleddyf  ar  dy  giun,”-  withZl  of  which  the  author  sho^  himself  t<^  sonally  acquainted  with  each  reader,  we  might  the  papers  have  reported.  Gentlemen  wUl 

source  that  is  known  to  be  full  of  love,  it  draws  here  in  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Atiia-  was  sufig  with  wonderful  effeat.  The  hymn  de-  familiar  and  in  his  treatment  of  which  be  ^®  v^hling  to  sliut  up  for  a  week  ;  but  as  that  soon  forget  the  incident :  but  the  ladies  have 
and  seldom  drives.  basca,  and  Peace  rivers,  along  wliich  the  warm  scribed  the  Great  Cajitain  of  the  hosts  of  the  i-  i  a  «  bicrh  dAirrAA  nt  litorarv  ai  u  i  impossible,  we  must  print  fifty-two  papers  a  tenacious  memories,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 

A  pair  of  forceps  in  a  skilled  and  tender  hand  breezes  of  the  Japan  current  bring  in  the  Spring-  Lord,  going  forth  in  themightof  His  power,  IZix  Z  aIavZh  tLnZZd  y®ar,  and  every  fourth  year  fifty-three.  run  any  risk  when  the  means  of  avoidtag  it  are 

have  an  irresistible  attraction  to  an  aching  time  from  the  north.  Winnijicg  is  only  fifteen  conquering  and  to  conquer,  until  all  His  foes  4„i„  eAinA  nf  tbAm  aro  mndAta  tla  wLaIa  The  way  to  take  a  vacation  is  to  take  it.  ®®  slinple  and  at  ready  ®®“^“f  • 

S*  in  ZkUled  VrtenTer  Tatd  1  ??b ??  ^‘^^Thi®hod  and  His  domain  universally  ^iZe  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  one.  ®^®  ®*  ®®"  We  moithron  our®Soro4ghfafes.  and  coSSed 

pel  m  a  sKillea  ana  teuaer  nand,  to  a  soul  Hudson  Bay  Company  we  found  the  latest  Lon-  and  permanently  established  on  earth,  and  Clement  c®ntem  poraries  is  doing,  without  so  fnuch  to  where  it  belongs _ the  club  and  smoking* 

conscious  of  sin.  Truth  is  not  the  thing  men  don  fabrics.  In  the  fur-room  every  variety  is  the  glory  everlasting  when  Christ  is  Lord  of  cuioago,  lu.,  Aug.  lo,  isso.  ‘  '  ado  about  it  as  formerly.  As  regards  the  sav-  rooms. 


ado  about  it  as  formerly.  As  regards  the  sav- 1  rooms. 
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_ lyTEIiKATTONAL  SERIES. _ 

Sunday,  Sept.  5,  1880. 

LOT’S  ESCAPE  FROM  SODOM. 

The  Lesson  :  Oen.  xix.  12-26. 

13.  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  be¬ 
sides  T  son-in-law,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and 
whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  them  out  ol  this 
dty,  bring  them  out  of  this  place : 

18.  For  we  Will  destroy  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them 
Is  waxen  great  before  &e  face  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  sent  ns  to  destroy  It. 

14.  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons-ln-law, 
which  married  his  daughters,  and  said,  Up,  get  you  out  of 
this  place;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city.  But  he 
seemed  as  one  that  mocked  unto  his  sons-ln-law. 

15.  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels  hasten¬ 
ed  Lot,  saying.  Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters, 
which  are  here;  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  Iniquity  of 
the  city. 

16.  And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  his 
hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  band  of 
his  two  daughters;  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him  :  and 
they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them 
forth  abroad,  that  he  said.  Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  be¬ 
hind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

18.  And  Lot  said  unto  them.  Oh !  not  so,  my  Lord : 

18.  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which  thou  hast  show¬ 
ed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die : 

M.  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a 
little  one :  Ob  I  let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?) 
and  my  soul  shall  live. 

31.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Bee,  I  have  accepted  thee  con¬ 
cerning  this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city, 
for  the  which  thou  hast  spoken. 

33.  Haste  thee,  escape  Either ;  for  I  cannot  do  anything 
till  thou  be  come  thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  Zoar. 

33.  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered 
into  Zoar. 

34.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomor¬ 
rah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 

35.  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  uix>n 
the  ground. 

36.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she 
became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDOE,  D.D. 
yhe  events  of  this  lesson  occurred  on  the  day 
following  those  which  were  our  subject  a  week 
ago. 

Two  angels  come  to  the  house  of  Lot,  who  is 
now  a  resident  in  Sodom,  and  evidently  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  its  citizens,  for  we  read 
of  his  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city  (Gen.  xix.  1). 

Vebse  12.  They  are  spoken  of  as  “  men,”  be¬ 
cause  they  had  the  appearance  of  men,  but  in  the 
first  verse  they  are  called  “  angels.”  The  blessed 
truth  here  is  that  God  was  ready  to  save  all  the 
family  of  Lot,  and  the  invitation  of  the  two  angels 
is  to  all,  even  to  those  connected  by  marrirge  with 
his  household. 

Vebse  13.  Notice  the  expression  “The  Lord 
hath  sent  us.”  When  they  loft  the  patriarch’s 
tent  in  Hebron,  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  they 
were  three  in  number.  Now  turn  to  Gen.  xviii. 
22,  and  you  will  see  that  when  Abraham  detained 
the  one  whom  he  called  “My  Lord,”  with  his 
prayer,  the  other  two  went  on  toward  Sodom,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  Lord  visiting  that 
doomed  city.  The  language,  therefore,  in  this 
verse  is  different  from  the  language  in  the  18th 
chapter,  as  for  example  in  verses  21  and  28,  where 
God  himself  is  the  speaker.  Angels  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  ministers  of  God  to  ex¬ 
ecute  His  will,  whether  of  mercy  or  of  judgment. 
These  two  angelic  visitors  to  Sodom  came  on  a 
mission  of  judgment,  and  also  one  of  mercy,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  city  with  its  wicked  inhabitants,  and  to 
save  Lot  and  his  family. 

Vebse  14.  Here  we  see  Lot  in  a  new  character, 
as  a  preacher,  and  a  preacher  not  of  error,  but  of 
righteousness.  At  last  this  worldly,  inconsistent, 
money-loving  believer  has  waked  up  to  the  reality 
of  a  just  God.  Abraham  could  not  rouse  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger  in  pitching  his  tent  toward 
Sodom,  and  even  after  his  sad  experience  of  war 
and  captivity,  he  refused  to  go  back  to  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Jehovah,  and  settled  again  in  Sodom.  But 
the  fear  of  perishing  in  the  destruction  of  that  city 
has  at  last  opened  Lot’s  eyes,  and  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  begin  to  preach  to  his  family.  And 
it  was  earnest  preaching,  prompted  by  the  purest 
love,  and  characterized  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  di¬ 
vine  message  as  brought  to  him  by  the  angels. 
But  for  all  this.  Lot  was  a  total  failure  as  a  preach¬ 
er  of  righteousness,  and  why  ?  Because  his  pre¬ 
vious  life  had  been  so  inconsistent  that  he  had 
lost  his  testimony,  and  had  no  power  to  persuade 
ethers  to  believe.  He  cried  to  them  “Up,  get  ye 
out  of  this  place,”  but  they  could  have  answered 
him  “  You  have  been  living  contented  and  happy 
In  this  wicked  city  for  many  years,  and  kow  is  it 
that  you  have  so  suddenly  become  anxious  to  get 
out  of  it  ?  ”  If  he  had  said.  Why  two  angels  have 
come  to  warn  me  of  the  coming  destruction ;  they 
could  have  answered.  We  have  never  known  of  an¬ 
gels’  visits  to  your  home  before,  and  so  we  do  not 
believe  that  these  are  angels.  Ah,  angels  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  but  never 
till  now  had  they  entered  Lot’s  house.  So  you  see 
that  Lot  utterly  failed  to  make  any  impression  up¬ 
on  his  sons-in-law,  for  his  life  had  been  such  that 
his  words  were  powerless.  They  ridiculed  his 
fears,  laughed  at  his  faith  in  the  angelic  warning, 
just  as  the  antediluvians  laughed  at  the  preaching 
of  Noah  when  he  told  them  of  the  coming  fiood. 
Noah  went  into  the  ark  with  all  of  his  family,  for 
his  righteous  life  and  his  preaching  were  in  har¬ 
mony  ;  but  Lot  was  mocked  even  by  his  children. 

Vebsb  15.  The  time  had  come  for  God’s  wrath  to 
be  poured  out  upon  Sodom,  but  Lot  must  first  be 
saved,  for  while  the  ten  righteous  for  whose  sake 
Abi-aham  prayed  could  not  be  found.  Lot  was 
there,  and  Abraham’s  prayer  prevailed  to  secure 
salvation  to  his  erring  but  still  believing  nephew. 
Why  did  Lot  need  to  be  “  hastened  ”  by  the  an¬ 
gels  ?  Some  answer  that  he  was  reluctant  to  go 
without  all  the  dear  ones  of  his  family,  and  so  he 
was  reluctant  to  speak  the  last  warning  word  and 
leave  them  to  perish.  Others  reason  that  while 
Lot  believed  in  the  words  of  the  angels,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  escape  from  the  city,  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  go,  for  he  had  so  much  that  he  loved  which  he 
must  leave  behind.  His  large  circle  of  friends, 
his  property,  all  the  honors  given  him  by  the  city, 
it  was  hard  for  Lot  to  turn  his  back  upon  them  all. 
He  fully  intended  to  go,  but  it  cost  a  struggle,  and 
so  he  wished  for  time  to  consider  and  prepare  to 
go.  We  see  in  this  verse  these  two  facts :  1.  Lot 
was  in  danger  of  being  “  eonsumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  city.”  2.  He  would  never  have  escaped 
from  the  city  if  the  angels  had  not  hastened  him. 

Vbbse  16.  Lot  still  lingered  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  angelsi  He  could  see  no 
signs  of  the  coming  storm ;  every  one  in  the  city 
was  employed  as  usual,  not  fearing  any  disaster, 
and  Lot  probably  reasoned  that  there  wa-s  surely 
no  necessity  of  such  great  haste.  Very  likely  he 
wished  to  settle  up  his  business,  and  then  there 
were  old  friends  to  bid  Good-bye,  and  so  ho  linger¬ 
ed.  He  would  have  lingered  too  long  but  for  the 
touch  of  the  angels.  Their  wobds  availed  no¬ 
thing,  and  so  they  “  laid  hold  of  his  hand  ’’—that 
is,  using  gentle  force  to  ensure  his  escape.  Here 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  richness  of  God’s  grace  to 
undeserving  sinners.  There  was  no  merit  in  Lot 
to  call  for  this  divine  interest ;  but  he  was  a  child 
of  the  covenant ;  Abraham’s  prayers  went  up  for 
him  every  day,  and  so  God  was  merciful  unto  him 
— so  merciful  that  He  not  only  was  willing  to  save 
him,  but  sent  angels  to  rescue  him,  and /orce  him 
out  of  Sodom  when  he  would  have  lingered  too 
•  long  and  “perished.”  So  we  are  “  saved  by  grace” 
— a  grace  so  rich  in  mercy  that  it  not  only  invites 
us  to  come  and  live,  but  conatraitis  us  to  come. 
Though  we  resist  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cling  to  the 
world,  unwilling  to  give  up  all  for  eternal  life,  yet 
He  will  not  let  us  perish,  but  invites  and  urges 
and  lays  hold  upon  us,  until  we  are  saved  from 
death  and  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 

“  Twaa  the  same  love  that  spread  the  feast 
Which  Bweetly  forced  us  in. 

Else  we  had  sUU  refused  to  taste. 

And  perished  in  our  sin,”. 

How  many  went  out  of  Sodom  with  Lot  ?  Only 
three— his  wife  and  two  daughters.  This  did  not 
comprise  his  whole  family,  and  from  the  words 
“  Thy  two  daughters  which  are  here,”  we  may  rea¬ 


son  that  there  were  other  children,  who  refused  to 
leave  the  city,  through  unbelief. 

Vebse  17.  The  scene  changes  from  the  city  to 
the  plain,  where  Lot  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
are  standing,  for  now  the  Divine  compulsion 
ceases.  God  had  to  force  him  out  of  Sodom,  but 
now  He  commands  him  “Escape  for  thy  life.” 
We  learn  two  important  truths  here;  1.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  out  of  Sodom — that  is,  regeneration 
is  not  sanctification,  but  the  fighting  begins  afteb 
we  have  believed.  As  soon  as  a  sinner  Is  pardon¬ 
ed  and  delivered  from  condemnation,  then  comes 
the  command  “  Escape  for  thy  life,”  “Watch  and 
pray,”  “Grow  in  grace,”  “Forget  the  things  that 
are  behind,  and  press  toward  the  mark.” 

Lot  thought  that  when  he  was  out  ®f  Sodom  he 
was  safe,  but  Gbd  warns  him  of  his  danger.  The 
believer  who  is  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  his  justi¬ 
fication,  is  in  great  danger. 

“  My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard ; 

Ten  thousand  foes  arise. 

And  hosts  of  sins  are  pressing  hard 

To  draw  thee  from  the  skies.” 

2.  We  learn  the  difference  as  regards  the  sinner’s 
part,  between  conversion  and  sanctification.  In 
conversion,  the  whole  work  is  God’s,  and  all  that 
the  sinner  does  is  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Use  as  illustrations  the  healing  of 
the  leper  by  Christ,  and  the  giving  sight  to  Barti- 
meus.  But  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  the  be¬ 
liever  is  commanded  to  watch,  to  pray,  to  fight,  to 
grow,  to  be  perfect.  Notice  also  the  significance 
of  the  command  "Escape.”  Lot  was  commanded 
to  escaiie/rowt  Sodom,  to  escape  to  the  mountain, 
to  escape  for  his  life,  and  to  escape  not  looking 
behind  him.  Jesus  warned  His  disciples  against 
looking  back  to  the  world,  saying  that  such  an  one 
was  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Vebses  18-21.  We  have  in  this  prayer  of  Lot— 1. 
Boldness  of  approach  to  God;  but  here  it  was 
boldness  for  the  sake  of  self,  while  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  it  was  boldness  for  the  sake  of  Sodom. 
2.  Unbelief.  God  had  said  “  Escape  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,”  and  Lot  should  have  known  that  he  would 
have  time  and  strength  to  reach  the  mountain,  for 
God  never  commands  us  to  do  what  we  cannot  do 
through  His  strength.  Lot  believed  in  the  fact  of 
his  great  danger,  but  his  faith  had  not  grasped  the 
glorious  fact  of  God’s  sufficient  grace.  He  knew 
that  God  wanted  to  save  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  God  was  able  to  save  him.  So  he  prays  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  fiee  to  a  little  city  near  by, 
and  his  prayer  included  a  petition  that  this  city 
may  be  spared  for  his  sake.  This  city  was  named 
“  Bela,”  the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  Lot  urges  his  plea  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “a 
little  one,”  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants.  Poor 
Lot !  When  he  was  in  Sodom  it  was  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  leave,  but  now  hie  oourage  has  all 
gone,  and  he  is  afraid  that  he  will  be  destroyed, 
even  if  he  obeys  God  and  flees  for  his  life.  But 
God  grants  even  this  prayer  of  His  faithless  ser¬ 
vant,  and  Bela  is  spared  for  Lot’s  sake.  We  learn 
here  what  a  gracious  King  sits  on  the  mercy-seat. 
Who  hears  and  answers  our  prayers,  oven  when 
they  are  offered  in  little  faith,  and  even  when  they 
are  foolish  prayers.  Yet  He  loves  to  grant  our  re¬ 
quests,  and  is  patient  with  our  weaknesses. 

Vebse  22.  “  Zoar  ”  signifies  “  little.”  The  prom¬ 
inent  truth  in  this  verse  is  found  in  the  w’ords  “  I 
cannot  do  anything  till  thou  be  come  thither.” 
God’s  arm  of  vengeance  was  stretched  out  over 
Sodom,  but  mercy  was  stronger  than  vqngeance, 
and  the  judgment  was  stayed  till  Lot  was  safe  in 
Zoar. 

Vebses  24,  25.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  vale  of  Slddim,  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Notice  the  pecu¬ 
liar  language  of  this  verse.  “The  Lord  rained 
.  .  .  from  [the  Lord  out  of  heaven.”  It  will  be 
profitless  for  the  teacher  to  attempt  to  explain 
what  this  storm  of  “brimstone  and  fire  ”  was,  for 
we  know  so  little  on  the  subject.  In  fact  our  only 
knowledge,  apart  from  the  Bible,  is  from  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  plainly  volcanic.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege,  a  few  years  since,  to  visit  that  locality,  and  to 
pick  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  volcanic 
stones,  while  some  of  our  party  boiled  an  egg  in 
the  hot  spring  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I 
need  not  describe  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  nor  my  laughable  efforts  to  swim  in  its 
waters,  as  I  should  only  be  repeating  what  has  so 
often  been  written  by  travellers.  Some  argue  that 
these  cities  were  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption ; 
but  how  then  will  you  explain  the  plain  w'ords 
“  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  ”  ?  Others  affirm  that  it  was 
the  fire  from  heaven  which  set  the  bitumen  in  a 
blaze,  while  others  believe  that  it  was  a  literal  rain 
of  ignited  sulphur.  But  this  question  is  unimpor¬ 
tant  compared  with  the  solemn  fact  that  God  did, 
by  a  miracle,  overthrow  these  guilty  cities,  and 
that  this  destruction  was  by  the  same  God  who 
was  so  merciful  to  Lot.  We  learn,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  judgments  threatened 
upon  those  who  reject  the  offered  salvation. 

This  destruction  of  Sodom  is  referred  to  in  very 
many  passages  as  a  divine  warning  to  those  who 
disobey  God.  Bead  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Isa.  xiii.  19; 
Jer.  XX.  16,  1.  40 ;  Ezek.  xvl.  49,  50 ;  Hosea  xi.  8 ; 
Amos  Iv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9 ;  Luke  xvil.  28,  29 ;  2  Peter 
ii.  6 ;  also  Fsa.  xl.  6. 

Vebse  26.  This  verse,  describing  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  an  awful  visitation  of  the  justice  of 
God,  should  be  treated  with  great  wisdom  by  the 
teacher.  Be  careful  to  go  only  so  far  as  the  Word 
warrants,  and  no  further. 

Let  me  simply  give  a  few  suggestions,  which 
may  aid  you. 

I.  Is  this  a  legendary  story,  which  by  some 
means  has  crept  into  the  sacred  history  ?  An¬ 
swer. — 1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  in¬ 
dicate  this.  2.  The  fact  that  the  event  is  super¬ 
natural  is  no  argument  against  its  truth.  If  you 
throw  out  the  supernatural  from  the  Bible,  there 
will  be  little  left,  and  nothing  of  any  value  to  our 
souls.  3.  If  you  call  this  story  a  legend  because 
it  is  supernatural  and  seems  impossible  to  finite 
wisdom,  then  on  this  principle  you  must  doubt  the 
truth  of  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  4.  It  is  for  those  who  deny  that  this 
event  belongs  to  the  volume  of  inspiration,  to 
prove  their  assertion.  Mere  denial  or  ridicule  are 
no  argument.  5.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  real¬ 
ity  of  this  event  that  our  Saviour  in  His  teachings 
refers  to  Lot’s  wife  as  an  example  of  the  peril  of 
delay  in  the  hour  of*  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of 
Man. — Luke  xvii.  31,  32. 

II.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  death  occur¬ 
red  by  a  miracle,  or  was  Lot’s  wife  overtaken  by 
the  sulphurous  storm  which  was  falling  uixm  the 
cities  of  the  plain  ?  The  first  proposition  Biay  be 
true,  but  it  is  always  the  safest  course  never  to  in¬ 
terpret  an  event  as  a  miracle  which  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  natural  laws,  and  therefore  I  would  explain 
to  the  class  that  this  woman,  whose  heart  was  in 
Sodom,  by  lingering,  in  her  regret  at  leaving  her 
treasures  and  friends,  was  overtaken  bj’  the  storm 
of  death. 

III.  Why  did  she  look  back  ?  .\nd  hero  let  me 
remind  teachers  that  they  will  meet  with  the  feel¬ 
ing,  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  that  this  was  a 
severe  and  unjust  punishment  simply  for  looking 
back  once,  to  see  the  burning  city.  But  she  was 
not  put  to  death  for  one  look  at  Sodom.  The  He¬ 
brew  word  translated  “look”  signifies  more  than 
a  passing  glance ;  it  means  an  earnest  contempla¬ 
tion,  a  looking  intently,  with  a  desire  to  go  back. 
You  will  find  the  same  word  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  5.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  woman  was  a  native  of 
Sodom,  whom  Lot  had  married  after  he  became  a 
resident  in  the  city.  My  own  belief  has  been  that 
she  was  not  a  converted  woman,  but  0k>d  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  save  her  for  Lot’s  sake.  She  had  probably 
followed  her  husband  unwillingly,  when  the  angel 


laid  hold  of  her  hand  (Gen.  xlx.  15),  and  as  soon 
as  the  divine  compulsion  ceased  she  looked  back, 
where  her  heart  was.  All  her  old  companions 
were  in  Sodom ;  her  home  was  there ;  her  pleas¬ 
ures  weie  there ;  and  there  was  a  regret  at  leaving 
all  these,  a  desire  to  enjoy  them  once  more,  and 
an  unbelief  in  the  word  of  the  angels,  such  as  char¬ 
acterized  her  sons-in-law.  Notice  that  though  the 
angel  “laid  hold  of  her  hand,”  and  by  this  means 
brought  her  out  of  the  city,  yet  the  question  of  her 
escape,  after  all,  depended  on  herself,  for  she  was 
able  to  look  back  and  to  turn  back.  So,  while  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  sweetly  compel  the  sinner  out  of 
the  city  of  destruction,  yet  God  never  robs  him  of 
his  power  of  free  choice,  and  the  anxious,  “  al¬ 
most  persuaded,”  sinner  may  look  back  and  linger 
until  it  is  too  late. 

IV.  AVhat  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words 
“  She  became  a  pillar  of  salt  ”  ?  Answer. — Not 
that  she  was  by  a  miracle  changed  into  salt,  but 
that,  overtaken  by  the  sulphurous  storm,  her  body 
was  incrusted  with  the  salt  shower,  so  that  she  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  pillar  or  monument  of  salt.  The 
story  of  her  awful  death  is  a  solemn  warning  to 
all  who  arc  burdened  with  their  sin  and  see  their 
danger — a  warning  to  seek  earnestly,  and  at  once, 
the  shelter  of  the  cleansing  blood.  God  was  able 
to  save  even  Lot’s  wife — “  He  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost  ” — but  she  perished  as  truly  as  did 
the  Sodomites  whom  God  did  not  try  to  save,  for 
there  was  no  safety  on  the  plain,  and  she  disre¬ 
garded  the  warning  of  the  angels  to  flee  to  the 
mountain. 

In  closing  the  lesson  the  teacher  should  press 
home  upon  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  the  solemn 
and  precious  spiritual  truths  which  are  enfolded 
in  these  versos.  They  are 

1.  God  as  a  holy  God  hates  sin. 

2.  God  as  a  just  God  must  punish  the  sinner. 

3.  All  men  have  sinned,  and  so  all  are  under  con¬ 
demnation. 

4.  Had  there  been  no  incarnation  and  no  Calva¬ 
ry,  this  would  bo  the  limit  of  our  knowledg  of 
God,  as  related  to  the  sinner.  For  you  ca  lot 
learn  the  truth  of  God’s  love  in  His  creation.  You 
can  learn  His  wisdom  and  power,  but  there  are  no 
marks  of  His  love. 

5.  In  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  we  see  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  and  in  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  we 
see  His  saving  love. 

6.  The  angels  who  came  to  Sodom  sought  only 
the  salvation  of  Lot  and  his  family.  But  Jehovah- 
Jesus  would  not  that  any  perish,  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  invitation  is  to  every  perishing  sinner,  “  Come 
unto  Me,  for  why  will  ye  die.” 

7.  All  may  be  saved,  but  there  is  no  time  for  de¬ 
lay.  “  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.”  The  Bible  is  full  of  warnings  to  the 
hesitating  soul.  Urge  the  scholars  to  flee  to  Christ 
NOW’,  for  we  are  not  sure  of  any  moment  beyond 
the  present. 

8.  The  blessed  security  of  all  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Saviour,  and  have  been  folded  in  the 
everlasting  arms.  No  storms  can  reach  them 
thebe.  Death’s  chilling  waters  are  not  felt  thebe. 
Divine  justice  cannot  touch  them  there.  There  is 
perfect  peace,  perfect  safety,  perfect  happiness, 
and  eternal  life  in  the  hiding-place  in  the  “riven 
rock.” 

“  While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath. 

When  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 

When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown. 

See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne — 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 


THE  LAND  BEYOND  THE  SEA. 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  I 
When  will  llfes  task  be  o’er  ? 

When  shall  we  reach  that  soft  blue  shore 
O’er  the  dark  sLrait,  whose  billows  foam  and  roar  ? 
When  shall  we  come  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  ? 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  1 
How  close  it  often  seems 

When  flushed  with  evening’s  peaceful  gleams ; 

And  the  wistful  lieart  looks  o’er  the  strait,  and  dreams ! 
It  longs  to  fly  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  t 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  I 
Sometimes  distinct  and  near. 

It  grows  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 

And  the  gulf  narrows  to  a  thread-like  mere ; 

We  seem  half-way  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  1 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  I 
Sometimes  across  the  strait. 

Like  a  drawbridge  to  a  castle  gate. 

The  slanting  sunbeams  lie,  and  seem  to  wait 
For  us  to  pass  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea ! 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  I 
0  how  the  lapsing  years, 

’Mid  our  not  unsubmissive  tears. 

Have  borne,  now  singly,  now  in  fleets,  the  biers 
Of  those  we  love  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  1 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  I 
How  dark  our  present  home  I 
By  the  dull  beach  and  sullen  foam 
How  wearily,  how  drearily  we  roam. 

With  arms  outstretched  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  1 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  1 
When  will  our  toil  be  done  ? 

Slow-footed  years,  more  swiftly  run 
Into  the  gold  of  that  unsetting  sun  I 
Home-sick  we  are  for  thee, 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  1 

The  land  beyond  the  sea ! 

Why  fadest  thou  in  light  ? 

Why  art  thou  better  seen  toward  night  ? 

Dear  land,  look  always  plain,  look  always  bright. 

That  we  may  gaze  on  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  I 

The  land  beyond  the  sea  1 
Sweet  is  thine  endless  rest ; 

But  sweeter  far  that  Father’s  breast, 

Uwn  thy  shores  eternally  possessed ; 

For  Jesus  reigns  o’er  tnee, 

Calm  land  beyond  the  sea  1  — Fabkb. 

SHARK  FISHING  AT  NANTUCKET. 

This  is  the  way  a  SpringUeld  man  describes  his 
shark-fishing  experience  at  Nantucket,  after 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye  man’s  fashion ;  I  wish 
you  had  been  here  a  few  days  ago  and  gone 
out  “sharking”  with  us.  Eight  wont  in  a 
whale-boat,  and  caught  nine  in  about  two 
hours.  We  have  great  iron  hooks  covered 
with  small  fish  ;  eight  feet  of  chain  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  hook,  and  then  sixty  feet  of  rope  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  horse.  We  let  the  bait  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  wait  in  tranquillity  for  a 
bite.  By-and-by  there  is  a  gentle  tug  at  the 
hook,  or  a  “  sensation  ”  as  some  of  our  party 
called  it ;  easy — slow— you  are  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  is  there — you  hold  your  breath 
— whisper  to  your  companions  “  Hush —  I’ve 
got  one  !  ”  The  shark  starts  off  with  the  bait, 
you  let  him  run  about  a  yard,  then  with  one 
mighty  jerk  fasten  the  hook  in  his  mouth,  and 
haul  in.  This  is  where  the  fun  begins.  If  you 
ever  lived  on  a  farm,  and  tried  to  lead  a  cow  in 
the  road  that  was  bound  she  wouldn’t  go  at  all 
one  minute,  and  then  bound  to  go  both  sides 
of  the  road  at  once,  then  to  go  backward,  and 
then  to  climb  trees — you  can  imagine  what  it  is 
to  haul  in  a  shark. 

You  yell  all  the  time — you  must  yell ;  you 
can’t  help  it.  You  feel  that  if  you  don’t  yell 
you  won’t  get  the  shark.  Your  companions 
begin  to  yell.  Hand  over  hand  you  tug  in  the 
line.  You  stop  yelling  for  a  minute,  and  inch 
by  inch  the  shark  takes  the  line  out,  he  brings 
your  hands  clean  down  to  the  gunwale.  You 
rally,  brace  your  feet— give  another  yell.  The 
crew  help  you  pull— they  yell— they  speak  en¬ 
couraging  words  to  you.  You  puff  and  yell, 
and  pant  and  howl  and  strain  hand  over  hand 
while  the  crew  shout  “  Hang  to  him  !  ”  Whack 
go  your  knuckles  against  the  gunwales,  but 
you  still  hang  and  yell.  Just  when  you  feel  as 
if  you  couldn’t  pull  another  pound,  his  great 
ugly  head  comes  in  sight.  Then  you  give  a  big 
yell,  and  rightin  the  midst  of  it  the  shark  gives 
a  flounce  and  pours  a  bucket  of  salt  water  into 
your  face  and  bre^t.  You  grab  the  chain  with 
both  hands,  lift  his  head  clean  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  the  brute  plays  he  is  an  auger, 
and  turns  himself  over  and  over,  you  think  at 
the  rate  of  forty  times  a  minute.  Then  you 
yell  in  right  down  earnest :  “  Hit  him !  hit 
him  !  hit  him  !  ”  Meantime  the  crew  are  not 
idle.  Armed  with  clubs  three  feet  long,  they 
pound  firet  hie  noee  (his  brains  lie  in  his  nose), 


then  the  gunwale,  then  the  chain  within  four 
inches  of  your  hand,  then  his  nose  again.  The 
shark  stops  dodging  for  a  moment — a  few  more 
welts  on  his  nose  and  he  is  a  “  a  deader.”  We 
get  him  aboard  with  hooks  and  levers.  Then 
you  sit  down  and  try  to  draw  a  long  breath — 
perhaps  you  will,  but  I  didn’t.  I  concluded 
one  was  enough  for  me,  and  in  the  future  I 
would  help  yell.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
teachers’  meeting,  w'here  the  question  came  up 
of  the  divine  care  for  animals.  I  asked  if  it 
was  right  to  take  the  life  of  an  animal  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  it,  and  it  was  voted  "  No.” 


The  Republican 

Campaign  of  1880. 


Manual. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telephone,  the  Ad¬ 
elaide  (Australia)  Postofflee  chimes  have  been 
clearly  heard  a  distance  of  240  miles. 

The  first  glass  factory  in  the  United  States 
of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge  was  built 
in  1780. 

Yan  Phon  Lee  lately  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at 
New  Haven,  having  taken  the  first  prize  in 
English  and  one  in  Greek  composition.  An¬ 
other  took  prizes  in  Latin  and  penmanship. 

Mrs.  DeGrout  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  has 
built  a  church  at  her  own  expense,  has  had  a 
clause  put  in  the  deed  to  the  effect  that  if  fairs 
or  festivals  are  held  therein  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  original  owner. 

An  eminent  Hanoverian  botanist  describes  a 
rose-tree  now  in  existence  in  his  country  which 
is  a  thousand  years  old,  and  which  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  was  regarded,  with  especial  inter¬ 
est  as  forming  a  remarkable  monument  of  the 
past. 

There  are  599,986,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  which 
489,538,000  have  never  been  surveyed.  The 
unsurveyed  portion  of  Montana  alone  is  larger 
than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Alexander  Williams  of  Boston  owns  a 
cane  which  it  is  said  he  is  about  to  present  to 
Gen.  Hancock.  The  cane  is  over  150  years  old, 
with  a  carved  head  on  which  is  the  name  of 
the  first  owner,  Thomas  Hancock,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Boston,  who  in  1737  built  the 
well-remembered  Hancock  House  on  Beacon 
street. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  citizens  of  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  chargor  to  Robert  Oli¬ 
ver  jr.  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment.  Major 
Oliver  is  dead,  but  his  horse,  which  passed 
through  eleven  battles,  still  lives  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  and  performs  light  carriage  ser¬ 
vice  nimbly  every  day. 

The  American  Machinist  says  “  With  all  the 
millions  of  sheep  raised  in  New  Mexico,  there 
is  not  a  woollen  mill  in  the  Territory  ;  with 
cattle  innumerable,  there  is  not  a  tannery  ; 
with  millions  of  trees,  there  is  not  a  planing 
mill ;  with  abundant  natural  products  for  mak¬ 
ing  iron,  there  is  not  a  single  foundry.” 

The  last  religious  census  in  France  shows 
that  there  are  35,387,703  Roman  Catholics, 
467,531  Calvinists,  80,117  Lutherans,  and  33,113 
of  other  Protestant  denominations.  The  Jews 
number  about  50,000,  and  90,000  are  attached 
to  no  Church. 

New  York  is  not  very  rich  in  public  libraries. 
But  the  Astor  Library,  with  all  its  treasures,  is 
free  ;  the  Apprentices’  is  free  to  all  young  per¬ 
sons,  male  or  female,  that  are  in  any  service  or 
employment ;  the  City  is  free  ;  the  new  Lenox, 
very  valuable,  is  free  ;  and  there  are  several 
smaller,  free  to  all.  These  are  not  circulating 
libraries  ;  but  the  Mercantile,  which  charges 
only  $5  per  annum,  furnishes  reading  to  be 
taken  home. 

The  origin  of  handkerchief  is  from  kerchief, 
old  English  coverchief,  made  from  couvrir,  to 
cover,  and  chef,  the  head.  It  was  originally  a 
square  of  fine  linen  worn  on  the  head.  After¬ 
ward  it  was  carried  in  the  hand,  and  used  to 
both  wipe  the  face  and  hands,  and  to  wear  over 
the  head,  and  called  “handkerchief.”  At  a 
still  later  date  it  was  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
the  ponderous  word  “pocket-handkerchief” 
was  added  to  the  language. 

A  letter  has  recently  been  delivered  in  France 
after  being  detained  in  the  postoffice  for  half 
a  century.  A  singular  discotery  was  made 
three  weeks  ago  in  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  now  going  on  in  the  General  Postofflee  at 
Paris.  In  a  panel  near  one  of  the  boxes  was 
found  a  letter  which  had  been  posted  exactly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which  by  some  mischance 
had  got  stuck  in  the  panel,  instead  of  finding 
its  way  into  the  box.  The  letter  was  duly  for¬ 
warded  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  address¬ 
ed,  who,  still  more  strangely,  was  alive,  and 
received  it  safely.  The  writer,  however,  had 
been  dead  many  years. 

A  lady  had  in  her  employment  a  young  man 
from  the  country.  On  certain  occasions  he 
was  instructed  to  inform  any  company  who 

might  ring  at  the  door  that  ‘  Mrs.  S - was 

not  at  home.’  One  day  John  made  this  re¬ 
ply  to  a  lady,  who  shortly  went  away,  leaving 
a  card  and  a  promise  to  call  again.  As  the 
card  was  handed  to  hie  mistress,  she  said 

‘  John,  what  did  you  say  to  the  lady  ?  ’ 

‘  I  told  her  that  you  were  not  at  home.’ 

‘  Well,  John,  I  hope  you  did  not  laugh.’ 

‘O  no,  ma’am,’  said  John,  ‘I  never  laugh 
when  I  tell  a  lie.’ 

The  following  story,  told  in  Harper’s  Drawer, 
illustrates  the  wedding  manners  of  seventy 
years  ^o,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  green  young 
Benedict. 

A  minister  of  Newburyport  was  once  called 
up,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  to  marry  a  cou¬ 
ple.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  minister’s 
wife  did  not  rise  to  witness  the  ceremony,  but 
gave  her  husband  particular  directions  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  wedding  guests. 

‘  Don’t  forget  to  pass  the  cake  and  wine. 
Doctor,’  said  she.  ‘  The  cake  is  in  the  comer 
cupboard,  and  you’ll  find  the  wine  on  the  third 
right-hand  shelf  in  the  sideboard.’ 

The  Doctor  promised  obedience,  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  went  down  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Returning  a  half  hour  later,  he  found 
his  wife  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  an  anxious  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face. 

‘  Doctor,’  she  cried,  ‘  did  you  give  them  any 
wine  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly,  my  dear,  just  as  you  told  me.’ 

‘  Not  from  the  decanter  on  the  third  shelf  of 
the  sideboard  ?  ’ 

‘  That  is  exactly  where  you  directed  me  to 
find  it,  wife.’ 

‘  Dear,  dear !  Did  they  drink  much  of  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  yes  ;  they  emptied  their  glasses.’ 

‘  What  shall  we  do  ?  Doctor,  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take — it  was  ipecac  wine  you  gave  them !  O 
how  sick  they  must  be !  Do,  dear,  put  on  your 
cloak  and  go  right  after  them  ;  they  can’t  have 
gone  far.’ 

The  doctor  found  the  bridal  party  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  next  street. 

‘  What  made  you  drink  the  wine? ’  he  asked. 

‘  Couldn’t  you  tell  by  the  taste  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  it  ?  ’ 

The  bridegroom  answered  between  his 
qualms  ; 

‘  She  whispered  to  me  that  it  tasted  dredful 
queer,  but  I  told  her  ’twas  because  she  was 
gettin’  married !  ’ 
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Fire  Insuratice  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital,  -  $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus,  . . 807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

In  a  series  ot  thirty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Chlstians,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 
“ Help  for  Worried  Week-days,”  “Religion  in  the  Home,” 
“The  Choice  of  Friends,”  “Weariness  in  Well-doing,” 
“Books  and  Beading,”  “Personal  Beauty,”  Ac.  The  style 
of  these  chapters  is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  instruct. 
16mo.  Price,  81. 

NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  VICTOR. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 91 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 91  00 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

16mo.  llluMtrated.  Price . 91  OO 

CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A  demonstration  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  ot  God. 

ISmo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 

Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A,  BLACK,  Business  Snpt. 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

rTh.  macy  &10h 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

ALL  GOODS  FIRST-CLASS. 

PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Summer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS, 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BL.ACK  S1L.K8, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

CATALOGtIES  MAILED  FREE. 

During  July  and  August  this  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  13  o’clock,  Noon. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Casta  In  Banka . 83)49,689  45 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Arst 
lien  on  Real  Estate  wortta  $4,144,- 

960 . 1,859,898  90 

United  States  Stocks  (market  ▼alae)9,79  4,500  00 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  339,876  95 

State  and  Municipal  Roads .  191,350  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  value,  $9<)6,806.49)..  659,950  OO 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1880 .  83,'JIO  47 

Balance  In  bands  of  Agents .  149,103  88 

Heal  Estate .  66,103  15 

Premiums  due  and  nncollected  on 
Policies  Issued  at  this  oOlee . .  8,499  88 

Total . •6,390,933~i9 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

Washington 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

Office,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Sts. 

Assets  $5,605,275,  invested  in  Government,  State,  and  (Sty 
Stocks,  and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Surplus  $942)708.82  above  all  liabilities. 


W.  HAXTUN,  Tlc-Pres.  and  Seo’y, 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  SeeV. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Snp’t  of  Agencies, 

B.  W.  McCBEADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam’r. 

A  merchant  of  New  York  city  Is  Insured  In  the  Wabhino- 
TON  Life  Imsubance  Co.  ot  New  Yoik,  under  policy  No.  8, 
tor  $5,000,  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  la 
$1,576.93.  The  value  ot  this  i>ollcy  to-day,  as  a  death  claim. 
Is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  the  net  investment.  The  average 
cost  of  this  policy,  per  annum,  is  $4.97  for  each  $1,000.  « 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatic  Dividend  System  of  tba 
Wasbinoton,  this  policy  would  be  kept  In  force  for  years, 
even  If  the  premiums  should  not  be  paid,  and  In  case  ot 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

Esetract/rom  the  R^rt  of  the  Offleial  Examination  of  the  ^ 
Oompany  bp  the  D^utp  Superintendent ;  W 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  tha 
contrary,  much  to  commend." 

1860  THIRTIETH  YEAR.  1880 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Assets  Jan.  1, 1880 . $10,019,166  OO 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities .  1,849,660  00 

Amount  ol  Insurance  in  Force .  33,333,000  00 

Ratio  of  Assete,^$139  to  each  $100  ot  UahUity. 

An  entire  generation  ot  careful  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  Nearly  $3,000  each  business  day  for  30  years  paid  to 
policy-holders. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Non-partlcipatlng  policies  Issued— at  low  rates— giving 
low  unvarying  cost  of  insurance  and  buying  insuranoe— 
not  dividends. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  wanted. 


Henbt  Stokes,  President. 

O.  Y.  Wemfle,  Tloe-Presldent. 
J.  L.  Halsex,  Secretary. 


HANUVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 


Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  - 
Outstanding  Liabilities, 
Re-insurance  Reserve, 
Net  Surplus,  .  -  .  - 


-  -  $600,000  00 

-  -  82,886  48 

-  -  428,810  63 

-  -  730,285  27 


ST^TiPT^  OENT.NET.  Important  to  Mothers. 

I  I  ^  i  I  "V  _  .  The  following  Is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  promlnei 

e  ■  ^  Securitv  Three  to  Six  ...  ”  . 


^  Security  Three  to  Six 
Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Builcliugs.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  36th  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  if  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  prominent 
physician  :  “We  have  used  your  Victor  Baby  Food  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  Summer  complaint  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  digestive  tract  In  Infants— probable  more  than 
300  cases  In  all— and  always  with  manifest  good  results. 
G.  W.  WINTEBBCBN,  M.D.,  Pbysiclau-ln-Cblef,  Manhattan 
Hospital,  New  York.” 


Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  -  $1,741,041  88 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

6.  S.  WALCOn,  President 

I.  REMSEN  LAKE,  Seeretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  SROAS'WAT,  NSTW  TOES, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-insurance . •1,231  264  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims ... .  224!672  06 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (tor  contingencies)..  100,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,069,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 .  93,606,598  49 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
Uons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIRECTORS  t 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


DEAF  CURED 

and  Hearing  Perfectly  Restored  by  using 

our  New  and  Impbovxd  Invisible  Tthpanum. 
Chespestsnd  most  efficient  appliance  ever  offered  for 
tbe  cure  of  Deafness,  Can  be  worn  at  all  timet.  By 
their  nse  all  sounds  are  distinctly  heard.  Circulars 
with  testimonials  sent  upon  application. 

Amewoax  TncPAMUif  Co.,  313  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

J  Q  Page  Floral  Autograph  Album.  Illus.  with  Ferns,  Birds, 
*rD  Lilies,  Scrolls,  kc. ;  covers  and  edges  elegantly  Gilded ; 
also  47  select  Quotations,  all  for  15  cents  postpaid.  Stamps 
taken.  Agents  wanted.  O.  W.  Bocehbdes,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  PATENT  REFLECTORS 
Give  tbe  moat  powerful,  the  to/tett,  cheapat,  and  tbe  beet  Light 
known  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show-windows,  Parlors,  Banks, 
Offices,  Picture-Galleries,  Halls,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs. 

Send  size  of  room.  Get  slrcular  and  estimate.  A  Uberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 

1.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD. 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED. 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED. 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORL1E8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FBASEB, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

See  Agency  Dept 
CHAS.  H.  DUTIIHER, 
Sac.  Brooklyn  Dept 


HIRAM  BARNEY. 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUB*. 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER. 
JNO.  L.  BIKER. 
WILLIAM  BRYCE. 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP. 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE. 

RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDY. 
JOHN  H.  EART.w  • 

HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT. 
EDWARD  MARTIN. 
BBADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAIf. 

J.  D.  VEBMILYB. 
JACOB  WENDELL. 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

JOHN  H.  REED/ 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Sscrcteia 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 

_ See.  Local  Dor. 


svrvvMiffii  saf*.  i  aaai  |iaa 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  Oen.  Ayent.  Fs  C.  MOORE,  Ay^nejr  Msiitgtf 
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1.  OUB  CONTBiBtJTOBS :  Englewood.  Common-sense  lor 
Colored  Hen.  Under  Canvass.  “The  Voice  of  Alba¬ 
nia.”  Northfleld  Prayer-Meetings.  Evenings  with 
Authors. 

a.  COBBE8PONDENCE :  The  Good  Evangelist.  Not  too  Se¬ 
vere.  The  Rod  River  of  the  North.  Congregational 
Union  of  Wales.  Letter  from  Chicago.  A  Ship  on 
Fire.  The  Religious  Press. 
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tredge.  The  Land  Beyond  the  Sea.  Shark  Fishing  at 
Nantucket.  One  thing  and  another. 

4.  Esitobials  :  Pulplt  Insincerity.  IMltorlsl  Notes. 

Moody  in  Saratoga.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

A.  Sow  to  Reap.  A  good  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  Just 
Recognition.  Whispering  in  the  Choir.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief. 
Foreign.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The 

Household.  Scientific  and  Useful. 

8.  Memorial  Day  in  Lockport.  Current  Events.  Money 

and  Business.  Markets. 


PUIiPIT  INSmCERITY. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  charges  brought 
against  the  modern  pulpit  is  insincerity.  Min¬ 
isters  are  not  often  accused  of  preaching  what 
the^r  positively  disbelieve.  They  are  seldom 
charged  with  downright  hypocrisy.  But  it  is 
frequently  asserted  that  they  neglect  to  preach 
what  they  believe  when  their  beliefs  conflict 
with  the  standards  of  their  sect,  with  public 
opinion,  or  with  their  worldly  interests.  The 
aggressive  enemies  of  the  Church,  secret  and 
open,  constantly  assert  that  the  clergy  suppress 
their  real  convictions  and  defend  doctrines  they 
have  ceased  to  hold.  The  frequency  and  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  this  charge  is  made  in  public, 
and  the  impossibility  of  refuting  it  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  have  increased  and  deeiiened  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  based  on  trutli.  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  constantly  assert,  that  edu¬ 
cated  evangelical  ministers  withhold  their  real 
convictions  from  their  congregations ;  that  they 
use  ancient  phrases  and  symbols  to  veil  mean¬ 
ings  they  dare  not  express  in  plain  terms ;  that 
they  dilute  the  new  wine  of  truth  with  stale  tra¬ 
ditions.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  accuse  the  Or¬ 
thodox  of  cowardice  and  insincerity  than  to 
disprove  their  doctrines  or  answer  their  argu¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  not  strange  their  opiwnents 
resort  to  that  cheap  and  easy  method,  though 
it  is  morally  discreditable  and  intellectually 
contemptible.  From  these  and  other  causes  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  a  feeling  in 
some  portions  of  the  community  that  ministers 
as  a  class  keeji  back  their  real  convictions  on 
important  topics  from  their  t  ongregations ;  and 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  retained  attorneys 
of  a  cause  which  they  are  bound  to  defend  as 
best  they  can,  and  their  ablest  and  most  earnest 
efforts  are  regarded  as  the  special  pleading  of 
men  whose  every  interest  is  involved  in  the  is¬ 
sues  at  stake.  The  result  of  this  diffused  sus¬ 
picion  is  disastrous  to  the  Church  and  religion. 
The  pulpit  rests  on  personal  conviction.  It 
stands  for  living  faith,  not  for  dead  traditions. 
Its  power  lies  in  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  con¬ 
secrated  voice.  It  is  mighty  only  as  it  is  loyal 
to  the  truth  of  God  it  is  set  up  to  declare  with 
all  the  fulness  and  fervency  and  force  of  living 
personal  conviction.  It  loses  its  hold  on  pub¬ 
lic  respect,  its  influence  in  society,  its  authority 
and  prestige  when  it  is  even  suspected  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  or  suppressing  any  part  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  it  is  commissioned  to  declare.  Insincerity 
is  paralysis. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  public  by  the  recent  address  of  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  at  the  Divinity  School  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  by  an  article  in  the  September 
Humber  of  the  North  American  Review  by  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  latter  is  suggest¬ 
ive,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hale  thinks 
the  audacity  of  the  young  minister  in  his  flrst 
year’s  preaching,  when  he  undertakes  to  recon¬ 
cile  free-will  and  fore-knowledge  and  solve  the 
deepest  problems  of  philosophy  aijjd  theology 
in  sermons  of  twenty  minutes’  length,  is  usual¬ 
ly  cured  by  actual  contact  with  men  and  af- 
foirs.  But  unfortunately  the  young  fool  of 
forty  years  ago  sometimes  rii>ens  into  the  old 
fool  of  to-day.  The  courageous  youth  becomes 
cautious  flrst  and  cowardly  afterwards,  and 
consequently  shrinks  from  declaring  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  And  after  a  clever  bit 
of  sketchy  writing  about  the  subject,  he  makes 
a  special  application  by  urging  educated  men 
to  say  exactly  what  they  think  about  the  Berip- 
tures.  The  article  is  decidedly  readable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vivacity  and  extemporaneousness 
of  its  style,  and  the  capital  points  it  touches 
on  the  way.  And  all  that  Mr.  Hale  says  about 
sincerity  in  the  pulpit  can  be  most  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  by  every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
land.  But  Mr.  Hale  does  not  deal  at  flrst  hand 
with  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case.  Of  course 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  every  one  of 
the  sixty  thousand  ministers  in  the  United 
States  embodies  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  cler¬ 
ical  character.  Were  every  one  of  these  sixty 
thousand  ministers  absolutely  blameless  in 
life,  above  ordinary  human  frailties  and  temp¬ 
tations,  and  intellectually  competent  to  deal 
with  and  settle  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
philosophy  and  life,  the  fact  would  be  more 
astounding  than  all  the  miracles  included  in 
both  the  Testaments.  Admit  that  ministers 
are  merely  men.  Is  there  any  proof  whatever 
of  a  general  clerical  insincerity  ?  Because  ed¬ 
ucated  clergymen  differ  from  Colonel  Ingersoll 
and  from  Mr.  Hale,  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  either  idiotic  or  insincere  ?  Allowing  that 
there  is  perfunctory  and  lifeless  preaching, 
that  here  and  there  a  clergyman  suppresses 
his  real  sentiments  lest  he  offend  his  parish¬ 
ioners  and  lose  his  post,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  these  exceptional  cases  indicate  that  the 
heart  of  faith  has  died  out  of  the  American 
pulpit,  and  that  the  average  minister  is  par¬ 
roting  pious  phrases  instead  of  proclaiming 
the  living  Word  with  living  power.  Mr.  Hale 
may  siieak  for  his  own  small  section  of  the 
clergy,  but  the  great  body  of  educated  Ameri¬ 
can  ministers  will  hardly  acknowledge  that 
they  have  suppressed  important  truths  or  have 
tampered  with  their  i)ersonal  convictions. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  beyond 
the  region  touched  by  Mr.  Hale’s  racy  essay. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  discoveries  in 
science,  real  or  supposed,  have  led  to  changes 
In  popular  opinion  on  subjects  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  settled  before.  In  fact,  we  live  just  now 
in  a  breaking-up  period  of  the  world’s  history. 
It  is  an  age  of  doubt,  of  crude  and  daring  spec¬ 
ulation,  of  open  and  defiant  denial.  Scarcely 
a  doctrine  in  political  economy,  in  philosophy, 
in  science,  in  ethics,  or  in  religion,  but  has 
been  assailed.  It  is  impossible  for  aq  educated 


minister  to  live  in  the  midst  of  all  this  intellec¬ 
tual  stir  and  effervescence,  without  being  more 
or  less  affected  thereby.  And  it  is  exceedingly 
easy  for  the  aggressive  converts  to  new  notions 
to  accuse  the  clergy  with  insincerity  because 
they  do  not  also  adopt  these  new  theories. 

The  point  we  make  is  that  no  minister  has  a 
right  to  use  tlie  sacred  desk  to  promulgate 
novel  hypotheses  and  plausible  theories  as  the 
very  Word  of  God.  He  is  hedged  about  by  an 
awful  responsibility,  which  compels  him  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  even  what  he  may  regard  as 
possible  or  probable  and  what  is  unquestion¬ 
able;  he  must  stand  on  the  solid  ground  of 
truth,  which  he  can  utter  with  all  the  force 
of  iiersonal  conviction,  and  of  inspired  af¬ 
firmation.  And  the  same  is  true  of  other 
topics.  The  minister  stands  upon  a  great 
system  of  related  doctrines  and  morals.  All 
honor  to  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
who  stand  grandly  to  the  central  and  ever¬ 
lasting  verities  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
these  times  of  doubt  and  unbelief!  The  cour¬ 
ageous  sincerity  with  which  they  proclaim  and 
defend  and  apply  what  they  believe,  should 
command  universal  respect,  and  makes  the 
Church  a  power  for  righteousness  everywhere. 
But  for  the  men  who  doctor  the  doctrines  of 
religion  to  suit  the  sui)posed  tastes  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  their  congregations;  who  drug  and 
sweeten  the  truth,  as  nurses  fix  baby-drink,  so 
as  to  make  it  imlatable  to  their  people ;  who 
are  orthodox  with  a  “but”  in  the  pulpit — no 
condemnation  can  be  too  severe. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CHURCH  GROWTH. 

A  good  example  and  illustration  of  healthful 
growth  is  found  in  the  case  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Linds- 
ley’s  church  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Its  annual 
summary  increases  from  year  to  year  in  a  way 
to  indiciite  great  and  uniform  activity  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  Church  work.  Forty-seven  were 
added  during  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  and 
twelve  more  on  a  recent  Sabbath.  Its  roll  now 
exceeds  400.  Large  contributions  were  made 
for  charitable  objects.  The  church  co6pe- 
rates  with  other  denominations  in  Bible,  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  other  benevolent  enterprises. 
The  records  show  a  great  amount  of  pastoral 
work  outside  the  congregation  as  well  as  with¬ 
in  it.  Some  of  this  work,  in  behalf  of  stran¬ 
gers,  is  without  tangible  results,  but  such  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  elsewhere. 

The  Ladies’  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
this  church  supports  two  Zenana  schools  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  lately  raised  an  extra  $100  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  the  ten  years’  successful  labors  of 
the  Woman’s  Board.  Its  Occidental  Mission 
Circle  raised  $100  during  the  past  year.  Botli 
these  were  pioneer  Societies  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Another  Ladies’  Society  is  engaged  in 
raising  funds  for  Home  Missions.  The  church 
Sunday-school  and  the  mission  Sunday-school 
number  about  450  members.  The  Cliinese  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  school  is  prospering  under  ef¬ 
ficient  management. 

Church  grow’th  and  extension  at  home  is  also 
a  part  of  the  programme  of  this  people.  Sites 
have  .been  secured  for  two  new  churches,  and 
a  third  in  East  Portland  is  also  under  survey 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Christian  activity  of  this  congregation 
naturally  extends  to  the  aborigines  of  the  region . 
One  of  its  most  useful  members.  Miss  Susan  L. 
McBeth,  is  still  engaged  in  teaching  a  class  of 
Nez  Perces  at  Kamiah,  Idaho  Territory.  These 
young  persons  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of 
their  people.  Her  sister.  Miss  Kate  L.  Mc- 
B(dh,  is  employed  in  instructing  a  large  class 
of  young  w’omen.  With  great  self-denial,  these 
educated  ladies  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
work  of  training  native  teachers  for  the  future 
elevation  of  this  interesting  tribe.  Still  ano¬ 
ther  member  has  entered  upon  a  Summer’s 
campaign  of  missionary  work  among  sailors 
and  fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

The  mission  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  which 
originated  in  this  church,  and  was  supported 
by  it  for  nearly  a  year,  is  still  bound  by  indis¬ 
soluble  ties  to  it,  although  last  August  it  was 
organized  into  a  distinct  congregation  by  the 
pastor  and  others. 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  the  First  church 
of  Portland  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  growing 
Pacific  Northwest.  No  church  connected  with 
the  General  Assembly  is  more  clearly  “at  the 
lead  ”  in  its  .special  field,  and  not  one  of  all  the 
five  thousand  is  filling  its  grand  and  peculiar 
mission  with  more  diligence  and  effect.  And 
here  we  can  but  add  that  our  churches  should 
not  be  afraid  of  a  certain  amount  of  individual¬ 
ity  in  their  work.  No  two  fields  are  just  alike, 
and  each  church  as  best  it  may  sliould  seek  to 
adapt  its  activities  to  special  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Only  thus  will  the  work  ‘be  well  accom¬ 
plished,  and  each  prove  an  ensample  and  incit¬ 
ing  force  to  its  neighbor,  and  increase  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  good  which  is  the  glory  of  tlie 
whole  body. 

But  it  requires  genuine  consecration  and 
self-denial ;  an  habitual  forgetting  of  the  things 
already  accomplished,  however  creditable,  and 
a  pressing  on  to  those  before,  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  upon  success.  The  danger  always  present 
to  a  successful  church  is  that  it  will  pause  in 
its  onward  career  of  benetic.ence,  and  thus,  as 
when  a  healthful  stream  of  water  is  checked 
and  becomes  sluggish,  a  thousapd  untoward 
things  begin  to  appear  at  the  surface.  We 
would  predict  no  such  results  in  the  case  of 
this  model  First  church  of  Portland.  But  let 
it  continue,  as  a  clear  and  steady  light,  to  shine 
into  the  wilderness  round  about  and  upon  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  at  the  East 
will  continually  take  knowledge  of  its  grand 
work  and  example.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Lindsley  and  his  faithful  Session  and  helpers 
on  the  past,  and  the  grand  and  enticing  work 
still  ready  to  their  hands. 


THE  MURDER  OF  MISSIONARY  PARSONS. 

We  have  some  further  intelligence  of  the 
murder  of  the  American  missionary.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Parsons,  D.D.  A  Bucharest  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  gives  these  particulars 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  and  that  of  his 
attendant : 

“  One  of  the  assassins  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle 
close  to  Dr.  Parsons’  servant,  fired  and  killed  him  in¬ 
stantly.  Dr.  Parsons  then  started  up,  but  before  he 
could  say  ob  do  anything  a  bullet  pierced  his  heart. 
The  two  Circassians  threw  the  bodies  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  wore  found  after  a  few  days. 
An  American  residing  at  Ismidt  telegraphed  the  facts 
to  Mr.  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  com¬ 
municated  them  immediately  to  Mr.  Heap,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul-General.  A  squad  of  soldiers  was  sent  to 
the  camp  of  the  Circassians,  and  they  threatened  to 
shoot  the  whole  tribe  unless  the  murderers  were  sur¬ 
rendered,  whereupon  the  murderers  were  delivered  to 
the  authorities.  The  affair  caused  great  consternation 
at  Constantinople,  and  since  its  occurrence  the  people 
travel  armed,  and  if  possible  with  an  armed  guard, 
when  riding  or  driving  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.” 

The  occitrrence  serves  to  show  the  condition 
of  lawlessness  and  danger  which  now  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Turkey.  The  Porte  is  losing 
its  authority,  and  the  Great  Powers  are  too 
jealous  of  each  other  to  intervene  with  effect, 
and  enforce  a  better  state  of  things.  How  long 
this  will  continue,  and  what  will  be  the  end,  it 
is  impossible  to  predict.  But  this  we  know: 
Utter  anarchy  is  not  far  off,  and  it  is  due  to 
those  who  labor  for  a  better  and  brighter  day 
in  Turkey,  that  they  should  he  protected  against 


the  lawlessness  and  fanaticism  of  the  worst  el¬ 
ements  of  the  population.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  murder  has  elicited  prompt  official 
inquiry  and  retributive  measures.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  punishment  of  the  crime  may  afford 
some  immunity  for  our  itinerating  mission¬ 
aries  in  that  quarter  in  months  to  come. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  E.  B.  ANDREWS. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Andrews, 
LL.D.,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  occurred  at  his 
home  on  Saturday  morning,  14th  inst.  Prof. 
Andrews  was  widely  known  for  his  scientific 
and  general  ability.  He  was  of  a  ministerial 
family,  the  sacred  calling  being  the  profession 
of  his  father  and  of  five  of  his  six  sons,  of  whom 
Prof.  Andrews  was  the  youngest,  and  the  first 
to  fall  on  sleep.  His  college  course  was  pursued 
at  Williams  and  Marietta,  and  his  theological 
studies  partly  in  private  and  partly  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary.  He  preached  at  Housatonic, 
Mass.,  and  New  Britain,  Conn.,  until  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Geology  at  Marietta  in  1851.  He 
filled  this  appointment  with  great  ability  and 
zeal  until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.  Quite  recently  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  important  papers 
and  pamphlets,  and  of  a  valuable  little  work  of 
geology,  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges  and 
schools.  His  Geological  Reports,  embracing 
the  survey  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Ohio, 
form  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
information  to  be  found  in  any  similar  reports. 
Prof.  Andrews  was  earnest  and  consistent.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  sacrifice  when  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  what 
lie  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Faithful  minister  that  he  ever  was, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  when  tendered  by  the 
Governor,  without  his  privity,  the  office  of  Ma¬ 
jor  of  the  Ohio  ;i6th,  to  accept.  He  served  two 
years  as  Major  and  Colonel. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Sunday  of  last  week  in  Lockport  was  given 
up,  in  the  First  church,  to  services  memorial  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wisner.  It  was  not  used  as  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  but  the  history  and  lessons  of  his  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  beneficent  career  were  brought  together 
in  the  morning  diseourse,  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  in  the  evening  addresses  in  a  way  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  memory,  and  to  profitably  impress 
all  who  listened.  A  strong  and  genial  man, 
such  as  was  Dr.  Wisner,  is  sure  to  gather  wor¬ 
thy  and  able  men  about  him,  and  this  occasion 
afforded  a  suitable  opportunity  for  some  of 
these  to  offe^  their  tribute' of  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  city,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  ministers  and  leading  citizens,  to 
participate  in  tlie  interesting  occasion.  We  are 
glad  to  observe,  by  the  account  elsewhere  given 
by  Dr.  Pago  (who,  if  wo  mistake  not,  made  the 
closing  address),  that  the  proceedings  on  this 
memorial  day  are  to  be  gathered  into  a  pam¬ 
phlet  or  volume.  Wo  trust  it  will  include  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  AVisner. 

The  permanent  good  influence  of  bequests 
for  educational  purposes  is  sometimes  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  but  only,  we  believe,  by  those  who  take 
a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and  whose 
eye  is  filled  by  some  notable  youth  w’ho  by  rea¬ 
son  of  exceptional  robustness  of  body  and  mind 
has  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  to  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  single-handed  and  alone.  But  in  fact 
there  are  no  such  men  in  our  day.  Though  a  few 
men  may  “pay  their  way,”  as  the  phrase  goes, 
through  college  and  seminary,  they  yet  prof¬ 
it  in  common  with  all  others  by  the  teaching  of 
professors  who  are  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
beneficent,  and  use  rooms  and  libraries  freely 
furnished  to  their  needs.  Such  aid  is  intended 
not  to  forestall,  but  to  draw  out  and  stimulate, 
the  endeavors  of  all  worthy  young  men  striving 
for  an  education  ;  and  we  believe,  whether  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  or  larger  endowments, 
such  gifts  have  been  usually  well  and  wisely 
administered,  serving  to  supplement  individual 
effort  just  where  and  when  most  needed.  The 
history  of  scholarships  in  our  several  semina¬ 
ries  would  bo  in  point  here,  and  very  assuring. 
That  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  is 
perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  all  the  rest.  Two 
scholarships  w’cre  founded  there  about  thirty 
years  since  by  Abner  Kingman,  Esq.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  has  lived  to  see  twenty  of  his  benefi¬ 
ciaries  enter  the  sacred  office.  Of  these,  six  are 
Foreign  missionaries,  one  a  college  professor, 
and  the  rest  are  devoted  to  the  Master’s  work 
in  New  England  or  the  Western  frontiers. 
AVithout  Mr.  Kingman’s  benevolent  aid  some 
of  these  might  not  have  gained  the  minis¬ 
try,  others  would  have  been  interrupted  in 
their  course,  and  all  would  have  suffered  griev¬ 
ous  embarrassments.  In  recent  years  scholar¬ 
ships,  varying  from  one  thousand  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  have  been  founded  in  Hartford  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Bishop  of  Bridgeport,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Bigelow  of  East  Hartford,  J.  S.  Seymour,  Esep, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Deacon  Joseph  E.  Cone  of 
Hartford,  and  others. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
current  Church  year  have  come  to  hand,  in 
their  usual  excellent  typography  and  binding. 
They  are  being  mailed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  proposes  soon  to  print 
a  series  of  papers  by  Jonathan  Edwards  which 
have  never  yet  been  published,  and  which  il¬ 
lustrate  the  development  of  his  doctrinal  views. 
In  a  prefatory  note,  the  editor  says  “  These  ar¬ 
ticles  will  afford  more  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
servatives  than  to  the  progressives  in  theology. 
The  popular  rumors  regarding  his  changes  of 
theological  opinion,  are  many  of  them  utterly 
false,  many  of  tliem  singularly  exaggerated, 
and  all  unreliable.  So  far  as  his  manuscripts 
have  been  examined  by  the  i)resent  writer,  the 
views  of  Edwards  on  the  Trinity  are  no  more 
inclined  to  Unitarianism  than  were  the  views 
of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Roman  Church 
through  the  Middle  Ages.” 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pioneers’ 
Association  of  Niagara  county,  was  held  last 
week,  Wednesday,  at  Olcott,  in  a  grove  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  brought  together  a 
goodly  number  of  old  folks  and  thousands  of  a 
younger  class.  The  exercises,  consisting  of 
speech  and  song  and  instrumental  music  (there 
were  no  less  than  four  full  bands  present),  were 
greatly  enjoyed.  The  annual  address  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls  was  a  line  produc¬ 
tion,  and  eloiquently  extolled  the  early  settlers 
of  the  county  as  inferior  to  no  others  of  the 
region;  as  having  made  a  wise  choice  of  a 
now  home ;  and  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
their  contemporaries  in  the  improvement  of 
their  choice.  At  its  conclusion  appropriate 
resolutions  were  adopted,  in  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  objects  were  heartily  approved 
and  commended,  and  impromptu  speeches  were 
made  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Townsend,  Ebenezer  See¬ 
ley  (one  of  the  veterans),  George  W.  Holley, 
and  John  Mount  Pleasant,  chief  of  the  Tusca- 
rora  tribe  of  Indians,  who  justly  claimed  to  be 
“  one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.” 

The  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  and  family  le/t  Pike, 
N.  Y.,  on  last  Thursday  for  San  Francisco, 
whence  they  are  to  sail,  with  twelve  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  (Sept.  Ist),  in  the  steamer  Oceanica, 
for  Chiqa. 


The  Euroiwan  travel  by  the  leading  steam¬ 
ship  lines  from  New  York  this  season  shows  an 
increase  over  the  season  of  1879  of  about  twenty 
per  cent.  There  are  thirteen  separate  lines  of 
steamships  sailing  from  this  port,  making  a 
total  fleet  of  seventy-three  first-class  steam¬ 
ships,  which  have  carried  in  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-  nine  trips  since  the  season  opened 
no  less  than  19,496  cabin  passengers.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  average  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  have  gone  abroad  this  Summer,  owing  to 
the  Robert  Raikes  celebration,  and  perhaps 
other  special  attractions.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
of  London  offered  a  sliort  and  kindly  appeal  in 
behalf  of  a  Vacation  Fund  for  our  Ministers,  in 
the  last  Evangelist.  We  would  only  add  the 
further  suggestion,  which  his  example  enforces, 
that  such  fund  should  benefit  the  wife  as  well 
as  the  husband.  4®  bachelors  they  may 
stay  at  home.  _ 

An  orthodox  clergyman,  who  has  looked  in 
at  a  Universallst  prayer-meeting,  writes  to  The 
Christian  Mirror  of  Portland,  Me. :  “  I  heard 
nothing  that  indicated  any  different  spirit  and 
faith  from  that  of  our  own  prayer-meetings. 
I  was  told  that  a  considerable  number— per¬ 
haps  a  quarter — of  the  110  Universalist  parish¬ 
es  in  Massachusetts,  hold  weekly  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  this,  I  am 
glad  of  it.” _ 

Dr.  James  B.  Dunn,  formerly  of  Boston  and 
now  of  Bethany  church,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  taking  his  vacation  in  Montreal  and  else¬ 
where  to  the  North — while  his  church  is  under¬ 
going  improvements.  We  trust  that  his  health 
is  again  quite  established. 

Our  correspondent  “Ambrose  ”  looked  in 
upon  us  one  day  last  w'eek.  He  continues  to 
compare  well  with  the  elegant  photograph  we 
have  long  had  of  him  on  our  editorial  mantel¬ 
piece.  Dr.  AVight,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  he  has  written  elsewhere,  has  been 
preaching  at  Englewood  for  a  Sabbath  or  two. 
Dr.  Booth,  or  his  pulpit  committee  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  evidently  know  what  they  are  about. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  of  this  city,  after  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Spurgeon  twice  in  London,  express¬ 
ed  himself  as  believing  tliat  the  Tabernacle 
preacher  had  greatly  imijroved  since  he  heard 
him  twenty  years  ago.  The  Baptist  Weekly 
has  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  Dr. 
Deems,  acknowledging  the  compliment,  and 
saying  “I  thank  you  much  for  your  very  kind 
expressions.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  thought  well 
of  by  your  brethren,  though  you  know  that 
their  view  of  you  is  very  indistinct,  and  ren¬ 
dered  favorable  by  their  ignorance  of  your 
faults,  or  their  charitable  forgetfulness  of 
them.  It  is  a  happy  en-or  for  us  to  think  too 
well  of  each  other.  I  could  wish  the  mistake 
were  more  common.” 

The  Moslem  population  of  both  Turkey  and 
Persia  seem  to  be  unusually  alive  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  They  were  early  aware  of 
the  recent  success  of  Ayoob  Khan  over  General 
Roberts,  doubtless  through  their  own  and  Rus¬ 
sian  sources,  and  this  nows  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  confirm  the  Porte  in  his  passive 
resistance  to  the  Berlin  and  subsequent  agree¬ 
ments.  It  may  come  to  pass  that  the  Powers 
will  soon  find  themselves  confronted  with  all 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation,  with 
the  added  one  of  being  without  concert.  The 
Porte  evidently  does  not  despair  of  help  from 
divisive  influences. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  eminently 
a  man  of  good  sense,  as  he  shows  in  many 
ways.  AVhile  recently  impressing  upon  his 
Dioceasan  Conference  that  tliey  must  not  con¬ 
sider  the  present  observance  of  Sunday  satis¬ 
factory,  and  lamenting  the  lessening  hold  of 
the  Church  upon  tlie  masses,  he  touched  upon 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  method  of  training  ministers, 
which,  ho  said,  gave  them  certain  advantages 
over  university  men.  They  appear,  however, 
to  be  groping  after  the  missing  link  over  there 
in  another  direction  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Bishop.  An  English  paper  says  that  a  large 
and  influential  meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  at  ivhich  it  was  proposed 
to  take  steps  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
large  gymnasium,  with  cricket,  foot-ball,  and 
boat  clubs,  as  a  means  of  bringing  London 
youths  into  friendly  contact  with  laymen  and 
clergymen  willing  to  work  for  them. 

The  returns  of  the  South  Carolina  census  as 
they  are  completed  show  the  largest  increase 
in  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  claim¬ 
ing  forty-three  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  this,  as  the 
payments  of  internal  revenue  in  the  State  have 
fallen  off  fifty-three  per  cent.,  and  nowliere  in 
the  customs  revenues  or  postal  receipts  are 
evidences  of  increase  of  population.  AVe  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  in  this  matter  of  our  census 
returns,  to  the  end  that  every  State  shall  have 
its  correct  footing.  An  error  of  this  kind,  or 
an  intentional  overestimate,  is  an  injusti  ;e  and 
affront,  not  to  one,  but  to  every  one  of  the  thir¬ 
ty-eight  States  of  the  Union. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  felt  just  now  in  the 
health  of  shop-girls,  many  of  whom  are  obliged 
to  stand  all  day.  Employers  dislike  to  have 
their  saleswomen  sit  down  at  all  during  busi¬ 
ness  hours.  It  is  too  much  to  require  of  young 
girls  to  stand  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  six  at  night,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
is  gained  by  doing  so.  ' 

It  is  reported  that  an  American  lady  has 
bought  the  lease  of  a  capital  and  comfortable 
house  in  London,  and  has  presented  the  same 
to  Monsignor  Capel,  to  supply  the  one  not  long 
ago  taken  possession  of  by  the  auctioneers  and 
sold  under  the  hammer.  The  Pope  is  also  cred¬ 
ited  with  furnishing  the  fascinating  priest  with 
$90,000  to  pay  his  old  debts  and  begin  anew 
with.  AVe  trust  that  the  case  of  Archbishop 
Purcell  and  his  poor  creditors  will  now  have  a 
chance  at  Rome. _ 

A  beautiful  rural  picture  that  which  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  draws  in  another  column.  And  it  is  a  near¬ 
by  New  England  scene. 


DEATHS  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTRY. 

Death  has  been  very  busy  of  late  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  twenty-two  brethren  have  died  since  the 
meeting  of  the  last  General  Assembly : 

Agnew,  william  G.  E.,  June  5,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  aged  75. 
Ashman,  Silas  U.,  July  33,  Falls  City,  Neb.,  aged  70. 
Boardman,  Henry  A.,  D.D.,  June  15,  Phlladel.,  Pa.,  aged  73. 
Booth,  LctI  B.,  June  5,  Spencer,  Ind.,  aged  63. 

Breck,  Joseph  H.,  June  31,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aged  83. 
Chapman,  Abner  D  ,  June  16,  Malcom,  Iowa,  aged  70. 

Dean,  William  H.,  July  13,  Tucson,  Arizona  Ter.,  aged  47. 
Doolittle,  Justus,  June  15,  Clinton,  N.  T.,  aged  56. 

Edwards,  James  C.,  June  38,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  aged  73. 
Foote,  Charles  H.,  D.D.,  June  38,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Furman,  Charles  E.,  D.D.,  June  10,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  78. 
Glover,  Livingston  M.,  July  15,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  aged  59. 
Hughes,  William,  Aug.  1.  Loudonvllle,  Ohio. 

Jones,  J.  Gordon,  July  15,  Fort  Atklnscn,  Wls. 

Knox,  John,  July  36,  East  SprlngOeld,  Ohio,  aged  81. 

Megle.  William  H.,  May  31,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  63. 
Parsons,  Justin  W.,  D.D.,  Aug.  4,  Ismld,  Turkey  lu  Asia, 
aged  56. 

Perkins,  Henry,  D.D.,  June  30,  Allentown,  N.  J.,  aged  83. 
Beynolds,  Charles  O  ,  July  3,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  aged  48. 
Smith,  David  M.,  July  35,  Prlpceton,  N.  J.,  aged  93. 
Waldenmeyer,  Matthew,  July  33,  Carthage,  Ill. 

Wisner,  William  C.,  D.D.,  July  14,  liockport,  N.  Y.,  aged  71. 

Two  had  been  General  Assembly  Moderators. 
Ten  died  in  June.  The  ratio  is  very  large. 

E.  F.  H. 


MOODY  IN  SARATOGA. 

Dear  Evangelist :  We  have  had  a  grand  sea¬ 
son  in  Saratoga.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  it 
now.  Our  town  is  full  of  people.  The  large 
hotels  are  overflowing,  and  for  some  two  weeks 
have  been  sending  out,  each  of  them,  one  or 
two  hundred  of  their  guests  to  lodge.  This  is 
true,  also,  with  our  boarding-houses.  Every 
bed  is  occupied,  and  some  hungry  person  stands 
ready  to  sit  down  in  the  first  seat  at  the  table 
which  is  vacated, 

Saratoga  abounds  in  sensations.  Distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women  come  and  go.  States¬ 
men  from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  philan¬ 
thropists,  learned  people,  the, poor  and  the 
wealthy,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — all 
here  congregate.  I  suppose  every  type  of 
character  is  represented  in  this  little  Babel. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  things,  as  well  as  people, 
here— scientific  associations,  temperance  con¬ 
gresses,  ecclesiastical  conventions,  as  well  as 
circuses,  shows,  “  hops,”  and  horse-races. 

Of  the  good  people  and  good  things  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  this  Summer,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  notable  have  been  Mr.  Moody 
and  his  Gospel  meetings.  We  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  here  was  a  good  field  for  this 
brother  to  occupy,  and  we  are  glad  he  has  been 
induced  to  come  and  see  it  for  himself.  No 
man  is  better  able  to  meet  the  flood  of  iniquity 
which  rolls  over  a  place  like  this,  than  he ;  and 
in  no  locality  in  mid-Summer  can  he  find  more 
and  better  co-laborers  than  in  Saratoga, 

One  of  our  good  Presbyterians,  Jas.  Talcott 
of  New  York  city,  about  a  month  ago  said 
“  Why  don’t  you  invite  Mr.  Moody  to  come 
here  ?  ”  We  replied  we  did  not  suppose  he 
would  leave  his  vacation  home  and  rest,  to 
visit  us.  But  encouraged  by  our  friend,  who 
offered  to  use  his  influence  and  pocketbook  in 
our  favor,  it  was  resolved  at  our  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  ministers’  meeting  to  cordially  invite  the 
great  evangelist.  We  did  so.  He  came  as  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Talcott,  and  put  up  at  the  United 
States  Hotel. 

His  flrst  meeting  was  last  Saturday  evening 
in  the  Town  Hall.  This  splendid  room  will 
seat  comfortably  1,500  people,  and  it  was  full. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  the 
second  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  attended  by  1,000  persons.  The 
great  gathering  was  at  five  o’clock  Sabbath  af¬ 
ternoon.  This  was  an  open-air  meeting  on  the 
vacant  lot  on  Broadway,  opposite  the  Colum¬ 
bian,  and  in  front  of  the  Windsor.  A  tent  was 
erected  on  this  ground  the  day  previous,  and 
about  1,000  people  were  seated  w’ithin  it.  The 
day  was  iileasant,  and  so  a  platform  was  built 
outside  of  the  tent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  5,000  people,  sitting  or  standing,  in¬ 
side  or  outside  of  the  tent,  heard  the  Gospel 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Moody. 

In  the  evening  the  churches  suspended  their 
usual  services.  At  half  past  seven  o’clock  the 
Town  Hall  was  packed  as  full  as  it  could  be, 
and  several  hundred  who  could  not  get  in  held 
an  overflow  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  At  nine  o’clock  a  congregation  of 
1,200  filled  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  both  places  Mr.  Moody  preach¬ 
ed.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  tent  Monday 
and  Tuesday  morning,  and  in  the  Methodist 
church  Monday  afternoon  and  evening.  At 
these  services  not  only  was  there  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  but  great  attention. 

Tlie  preacher,  who  has  been  resting  from  liis 
preaching  work,  has  been  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  hard  study  at  his  country  home,  pre¬ 
paring  for  next  Winter’s  campaign.  This  he 
says  is  the  hardest  work  he  performs.  As  he 
was  not  a  student  in  his  youth,  it  is  not  easy 
for  him  to'  study  in  mature  life.  We  take  it, 
however,  that  he  does  study.  Mr,  Moody  im¬ 
proves  steadily.  His  prayer-meeting  talks  and 
his  discourses  all  show  that  he  applies  his 
mind  diligently  and  carefully  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  truth.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  he  would 
soon  run  ashore. 

But  the  great  strength  of  Mr.  Moody  is  spir¬ 
itual.  He  keeps  very  near  the  throne,  gets  a 
new  commission  every  hour  from  the  King, 
and  when  he  speaks,  feels  that  he  is  announc¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  message.  His  discourse  from 
the  words  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ”  was 
finely  illustrated,  and  delivered  with  great  elo¬ 
quence.  He  reminds  us  somewhat  6f  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  In  his  physique  he  is  not  unlike 
the  London  preacher,  and  in  his  simplicity 
and  profuse  illustration  from  every-day  life, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  other.  Spurgeon  has 
the  better  voice,  but  Moody  has  the  more  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence.  Both  speak  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart,  and  in  this  chiefly  is  their 
popularity  and  power.  May  God  raise  up 
many  more  like  them  to  occupy  the  pulpit  or 
the  platform,  and  to  sow  broadcast  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom ! 

We  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  effect  of  these 
special  services  in  Saratoga.  Thousands  of 
people  have  lieard  the  truth,  and  we  feel  sure 
they  were  all  profited.  At  one  ministers’ meet¬ 
ing  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  their  hearts  had 
been  benefited.  The  most  cultured  felt  they 
had  been  brought  nearer  to  the  Lord. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hartwell  Pratt  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  an  evangelist,  who  owns  the  tent,  is 
speaking  in  the  daily  prayer-meeting,  and  per¬ 
haps  will  conduct  a  series  of  Gospel  meetings. 
We  hoiie  for  good  results.  Certainly  Saratoga 
is  a  good  place  for  holy  work.  Visitors  have 
an  opportunity  to  drop  a  tract  or  speak  a  word, 
and  the  poor  bootblack,  and  the  merry  hotel 
clerk,  and  the  obliging  chambermaid,  and  hosts 
of  others,  may  be  led  to  Christ.  We  hope  our 
Christian  visitors  are  not  all  like  the  little  girl 
we  heard  of  yesterday,  who  in  her  pirayer  said 
“  Good-bye,  God.  I  am  going  to  Saratoga  for 
six  weeks.  I’ll  see  You  when  I  come  back.” 

P.  S. 

Saratoga,  Aug.  19,  1880. 


ROUND  LAKE. 

“Round  Lake,”  some  fifteen  miles  on  the 
Philadelphia  side  of  Saratoga,  is  an  incipient 
“  Ocean  Grove,”  with  its  drop-in-the-bucket  of 
a  lake,”  instead  of  the  imperial  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Snug  cottages  embowered  among  trees,  well- 
cared-for  thoroughfares,  a  good  hotel,  a  min¬ 
eral  spring,  a  book-store,  a  news-stand,  and  a 
postoffice,  and  in  the  heart  of  all  thib  a  capa¬ 
cious  Tabernacle,  with  meetings  from  nine 
A.  M.  to  nine  P.  M.,  prayer-meetings,  preach¬ 
ing-meetings,  meetings  to  listen  to  lectures  on 
a  greaf  variety  of  subjects— this  is  “Round 
Lake.” 

The  contrast  is  certainly  striking— Saratoga 
and  Round  Lake.  There,  palatial  and  thou¬ 
sand-roomed  hotels,  gay  bazaars,  “  hops,” 
horse-races,  and  the  like,  and  thousands  rev¬ 
elling  in  them;  and  here  some  hundreds  en¬ 
joying,  apparently  with  as  rich  a  relish,  an  un¬ 
broken  series  of  meetings,  mostly  of  decidedly 
religious  character.  There  may  be  good  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  find  Round  Lakes,  Chatauquas, 
and  Ocean  Groves  just  to  their  taste ;  but  there 
can  be  but  a  very  few  who,  amidst  the  swirl  of  i 
an  almost  omnipresent  worldliness,  do  not  see 
something  cheering  in  these  vast  groups  of 
people  who  prefer  Summer  recreations  flavored 
with  social  worship,  song,  and  prayer.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  also  happily  true  that  thousands  of 
other  Christians  carry  their  consciences,  their 
vows,  and  their  devotional  relish  whithersoever 
they  go  among  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  who 
at  the  seaside  are  ever  reminded,  by  the  hiss  of 
the  foam  and  the  thynder  and  swash  of  the  tire¬ 


less  breakers,  of  the  presence  and  power  of  Him 
who  “  hath  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the 
sea,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it ; 
and  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves, 
yet  can  they  not  prevail ;  though  they  roar,  yet 
can  they  not  pass  over  it.”  Nor  let  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  with  all  the  gaiety,  there  is  a  large 
leaven  of  godliness  at  Saratoga  also.  Neither 
New  York  nor  Philadelphia  presents  a  more 
Sabbatical  aspect  during  the  Lord’s  day,  than 
Saratoga.  A  better  sermon  than  the  one  we 
heard  Sabbath  morning  by  Dr.  Merkland  of 
Baltimore,  is  seldom  heard.  In  it  he  placed 
the  crucified  Christ  just  .where  the  Bible  and 
the  devout  Christian  heart  place  him — that  is, 
in  the  very  heart  of  all  true  theology  and  devo¬ 
tion. 

Sitting  on  a  piazza  at  Round  Lake,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  il^ligion  and  Education  was  broached. 
One  of  the  party,  whose  word  would  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  no  one  if  I  should  give  his  name, 
gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  the  facts  he  stated  respecting  the  relig¬ 
ious  tone  of  that  institution  would  be  startling 
if  they  were  at  all  new.  Some  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  its  funds  are  sad  at  heart  over  the  fact 
that  that  fountain  of  knowledge  has  become  so 
deeply  poisoned  with  infidelity.  Education  di¬ 
vorced  from  religion  leaves  commanding  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  nature  undeveloped.  Education 
allied  with  infidelity  distorts  and  poisons  the 
mind  and  heart.  While  such  Colleges  as 
Princeton,  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  and  others 
like  them,  invite  our  youth,  the  American  pa¬ 
rent,  who  has  the  weal  of  the  Republic  and  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  child  at  heart,  will 
never  suffer  that  child  to  enter  the  doors  of  an 
infidel  college.  William  P.  Bbeed. 


ANOTHKR  MISSIONARY  FROM  ELMIRA. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Elmira,  is  under  appoint¬ 
ment  to  go  by  the  next  steamer  to  Japan  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  A  service  was 
held  in  the  church  to  which  she  belongs  Sunday 
evening,  Aug.  15,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
pastor  before  the  Ladles  Missionary  Society,  of 
which  the  new  missionary  was  also  a  member. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  another  large 
congregation  had  gathered  at  the  same  place  for 
the  ordination  to  the  same  mission  of  George  W. 
Knox,  son  of  the  pastor.  The  two  events  follow¬ 
ing  so  closely  together  gave  special  Interest  to  the 
service.  The  sermon,  of  which  a  full  abstract  is 
published  in  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  closes  with  a 
brief  allusion  to  both  of  these  missionaries  going 
out  from  the  same  community  to  the  same  distant 
shore  and  service : 

“  This  church  and  community  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated,  that  two  of  its  members  have  recently 
given  themselves  to  the  same  foreign  field,  I  can 
answer  that  the  one  who  went  out  from  us  throe 
years  ago  does  not  regret  his  action.  This  one 
will  not.  Since  her  acceptance  of  the  call  from 
the  Board,  the  hearts  of  the  good  women  in  these 
churches  have  cheered  her  in  her  decision.  Their 
busy  and  liberal  hands  have  aided  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  outfit.  Our  earnest  benedictions  and 
prayers  will  accompany  her  across  the  continent 
and  over  the  sea.  On  that  distant  shore  other 
hands  will  be  outstretched  in  welcome.  Those 
who  went  flrst  appreciate  best  the  errand  that 
brings  this  new  co-laborer. 

“  The  field  looks  bright  to  their  eye  and  the  work 
is  pleasant  to  their  hands.  Well  may  they  rejoice 
in  American  teachers  coming  to  the  care  of  the 
Japanese  schools.  The  children  of  Tokio  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  new  teacher,  and  the  coming  years 
of  service  there  will  be  so  effective  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  women  and  the  welfare  of 
that  interesting  people,  that  it  will  abundantly 
compensate  for  all  the  sacrifice.  And  may  a  bless¬ 
ing  be  on  the  field  and  those  who  cultivate  it.” 

The  Methodist  recently  said — its  attention 
being  called  thereto  presumably  by  the  noisd 
in  the  papers  over  one  or  two  fallen  men— that 
of  the  14,000  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers  in 
this  country,  there  are  only  eleven  who  have 
blots  on  their  names,  and  that  three  of  these 
have  been  condemned  unjustly.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  showing,  and  would  be  if  all,  and  as 
many  more,  were  justly  condemned. 

The  new  Catholic  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord 
Rh  on,  has  given  $10,000  toward  the  erection 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Simla,  the 
headquarters  of  government  during  the  hot 
months.  In  lieu  of  a  pecuniary  offset  for  this 
to  Presbyterians  and  others,  he  has  ordered 
that  no  work  shall  be  done  on  Sunday  in  the 
Government  offices. 


NEW  YORK. 

Horseheads.  —  At  the  last  communion  of  this 
church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Carr  has  so 
long  been  pastor,  four  members  were  received  on 
profession.  Two  young  ladies  were  baptized. 

Wilson. — This  church,  in  Niagara  county  on  the 
lake  shore,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Kev.  G.  L.  Hamiiton,  has  given  a  call  to 
Rev.  Dwight  Scovil  of  Marcellus,  which  he  has 
accepted,  and  will  begin  his  work  with  them  the 
second  Sabbath  in  September.  He  has  done  a  good 
work  in  Marcellus,  and  the  field  to  which  he  goes 
offers  full  scope  to  all  his  powers  In  its  future 
cultivation,  with  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  harvest. 

Whitestown. — Rev.  M.  E.  Dunham,  D.D.,  assumes 
the  principalship  of  Whitestown  Seminary  next 
week.  His  address  is  therefore  changed  from 
Johnstown  to  this  place. 

Port  Byron. — Rev.  O.  H.  Seymour  of  Onondaga 
Valley,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this  church  and  will 
enter  upon  his  labors  very  soon. 

Palmyra. — The  address  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Riggs  is 
changed  from  Brenham,  Texas,  to  this  pleasant 
village. 

Caledonia. — While  the  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Ste¬ 
venson,  is  enjoying  his  well  earned  Summer  rest, 
the  church  edifice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
undergoing  desirable  repairs  and  improvements. 

Naples. — Rev.  W.  L.  Austin,  who  has  ministered 
to  this  church  for  more  than  three  years,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  has  removed  to  Montana  to  labor  on  an  un¬ 
occupied  field.  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
on  last  Sabbath,  Aug.  22,  and  started  for  the  West, 
Aug.  25.  The  pulpit  at  Naples  is  now  vacant. 

Pleasantville. — Since  the  organization  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  last  Fall,  services  have  been  held  in  Union 
Hall,  and  now  in  Hall’s  Grove,  near  the  railroad 
depot,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welcher. 
The  society  has  purchased  a  plot  of  land,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  erect  a  suitable  house  of  worship  very 
soon. 

NEW  JERBJIY.. 

Clinton. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  the  reopening  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Clinton,  N,  J.,  on  Sabbath,  16th  Inst.,  and  of 
spending  a  delightful  day  with  the  brethren  of 
that  congregation.  Clinton  is  a  very  beautiful 
town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural 
county  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  is  accessible 
by  rail  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
church  building  is  well  proportioned  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  has  been  repainted,  frescoed,  and  newly 
furnished  throughout.  On  the  reopening  of  the 
church,  a  very  appropriate  and  excellent  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  Ewing, 
who  is  a  very  successful  pastor  and  an  instructive 
and  eloquent  preacher.  He  has  been  steadily  growr 
ing  in  favor  with  bis  people,  and  with  the  entire 
community,  since  the  time  of  his  installation, 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Ewing  exerts  much 
influence  in  the  cdunty.  He  has  a  very  intelligent 
people,  who  seem  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
Church  work,  and  to  appreciate  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  their  pastor.  They  have  also  re¬ 
cently  repainted  the  parsonage,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient,  beautiful,  and  elegant  in  the 
State.  Exquisite  taste  has  been  displayed  on  the 
improvements  made.  The  expense  incurred  hu 
been  paid.  We  congratulate  the  pastor  and  his 
energetic  people  on  their  prosperity.  i>- 

Newton  Presbytery  has  just  now  within  its  limits 
six  churches  willjout  pastors — Newton,  Stanhope, 
Belvidere  Second,  Washington,  Montana,  and 
BranchviUe. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

PUlAdtlpUa. — Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  being  expended  on  the  Olivet  church  (Rev. 
L.  Y.  Graham  pastor),  which  will  greatly  add  to 
its  attractiveness.  New  pews  are  being  introduc¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  main  audience-room  and  gallery 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  expected  that  the  church  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  month. 

Pittoton. — The  address  of  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols 
is  changed  from  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  to  this  place. 

Portersville. — This  church,  to  which  Rev.  R.  B. 
Walker,  D.D.,  is  ministering,  was  organized  in 
1820,  with  eleven  members.  It  now  numbers  a 
hundred.  The  present  elders  are  John  Cheese- 
man,  James  Morrison,  and  George  Oliver.  The 
ministers  from  the  beginning  have  been  Rev.  Reid 
Bracken,  supply  from  1820  until  1841 ;  Rev.  New¬ 
ton  Bracken,  ordahied  and  installed  Oct.  15,  1851, 
left  in  1859,  pastor  eighteen  years ;  Rev.  William 
P.  Harrison,  settled  in  1863,  dismissed  in  1867; 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnston,  settled  in  1870,  dismissed 
in  1872;  Rev.  R.  B.  Walker,  D.D.,  supply  since 
1872.  Additions  in  all  until  1876,  408. 

Harrifville. — But  four  pastors  have  served  this 
church  since  its  organization — the  first  (Rev. 
John  McPherrln)  about  nine  years;  the  second 
fRev.  John  Coulter)  twenty-five  years ;  the  tlilrd 
(Rev.  Alexander  Cunningham)  almut  four  years ; 
and  the  fourth  now  about  twenty-four  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  the  present  pastor  the  additions 
have  amounted  to  336,  or  an  average  of  14  annual¬ 
ly.  The  number,  however,  has  been  constantly 
diminished  by  death  and  dismissal,  and  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  new  churches;  so  that  at  present 
the  active  membership  is  only  about  130.  There 
were  but  83  names  upon  the  roll  twenty-four  years 
ago.  Rev.  W.  D.  Patton  is  the  pastor. 

Derry  Chnrch. — Having  j  ust  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
old  Derry  church  in  compjiny  with  brother  Jaggers 
of  Philadelphia,  I  have  ventured  on  a  description 
of  the  place  and  its  associations.  Derry  church 
was  built  in  1720,  and  is  visited  daily.  It  was 
built  in  a  very  plain  style,  and  to  one  passing  it 
and  not  knowing  its  history,  it  would  be  taken  for 
a  bam.  It  is  plastered  inside,  while  outside  tlie 
weather-boards  run  up  and  down.  It  is  one-story 
high,  with  four  windows  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  respectively;  on  the  north  and  south  are 
two  windows.  Each  side  also  claims  a  door. 
T^e  high  pulpit  is  on  the  east  side,  and  entered 
by  half  a  dozen  or  more  steps.  This  church  has 
the  Amen  comers,  and  the  backs  of  the  pews  are 
two  feet  high  from  the  seats,  straight,  panelled 
front  and  back;  and  having  tried  them,  I  should 
say  that  none  but  good  pious  people  could  endure 
them  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  hinges 
are  made  of  wrought  iron.  Everything  about  the 
church  was  made  by  hand.  The  last  minister 
preached  in  it  ten  years  ago,  and  since  it  has  only 
been  visited  by  those  drawn  there  from  curiosity. 
To  the  right  of  the  church  stands  the  minister’s 
study,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  postofflee. 
Here  we  found  the  communion  service  used  by 
the  congregation.  It  was  made  of  silver  and 
pewter,  was  manufactured  during  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Richards,  and  is  over  six  hundred  years 
old.  It  consists  of  a  plate,  bowl,  and  pitcher. 
Many  would  like  to  buy  it,  but  it  is  not  for  sale. 
Between  the  church  and  study  (postofflee)  stands 
a  large  oak  tree,  five  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition 
has  it  that  to  this  tree  William  Penn  fastened  his 
horse  when  on  a  visit  to  the  chujrch.  As  you  en¬ 
ter  the  grounds  you  see  between  two  large  oak 
trees  a  plank  bent  like  a  bow.  On  inquiry  we 
found  that  the  plank  had  at  one  time  been  level, 
but  as  the  trees  had  grown,  the  plank  was  curved 
into  its  present  shape.  It  was  from  this  plank 
that  the  ladies  would  mount  their  horses  after  the 
Sabbath  services  to  return  home.  Just  to  the 
right  of  the  study  is  the  graveyard,  surrounded 
by  a  atone  wall  five  feet  high.  There  is  one  grave 
in  it  that  was  made  a  year  before  the  church  was 
built.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  William  Bertram, 
died  May  2<i,  1746,  aged  72  years,  and  was  buried 
here;  also  another  of  its  pastors.  Rev.  John  Row, 
who  ministered  from  1745  to  1775.  Ho  w'as  59 
years  old  when  he  died,  and  the  second  pastor. 
Brother  Jaggers  and  myself  both  smiled  at  the 
following  inscription  :  “  Under  this  stone  lies  en¬ 
tombed  James  Campbell’s  dust,  you  see,  who  was 
as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  many  that  may  be. 
But  now  by  death,  who  all  devours,  is  laid  up  in 
this  cell,  with  crawling  w'orms  and  reptiles  base 
he  is  obliged  to  dwell.  You  that  these  lines  do 
look  upon  may  also  call  to  mind  that  death  will 
be  your  certain  fate.  Therefore  improve  your 
time.  Died  May  31,  1771,  aged  80  years.”  The 
graveyard  is  in  good  condition,  which  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  those  having  it  in  charge.  But 
what  has  become  of  the  people  who  used  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  old  Derry  church  ?  Some  few  still  remain ; 
others  have  gone  up  higher,  while  others  have  left 
the  place  for  new  homes.  It  may  further  be  said 
that  Derry  is  the  mother  of  three  churches,  so 
that  she  did  not  live  in  vain.  c.  h.  clabk,  m.i>. 
HummeUstown,  Pa. 

KENTUCKY. 

Salvita. — The  Kirkwood  church  has  just  received 
twenty-two  members,  one  by  letter.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Hogue,  has  been  assisted  in  extra  ser¬ 
vices  by  Revs.  Lapsley  and  Betts. 

Dayton. — This  congregation  (Rev.  J.  N.  Ervin 
pastor,)  has  taken  possession  of  a  new  building, 
which  by  the  kindness  of  their  friends  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  will 
very  shortly  be  entirely  free  from  debt.  About 
$3  ,300  have  already  been  expended.  For  thirty 
years  its  growth  has  been  slow,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  a  better  day  has  come. 

Pewee  VaUey. — Rev.  S.  E.  Barr  has  just  removed 
from  Charlestown,  Indiana,  to  this  field  of  labor. 


Powellton. — A  church  of  five  members  was  organ¬ 
ized  here  in  July.  Six  or  eight  more  members 
will  be  received  soon.  Financially  it  is  in  a  good 
condition,  and  a  comfortable  church  building  is  in 
progress  of  construction,  which  will  be  dedicated 
in  September. 

OHIO. 

BeQville. — This  church  has  decided  to  repair  its 
house  of  worship,  which  it  greatly  needs.  At  the 
August  communion  four  members  were  received. 

Hew  Harrisborg. — This  congregation  is  blessed 
with  a  revival.  On  the  second  Sabbath  of  this 
month  ten  were  added  to  the  church,  nine  of  that 
number  on  profession  of  their  faith.  Rev.  John 
B.  Miller  has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  one-half 
his  time  for  the  last  six  months,  during  which 
time  twelve  have  been  added  to  the  church,  and 
others  are  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 

Hew  Lexington. — The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  the 
churches  of  New  Lexington,  Unity,  Roseville,  and 
Uniontown  will  be  held  in  Carroll’s  Grove,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Aug.  26th,  1880.  It  is  to  be  a  day  of  social 
recreations,  music,  speeches,  and  good  time  to  all 
participants. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mt.  Clemens. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  this 
church  was  damaged  by  fire  a  few  days  ago. 

Palo. — On  the  7th  a  church  of  fifteen  members 
was  here  organized  by  a  commission  of  Grand 
Rapids  Presbytery.  Three  ruling  elders  and  five 
deacons  were  elected  and  ordained.  The  church 
is  not  yet  able  to  support  a  minister  for  his  whole 
time,  but  proposes  to  have  some  preaching  as 
they  can  raise  monej'  for  it. 

Muir. — Rev.  George  Ransom  completed  his  six¬ 
teenth  year  with  this  church  the  last  Sunday  in 
July,  during  which  time  they  have  built  and  paid 
for  a  good  house  of  worship  and  received  over  one 
hundred  members,  contributed  $983  for  benevo¬ 
lence  and  $14,191.^  for  congregational  expen  es. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  goes  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  church  for  thir¬ 
teen  years.  It  was  organized  in  June,  1833,  and 
held  its  first  communion  in  a  log-house.  Since  that 
time  it  has  admitted  3,000  members,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  has  867  on  its  rolls.  Last  year,  ending  April 
1,  1880,  it  contributed  $28,856.63  to  Church  work, 
of  which  $8,620.39  was  to  Home  Missions.  It  was 
burned  out  in  the  great  fire,  but  at  once  was  built 
and  paid  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  denomination  and  to  Chicago.  An  honored 
church  and  an  honored  pastor. 

.  MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.— The  Central  church  has  been  repaired 
and  thoroughly  renovated  during  the  absence  of 
its  esteemed  pastor.  Rev.  R.  F.  Maclaren.  The 
accessions  to  the  church  have  been  large  of  late 
and  the  congregations  have  been  continually  grow¬ 
ing. 

KANSAS. 

Florence.— The  pastor  of  this  congregation.  Rev. 
E.  P.  FosLt,  has  resigned,  in  order  to  spend  a 
year  or  so  at  some  university  in  Germany.  The 
church  has  more  than  trebled  its  members  during 
the  past  three  years,  having  grown  from  seventeen 
to  sixty. 

the  territories. 

Bev.  William  Dean  has  recently  died  at  Tucson, 
Arizona,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Franciaeo. — Rev.  A.  8.  Fisk  has  returned  to 
his  congregation  (the  Howard-street)  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  trip  to  the  East. 

The  Central  Tabernacle  congregation,  at  its  com¬ 
munion  this  month,  received  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers,  eleven  on  confession  of  faith,  some  of  them 
being  from  the  Sabbath-school. 

Sunmervilla. — A  church  of  fourteen  members  was 
recently  o^anized  at  Summerville,  Oregon,  by  the 


Rev.  C.  R.  Shields.  Four  united  by  certificate, 
and  ten  on  confession  of  faith. 

San  Leandro.— Rev.  H.  Hill  is  appreciated  by  his 
people,  and  has  just  received  special  tokens  of 
their  esteem.  Recently  there  were  nine  additions 
to  the  church. 

SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary. — The  signs  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  institution  will  soon  be  opened. 
Since  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Assembly  over 
$2,000  have  been  received  from  a  debt  that  had 
long  been  given  up  as  hopeless.  An  investment  of 
$10,000,  which  had  not  been  yielding  any  income 
for  years,  has  at  last  recommenced  paying  inter¬ 
est.  Since  last  Fall  the  floating  debt  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $6,500  to  $2,700.  The  friends  of  the 
institution  are  beginning  to  feel  encouraged.  Dr. 
John  L.  Girardeau  will  return  to  his  previous 
duties. 

Baton  Bonge. — Rev.  R.  F.  Patterson  has  just  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Mr.  Patterson  was  formerly  pastor  of 
the  First  church  of  Charleston,  Ill.,  going  South 
for  the  health  of  his  wife.  He  has  labored  six 
years  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Presbytery  of  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

The  Bell  of  the  old  Middle  Church.— This  bell  was 
presented  to  the  church  by  Col.  Abraham  De  Pey- 
stor,  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York  and  an  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
He  died  in  17‘28,  while  the  church  was  building, 
but  he  had  directed  in  his  will  that  a  boll  should 
be  procured  at  his  expense  from  Holland  for  the 
new  edifice.  It  was  m.ade  at  Amsterdam  in  1731, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  tliat 
place  cast  in  quantities  of  silver  coin  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  ot  the  metal.  This  bell  eontii  ued  with 
the  church  in  Nassau  street  until  it  was  closed  in 
1844  for  religious  uses,  and  leased  to  the  United 
States  Govornnient  for  the  City  Postofflee.  It 
was  then  removed  to  tlie  church  in  Ninth  street 
near  Broadway,  where  it  remained  until  1855.  It 
was  then  placed  on  the  church  in  Lafayette  Place, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  church  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Forth-eiglith  street,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  belfry  there,  where  it  remains 
soumling  its  silver  tones,  which  have  been  heard 
in  this  city  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
late  John  Oothout,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  stated  an 
interesting  fact  in  relation  to  this  bell.  He  re¬ 
marked  in  a  letter  to  Frederic  Do  Peyster,  Esq., 
that  early  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War,  when  the 
British  converted  the  Middle  church  into  a  riding- 
school  for  their  dragoons  by  removing  the  pulpit, 
gallery,  pews,  and  flooring,  his  fattier  obtained 
from  tlie  Commauder-in-Chiet,  Lord  Howe,  per¬ 
mission  to  take  dotvn  the  bell.  This  he  stored  in 
a  secure  and  secret  place,  where  it  remained  some 
years  after  the  British  had  evacuated  the  city. 
When  the  church  was  repaired  and  reopened,  he 
brought  forth  the  old  bell  from  its  hidiiig-iilaec 
and  restored  it  to  its  rightful  position. — Year 
Book  of  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

The  Firet  Chnrch  Organ  in  New  York. — It  was  long 
supposed  that  the  church  in  Garden  street  had 
the  first  church  organ  used  in  this  country.  It 
appeal's,  however,  that  one  was  in  use  in  Boston 
at  au  earlier  period  than  in  New  York.  Still, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  instrument  of  the 
kind  in  any  church  on  this  island  was  a  gift  troni 
the  British  Governor  to  our  ancestors  a  century 
and  a  halt  ago.  In  the  records  of  the  Consistory 
there  is  found  a  contract  with  an  organist  dated 
Dec.  28,  1727.  The  contract  specifies  the  term, 
duties,  and  salary  of  his  office.  He  was  to  serve 
for  two  years  from  a  given  date  in  December, 

‘‘  and  no  longer.”  He  was  to  officiate  on  Sundays 
(morning  and  afternoon,  and  both  before  and  af¬ 
ter  preaching),  on  Wednesdays  when  service  was 
held,  and  also  on  Mondays  when  ther*-  was  cate¬ 
chizing.  When  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  organ  was  silent.  He  was  also  to  train 
a  pupil,  John  Pieter  Zenger,  who  might  take  his 
place  in  case  of  sickness.  The  salary  was  one 
hundred  pounds  per  year,  in  semi-annnal  pay¬ 
ments,  with  a  specified  penalty  in  case  of  absence 
not  caused  by  sickness. 

Hyde  Park. — Rev.  C.  R.  Blauvelt,  recently  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  becomes 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  this  place. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  Haven.  —  Of  the  fourteen  Congregational 
churches  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  lour  are  without 
pastors  —  the  Center,  Dwight  Place,  Howard- 
avenue,  and  East  Church.  Tiie  aggregate  value 
of  the  church  edifices  is  $857,000.  'The  aggregate 
of  additions  is  less  than  the  removals  from  the 
churches ;  the  Davenport  church  alone  having  in¬ 
creased  its  membership  above  the  I’emoval. 

Increase  of  Salaries. — The  average  salary  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  in  the  churches  of  Con¬ 
necticut  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  From  $812  in  the  year  1761,  it 
has  reached  $1,309  as  reported  in  tl»o  Minutes  just 
issued.  But  since  1874,  when  it  reached  $1,460,  it 
has  grown  less,  and  about  in  proportion  to  the 
shrinkage  in  other  sources  of  income. 

The  Largest  Churches. — It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  five  out  of  the  seven  largest  Congregational 
churches  in  this  country,  are  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  seven,  in  order,  are  Plymouth, 
Brooklyn,  2,549  members;  Chicago,  First,  1,193; 
Central,  Broo*  lyn,  1,048;  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York  city,  968;  Church  of  tlie  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  966;  Church  of  the  Disciples,  New  York 
city,  847 ;  Oberlin,  First,  Ohio,  743. 

Connecticut. — The  Minutes  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  and  of  the  General  Association,  report 
four  Consociations  and  twelve  Conferences  in  the 
State.  There  are  298  churches,  133  liaving  pas¬ 
tors,  109  acting  pastors,  with  a  total  membership 
of  55,598.  Tlie  additions  on  confession  the  last 
year  exceeiled  the  removals  by  death  by  188. 
Ninety-six  churches  added  none  on  confession. 
The  ratio  of  infant  baptisms  was  twelve  to  every 
thousand  inembei-s;  117  churches,  with  10,669 
members,  baptized  no  children.  There  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Sabbath-schools  connected  with  these 
churches  52,398  members.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  church  edifices,  chapels,  and  land  occupied 
by  them  is  $5,078,585.  There  are  192  parsonages, 
whose  aggregate  value  is  $610,800.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  chnrches  have  funds,  other  than 
parsonages,  to  an  aggregate  value  of  $86,051.  Of 
the  298  churches,  133rej)ort  debts  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $348,115.  The  highest  salary  paid  by 
any  church  is  i 6,000;  the  lowest,  $200.  The 
benevolent  contributions  in  1879  were  $212,360.54, 
an  average  of  $712.62  for  each  church,  and  $3.82 
for  each  member. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Next  Meeting. — The  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  will  meet  in  this 
city  for  its  triennial  session  October  6. 

The  Great  Cathedral. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  says 
the  Churchman,  that  in  England  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  there  has  been  but  one  attempt  to  erect 
a  cathedral — that  at  Truro.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  will  have  cost,  when 
completed,  $500,000. 

A  Curious  Coincidence. — It  is  feared  that  the  altar, 
costing  $8,000,  given  as  a  memorial  to  St.  Paul’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Rochester,  has  been 
lost  at  sea.  It  is  a  singular  fortune,  if  it  be  so, 
for  the  person  who  was  to  be  commemorated  by 
it,  Mr.  Mumford,  also  died  at  sea. 

Illinois. — The  following  statistics  are  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  the  forty-third  annual  Convention  : 
Clergy,  Including  the  bishop  and  5  deacons,  58; 
baptisms,  821,  of  which  700  wore  children;  con¬ 
firmations,  515;  communicants,  5,861;  marriages, 
276;  Sunday-school  scholars,  7,091;  number  of 
sittings  14,060,  of  which  6,800  are  free.  Contribu¬ 
tions:  Parochial,  $134,832.66;  diocesan,  $15,810 
.66;  general,  $1,340.34— total,  $151,983.66.  Ordi¬ 
nations  to  the  priesthood,  2 ;  to  the  diaconate,  2 ; 
churches  consecrated,  4 ;  conierstoiies  laid,  1 ; 
lay-readers  licensed,  33 ;  number  of  postulants  and 
candidates  forordei's,  14;  clergymen  received  into 
the  diocese,  9 ;  demilted,  7 ;  rectors  instituted,  2. 

A  Notable  Church  Tower. — The  Church  Monthly 
Magazine  describes  a  Western  church  edifice, 
which,  though  new,  has  the  oldest  tower  on  the 
continent.  The  building  is  of  the  rudest  mate¬ 
rial.  The  tower  is  composed  of  a  fir-tree  seventy 
feet  high,  cut  off  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
surmounted  with  a  bollcote,  bell,  and  cross.  The 
annual  rings  of  the  tree  indicate  an  age  of  275 
years.  Within  fifteen  days  the  corner  log  was 
laid,  the  last  nail  driven,  and  the  first  service 
held.  The  church  fronts  Puget  Sound.  Mount 
Baker  rises  11, 060  feet,  with  its  snow-covered 
peaks,  at  its  back.  The  place  is  Tacoma,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  The  rectory  is  as  romantic  as  the  church. 

laaac  H.  Brown,  the  venerable  sexton  of  Grace 
church.  New  York,  died  at  Branford,  Ct.,  last  Sab¬ 
bath.  He  has  been  well  known  for  half  a  century 
in  Episcopal  society,  having  had  charge  of  most 
of  the  fashionable  weddings  and  funerals  in  Grace 
congregation.  He  received  his  appointment  as 
sexton  in  1836,  when  the  present  house  of  worship 
was  completed,  and  held  it  uninterruptedly  until 
his  death. 

METHODIST.  ^ 

Liceniing  Women. — The  Central  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  says  the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference 
in  regard  to  the  licensing  of  women  to  exhort  and 
preach,  is  not  understood  by  all  the  churches ;  or 
perhaps  some  of  them  arenot  inclined  to  abide  by  it. 
A  society  in  Ohio  recently  recommended  a  woman 
for  license  to  preach,  hoping  that  the  Quarterly 
Conference  might  be  induced  to  grant  it  on  the 
score  that  there  is  no  specific  rule  against  the 


licensing  of  women.  But  the  Quarterly  Confer¬ 
ence  refused  to  entertain  it.  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Aniiual  Conference,  which  will  settle 
the  matter. 

An  Aged  Member.— The  oldest  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch  at  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  is 
Lewis  Wicks,  ago  95.  •  On  a  recent  Sunday  ho 
walked  a  mile  to  bo  present  at  the  communion 
service. 

Local  Preachers’  Convention.  —  Tlie  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Local  Preachere  will  begin  their 
twenty-third  annual  session  in  Fa.yctte-stroet 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Baltimore,  October 
16.  Two  hundred  delegates  are  expected  to  bo 
present.  There  will  be  two  delegates  from  the 
We.sleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers’  Association 
of  England. 

Prophesying  a  Bishop. — In  1868,  at  the  Sing  Sing 
camp-meeting,  a  j'oung  minister  preached.  .\.t 
the  close  of  the  sermon  the  venerable  Heman 
Bangs  said  to  Brother  Francis  Godine,  formerly 
of  old  Alien-street,  then  of  St.  John’s  church  in 
this  city,  “That  young  man,  if  ho  remains  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Lord,  will  yet  be  made  a  Bishop.”  The 
young  minister’s  name  was  Cyrus  D.  Foss. 

BAPTIST. 

Virginia  Colored  Baptists. — Dr.  Hatcher  says  the 
coiored  Baptists  of  Virginia  have  done  more 
church  building  since  the  war  than  their  Baptist 
white  brethren  have  done  in  forty  years. 

Change  of  Labor. — The  Examiner  slates  in  answer 
to  many  inquiries,  and  on  the  best  authority,  that 
George  A.  Peltz  is  making  arrangements  to  engage 
in  secular  pursuits,  and  that  it  is  hie  fixed  pnr()ose 
not  again  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  will  be  construed  as  a  virtual  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  charges  against  him. 

German  Baptists.  —  Der  Sendbote,  the  German' 
Baptist  paper,  states  that  not  a  single  German 
Baptist  minister  belongs  to  a  secret  society  of  any 
kind.  The  German  Methodists  and  German  Ba|> 
tists  are  waging  war  on  tlie  secret  society  ques¬ 
tion — the  former  defending,  the  latter  opposing 
thein.‘ 

A  Peculiar  Situation. — A  correspondent  of  theCon- 
grogationalist,  referring  to  the  well  known  im¬ 
mersion  of  Roger  Williams  by  the  uniiuinersed 
Ezekiel  Holyman,  says  that  he  asked  a  Baptist 
minister  whether  he  regarded  ba[)lism  as  valid  if 
administered  by  immersion  .at  the  hand  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister?  The  Baptist  replied  that 
if  an  ordained  Congregationalist  baptized  a  proper 
subject  by  immersion,  he  should  admit  the  act  as 
valid;  for,  said  ho:  “We  have  sifted  this  matter 
to  the  bottom,  .and  we  find  if  we  do  not  admit  this, 
a  large  portion  ot  our  cliurches  will  be  found  un- 
baptizeil.” 

Annuity  Funds. — The  effort  made  by  the  English 
Baptists  to  raise  annuity  funds  for  the  support  of 
retired  pastors  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
ministers  deceased,  makes  encouraging  progress. 
The  total  of  these  two  funds  is  now  about  $375,- 
000.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  $500,000. 

MISt'KLLAXEOU.S. 

The  Universalists  do  not  grow' in  uuifibers  or  influ¬ 
ence.  Their  National  Convention  reports  but  $18,- 
990  annual  roceii)t.«,  .and  $10,789  payments.  It  is 
thus  evident  thai  their  zeal  to  propagate  their  doc¬ 
trines  is  proportioned  to  the  necessity. 

On  the  Sabbath. — It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
South  Carolit  a  no  railroad  trains  are  permitted  to 
run  on  the  Sabbath  from  midnight  to  midnight, 
excei>t  those  carrying  the  United  States  mail. 

Satisfactory  Exercise  of  Authority. — On  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  recently,  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  Father 
Killeran,  a  Rom.an  Catholic  priest,  found  several 
of  his  parishioners  having  “a  good  time  ”  in  Pat 
Dillon’s  saloon.  He  went  in,  and  s.ays  lie  “  had  a 
better  time  ”  than  they.  His  umbrella  did  such 
execution  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  now 
“fora  horse.”  There  was  a  “  Snnday  closing” 
speedily  of  that  grog-shop,  and  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  the  priest  had  Pat  Dillon  fined.  Ho  further 
stated  that  ho  should  try  and  keep  them  all  in 
mind  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  carous¬ 
als. 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  llartt.  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
of  Mi.ssions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  acknosvledges  the 
receipt  (luring  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums 
for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Persia,  which 
have  been  forwarded : 

A  Friend,  Griffins  Mills,  N.  Y.,  $2;  A  Friend,  through  the 
Christian  Union,  2;  A  Friend,  10;  A.  F.,  New  York,  1 ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Evans,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  25;  Mrs.  A.  E.  McNalry, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  5;  Through  the  tJhlcago  Advance,  Paxton, 
111.,  5. 


Ckabson— Michael— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  in 
Dallas,  AVest  Virginia,  Aug.  13th,  1880,  Mr.  JOUN  U. 
Ckabson  of  Dallas,  and  Miss  Rosetta  Michael  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


Kellogo-  At  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1880, 
David  H.  Kellogg,  m  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

Bdenett— At  Florida,  N.  Y.,  .Aug.  8th,  of  cholera  In¬ 
fantum,  Alexander  Morgan  Burnett,  aged  sixteen 
months,  only  son  of  Jessie  A.  and  Bev.  E.  L.  Burnett  of 
51  East  Sevimty-eiglitli  street.  New  York  city. 

Wole— D.  A.  Wolf,  lute  of  Malden-on-Hudson,  died 
of  apoplexy  at  the  residence  of  his  brotlicr-in-Iaw,  Dr. 
Watts,  in  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Aug. 
17th.  He  arose  in  the  morning  and  ate  his  breakfast, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  but  at  9  o’clock  sudden¬ 
ly  comjdained  of  severe  pains,  and  three  minutes  later 
he  expired.  His  family  were  away  in  the  country,  at 
different  places,  and  the  sudden  intelligence  was  a 
severe  shock  to  their  feelings.  Ho  was  about  fifty-live 
years  of  age.  He  has  for  years  fieerf  an  elder  and  trus¬ 
tee  in  the  Malilen  Presbyterian  church,  as  well  as  Sun- 
day-S(thool  superintendent  and  leader  of  the  music. 

The  funeral  seivices  were  held  in  the  Presbyteri:in 
church  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
concourse  of  mourning  relatives  ami  friends  from  Mal¬ 
den  and  New  York  city,  was  very  largo.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  acting  pastor.  Rev.  N.  F.  Nicker¬ 
son,  assisted  liy  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Noble  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Hart  of  Westport,  Conn.,  (former  pastors 
of  the  church,  and  associates  with  the  late  elder.)  The 
servii-es  weni  solemn  and  impressive,  as  they  always 
will  be  when  a  true  Cliristian  man  and  officer  passes  on¬ 
ward  from  the  scenes  of  his  labors,  to  the  place  ot  his 
reward. 

Kerb— Aug.  8,  1880,  at  the  residence  of  her  eldest 
daughter.  Mrs.  Lucia  M.  Kerr,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Kerr,  LL.D. ;  and  daughter  of  tlie  late  Hon. 
Henry  Hamilton  of  Schoharie,  N.  Y. ;  and  on  her  mo¬ 
ther's  side  descended  from  the  Rev.  Johnnes  Lawyer, 
pastor  of  the  German  colony  which  settled  in  Schoharie 
A.  D.  1711.  Mrs.  Kerr  was  born  at  Schoharie,  in  1820. 
Her  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  ami  hel(l  many 
high  civil  offices  of  his  county  and  State,  the  duties  of 
which  he  honorably  and  eminently  fulfilled.  His  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  daughter  imjiarted  to  her  his  own  deci¬ 
sive,  prompt,  business-like  ways,  which  fitted  her  to  fill 
so  well  the  sphere  in  which  she,  in  after  life,  was  called 
to  art.  Ho  placed  her  in  Maple  Wood  Seminary  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  under  the  instruction  of  that  able 
institution  she  became  highly  cultured  ami  refined.  In 
early  life  she  united  with  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church 
of  Schoharie,  and  from  that  time  to  her  death  her  Chris¬ 
tian  course  has  been  unfaltering.  She  acted  the  part  ot 
a  Christian  in  all  the  relations  ot  life,  and  especially  tlie 
part  ot  a  (  hristian  mother  in  her  numerous  family  in 
giving  Christian  impress  to  its  churaetor,  which  it  is 
hoped,  time  can  never  efface.  Sept.  3, 1845,  at  the  altar 
where  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Kerr,  she  not  only  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  her  husband,  but  identified  herself  witli 
his  life  work,  and  how  well  she  redeemed  her  vows  is 
apparent  to  all  who  know  her.  Dr.  Kerr  ever  honored 
his  wife  by  the  declaration  often  uttered,  and  emphati¬ 
cally  repeated  to  a  friend,  near  the  close  ot  his  life 
“  that  very  much  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  had  domi 
was  due  to  her  mild  ways,  her  wisdom,  her  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  her  helping  hand.”  Those  who  witnessed 
the  struggle  and  helped  in  the  work  of  raising  “  Drta- 
ware  Literary  Institute  ”  to  the  position  that  it  held 
under  Dr.  Kerr,  can  appreciate  how  well  she  bore  her 
part.  And  surely  the  students  of  that  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  will  romemlier  with  pleasure  the  pecuniary  help 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand  to  those  in  need  by  both 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr.  But  it  was  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  that  her  character  is  shown  in  the  fullness  of 
its  beauty  and  strength.  It  was  then  that  she  girded 
herself  to  the  work  of  standing  as  sole  head  of  a  family 
of  eight  surviving  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  (then 
in  college)  had  not  yet  assumed  self-support ;  and  the 
youngest  was  almost  an  infant  in  her  arms.  This 
brave  mother  (with  very  slender  pecuniary  means) 
cheerfully  and  with  a  stout  heart  stood  up  to  the  task 
of  keeping  her  •  family  together,  and  of  superintending 
their  education  and  quallflcatio-as  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  It  was  her  comfort  in  her  dying  hour  to  see  her 
work  so  far  done  as  to  leave  her  children  all  (even  to 
the  youngest)  capable  of  self-reliance,  and  with  fair 
prospects  before  them.  She  died  in  peace,  as  all  such 
mothers  do. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  7, 1880.  A  Post  Graduate 
Course  has  been  organizcMi.  For  catalogue  or  additional 
Information,  apply  to  Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON, 

316  Ridge  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  16th. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room.  No.  9  University  Platx),  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  tho  same  day. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  in  the  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
16tli,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

New  York,  August  6, 1880. 

^  LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  Thursday,  Sept.  9tb,1880,  with 
devotional  services  in  tho  new  chapel'  at  8J  o’clock  A.  M. 
Address  by  Prof.  Eells  In  tho  evening. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  apply  to 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Warren,  Ohio,  on  T uesday.  Sept,  ll’, 
at  7  P.  M.  H.  B.  FRY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Pember- 
vlUo,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Llbertyvllle,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7  ;  3D  P.  M. 

HERVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the  First 
church,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7:30  P.M. 
Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  K.  Temple¬ 
ton,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  meet¬ 
ing.  A  Sabbath-school  Institute  will  be  held  In  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  beginning  on  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  o’clock,  un.ier  conduct  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Worden.  Each  congregation  In  the  Presbytery  Is  In¬ 
vited  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  Institute,  forwarding 
names  to  Rev.  Frank  E.  Miller,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  cards  ot 
entertainment  will  bo  returned.  A  general  Invitation  Is 
extended  to  all  Interested  In  Sunday-school  work  to  bo 
present  on  Tuesday,  and  lunch  will  be  furnished  for  visit¬ 
ors  In  the  lecture-room  ot  the  church. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept  14th,  at  3  T.  M.,  In  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Centrevllle,  a  short  ride  west  of  Catskill, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.  For  special  reasocs  the  good  people 
of  Centrevllle  enrnostly  Invite  the  ladles  to  attend  this 
meeting,  pledging  them  a  cordial  welcome  and  generous 
entertainment.  GEO.  W.  WARNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Us  next  stated 
meeting  at  Canisteo,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Hth,  at7;30P.  M. 
Church  records  are  to  be  presented  for  review. 

JAMES  M.  PL.4TT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  tery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at  Casso 
polls,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7:30P.  M. 

JOSEPH  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Cfferk. 

The  Presb.vter.v  of  C'bemuiig  will  meet  in  Sulllvan- 
vllle,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  3  P.  M.  'TUe  meeting  ot  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  21st,  at  10  A.  M. 

CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AViscoiisiii  River  will  hold  Its 
stated  Fall  meeting  at  Fancy  Creek,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th, 
at  7 :30  P.  M.  Members  going  by  way  of  Madison  must  take 
the  early  morning  train  on  the  0.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  K.,  In  order 
to  reach  the  place  of  meeting  in  time  tor  the  opening. 

J.  E.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vter.v  of  New  Castle  will  meet  In  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  ;  30  P.  M.  Sessional 
records  called  for.  W.  W.  UEBEKTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Scottsvllle,  on  Monday,  Sopt.  20th,  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  In  West  Utica 
church,  on  Monday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

THOS.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prestay  tor.v  of  Platte  will  hold  Us  next  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  church  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at 
7  : 30  P.  M.  E.  B.  SHERWOOD,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Harrlsvllle, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  9  A.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prestaytex-y  of  Mattooii  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  Tuscola,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th.  at  7;  30  P.  M. 

R.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wollstaoro  will  hold  Its  next  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  at  Kane,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  15tb,  at  2  P.  M. 

GEO.  D.  MEIGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prestayter.v  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Cherry  Valley, 
‘on  Tuesday,  Sept.  i4th,  at  7}  P.  M. 

H.  U.  ALLEN.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Tldloute,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sopt.  14tb,  at  7J  P.  M.  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  its 
I  semi-annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Bradford,  on  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7  P.  M. 

JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presby  tery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Itbaca.'ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  'Jlst,  at  2  P.  M. 

CH.4S.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its. semi-annual 
meeting  at  W(jl<K)tt,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  2  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Howell,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presby  tery  of  .Sy  racuse  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Lafayette,  on  Monday  evening,  Sopt.  13th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

I  W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

I  Tbe  Presbytery  of  VInceiiiies  will  meet  In  the  Pres- 
byteriau  church  ot  Vineenm-B,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Presbytery  will  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  ot 
Reunion.  Presbyterl.-il  assessment  upon  the  churches,  to 
bo  paid  at  this  meeting.  Is  tlinie  cents  per  capita. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  also  be  held  tho  same  day. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  S.  0. 

The  Pi-esbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semiannual 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  In  the 
Woodland-Hvenue  Presbyterian  church,  Cleveland,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Scott,  the  modera  or. 
Important  business  will  come  before  the  meeting,  and  a 
full  attendance  Is  requested.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.— The  call  for  a  special 
meeting  at  Fayetteville  Is  hereby  revoked.  A  special  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  af  Fulton,  y.  1'.,  on  the  Itl  day  of  September,  at 
2  /'.  M.,  for  the  examination,  ordination,  and  Installation 
of  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs ;  also  for  the  dismission  ot  Rev.  R. 
L.  Bachman  to  tho  Utica  Presbytery. 

JOHN  K.  LEWIS,  Moderator. 

The  Presby  tery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  ot  Pike,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
13th,  at  7  P.  M.  JOS.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  tery  of  (<t.  Lawrence  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  In  the  church  of  Waddlngtou,  on  Tuesday, 
August  31,  at  7)  P.  M.  JAMES  GARDNER,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Raisin,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  at  2iP.  SI.  W.  S. 'TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  /auesville  will  meet  at  Keene, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  T  P.  M.  Conveyance  will  be 
at  Cohocton  at  3  P.  SI.  J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  tery  of  Biiiralo  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  Westtleld,  on  Monday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

TISIOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  tery  of  Nebraslra  City  will  meet  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Neb.,  on  'Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  7)  P.  SI. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broad’W’ay,  K'e’w  York, 
(Eijuitable  Building.) 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  ot  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  'Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 
ON 

LOM,  LITERPOOl,  EDMBURfiH,  BELFAST.  PARIS, 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AMSTERDAM. 
Issu^  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’ 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALTi 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money  be¬ 
tween  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THROUGH 
London  and  Paris,  flake  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

to  travellers. — Travellers’  Credits  Issued  either 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay¬ 
ment  :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  tbe  United  States  and  adjacent 
countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  a> 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

_ LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

EQUITABLE  ’ 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ASSETS .  $37,366,841  75 

SURPLUS .  7,515,407  75 

ACTUAL  RESULTS  ON  TONTINE  POLICIES. 

Policy  No.  42,296  (Ordinary  Life) 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  W H M , 

Of  Philadelphia. 

Policy  (Issued  April  19th,  1809) . $5,000  00 

Annual  Premium .  271  55 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  2,987  05 

1.  Cash  value  (April  19th,  1880) .  2,876  80 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  li.sured  for  11 
years  for  $5,000.) 

2.  Eijulvalent  paid-up  policy .  4,475  00 

3.  Or  tho  Policy  may  be  continued  fi>r  $5,000,  and 

tho  Premium  for  1881  will  be  reduced  to 
$34.90.  SuJjaequont  Premiums-  may  show 
oven  a  larger  reduction. 

Policy  No.  39,252  (20  year  Endowment) 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  C -  S H , 

Of  Petersburg,  West  Va. 

Policy  (Issued  January  29th,  1869) . $5,000  00 

Annual  Premium .  248  95 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  2,738  45 

1.  Cash  value  (January  29th,  1880) .  3,183  00 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  Injured  for  H 
years  for  $5,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  Policy .  4,460  00 

(Payable  In  9  years  or  at  death,  if  within  9  years.) 

3.  Or  the  Policy  may  be  continued  for  $6,000,  and 

the  Premium  for  1881  reduced  to  $41.90; 
subsequent  Premiums  may  show  even  a 
larger  reduction.  The  Policy,  If  continued, 
will  finally  mature  on  the  payment  of  the 
20th  Premium.  ^ 

Large  numbers  of  Policies  will  thus  be  set¬ 
tled  during  the  year,  showing  cash  returns  of 
from  100  to  115  per  cent,  of  Premiums  paid. 

This  result  cannot  be  attained  by  means  of 
any  other  kind  of  insurance. 

Every  Policy  contains  a  clause  making  the 
same  incontestable  after  three  years. 

New  business  of  the  Society  for  1879, 
$26,502,541, 

An  increase  of  twenty-live  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

1481  Broadway  (corner  4:id  St.  ). 

A  high  grade  preparatory  school  for  boys,  offering  the 
best  advantages  to  pupils  preparing  for  college,  schools  of 
science,  and  iirofeasloiial  pursuits.  Session  begins  Sept.  22. 
Special  I'acllltlcs  for  young  men  lilting  tor  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  and  for  those  desiring  select  courses  of  study  In  Math¬ 
ematics,  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  and  the  Classics. 

Fi  r  catalogues,  circulars,  and  further  lutorniatlou,  apply 
to  HENRY  C.  MILLER,  at  the  rooms  of  Hie  School. 

Home  seminary  for  Young  I^adles.  Pleasant,  thor¬ 
ough,  safe,  $260.  Fourteen  hoarders.  Sixteenth  year. 
Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  Hlghtstowu.  N.  J. 

"williams  COLM^ 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  9.  Tuition  $30  a  Term.  Board 
$2.50  a  week.  $6000  given  annually  to  aid  Indigent  stu¬ 
dents.  For  (»itaIogue  containing  full  information,  apply  to 
P.  A.  CHADBOUKNE,  President, 

Willlamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


illadeiiioiiielle  de  Janon, 

Snceessor  anil  former  Partner  of  (he  late  Miss  Haines, 

will  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladles  aud  Children  at  lOGrameroy  Park, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  Soptembor  23d.  Careful  training 
and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  October  4th. 


___  nmint&&  mtiers. 

-  _  - ^  - u  _  Separate  c 

man  tbctroi 

KTl/ANTED— Mercantile  employment,  in  or  out  of  New - 

Yl  join’ll 

I'orP,  by  a  good  business  man,  aged  40.  Is  capable  of  act-  ^For  boH 

and  scieuil 

Ing  as  Office  Manager,  Corresponding  Clerk,  or  Accountant,  ment x  Cll 

Begins  Sop 

or  doing  general  office  or  out-door  work.  Refers  to  Rev.  — - 

Dr.  Field,  office  of  “  The  Evangelist,”  to  whose  care  please  MISS 


PARK  INSTrrUTK, 

HENRY  TATLOUK,  Principal. 

MISS  CHISHOLM  WILL  OPEN  A  SCHOOL  FdU  OIRLB 
.It  No.  718  Madison  avenue,  on  Monday,  .Sc;  i  27,  1880. 
Special  attention  paid  to  the  English  brniiclies  and  Latin. 
Separate  class  for  lioys.  Kindergarten.  I’rencti  and  Oer- 
man  Ueiroughly  taught.  _ 

^OUTU  JHKSKY  INSTI'IUTK,  Ilrldg.ifli,  N,  J. 
J^For  both  sexes.  College  preparatory.  lustltcie.  classical, 
and  bCieuUlic  courses.  Building  brick.  Modern  improve¬ 
ments  Climate  mild,  very  healthy.  lustructl  Hiorough. 
Begins  Sopt.  8th.  Send  for  (dialogue.  H.  K.  TR  \sk,  Prln. 


address  ADVERTISER. 

NESTLE’8  MILK  FOOD 

Should  be  used  by  mothers  ot  nursing  children.  Contains 
nothing  Injurious,  and  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  It 
fot  use;  the  danger  of  Impure  milk  is  avoided. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers.  .A  pamphlet  with  full 
particulars  sent  by  addressing 

THOMAS  LEEMING  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

PENSIONNAT  Protestant  Franijals  pour  Jeunes  per- 
sonnes.  Madame  de  Coppet,  223  Boulevard  P6reire, 
Paris.  Prlx  tres  moderds.  Excel  lentes  rfiferences.  Envoi 
franfo  du  prospectus. 


HUbertfsetncnts* 


Xotftes. 

AUBUEN  THEOLOGICAL  SBMIKAEY. 

The  term  begins  Sept.  1, 1880.  The  rate  of  expense  is  low 
Students  can  be  aided  as  heretofore.  The  new  building  for 
students  Is  spacious  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  affording 
each  occupant  a  slewing  room  and  a  room  tor  study  both 
freshly  furnished.  The  library  and  other  facltltlM  are 
large  and  constantly  Increasing.  Training  In  the  delivery 
ot  sermons  ts  made  a  specialty. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  Inaugurated  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Paetoral  Theology,  Sept  14 
The  services  oh  that  occasion  will  include  an  address'  by 
Bev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  and  an  Inaugural  address  By 
Prof.  Upson. 

W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  Of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FBnrCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIHAB7. 

The  next  session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  9d,  on  which  day  now  students 
will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture 
will  bo  delivered  on  Friday  nxoivitng  at  11  o’clock. 


“Eighteen  Years  Alone,” 

one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  remarkable  tales  of  actual 
experience  ever  printed— the  story  of  a  woman  doomed 
to  a  solitary  island-life  for  18  years— a  female  Robinson 
Crusoe.  See 

*  SCBIBNER  FOB  SEPTEMBEB. 

The  same  number  contains  a  vivisector’s  reply  to  tho 
recent  paper,  “  Does  Vivisection  Pay  ?  ”  Part  I.  of  the 
interesting  life  of  Millet,  illustrated ;  “  The  Loss  of  the 
Oneida”  ;  “  Mr.  Pickwick  aud  Nicholas  Nickloby,”  with 
Vanderhoof’s  fine  pictures;  Hon.  E.  B.  Wa8hburne’8| 
article  on  “  Thomas  Paine  and  the  French  Revolution  ”  f 
“  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,”  etc.,  etc.  Price  35  cents. 

.  _ .... _ _ 

REAH  this.— a  vigorous  old  minister,  having  yet  the 
fire  dt  youth.  Is  anxious  to  statedly  preach,  aud  cariug 
tar  more  tor  souls  and  for  a  useful  activity  than  for  i)ay, 
could  accept  of  a  slender  salliry.  Don’t  let  the  word  “  old  ” 
scare  you,  but  try  him.  Address 

SENEXi,  Box  2330,  New  York. 

17-STOP  ORGANS. 

Sub-basS  and  Octave  Coupler,  boxed  and  shipped,  only 
•97.76.  New  Pianos  StBfi  to  •l,MOO.  Before  you  buy  an 
Instrument  be  sure  to  see  my  Mid-summer  offer,  Illustrat¬ 
ed,  free.  Address  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Indians  and  the  Goyerninrnt,  with  Map;  Bible  and 
Public  Schools.  Lectures.  Engage  Bev.  J.  NELSON 
TRASK,  New  Salem,  Hass.,  ex-Agent  tor  Utahs. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Burean. 

By  addressing  geo.  P.  BOYOELL  a  go..  lO  Spruce 
ftreet.  New  York,  tho  exact  cost  of  any  proposed  line 
of  advertisii^;  can  be  loarnod.  lOO-page  pamphlet,  10  ct» 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
For  Young  Ladles,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  15th. 
Enlarged  school  rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  aud  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  dejiart- 
nient.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $400  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  tbe  principal. 

HIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLKGK,  ISSO-Sl. 
President— BEV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS: 

Rev.  lioonard  Bacon,  D.D.  I  Bev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
Bev.  George  E.  Day,  D.D.  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.  |  Rev.  Wni.  M.  Barbour, D.D. 
Mark  Bailey,  M.A.,  Instructor  In  Elocutlou. 

LECTUBEP.S— Rev.  Drs.  .los.  T.  Duryea  (Lyman  Beecher 
course),  John  Hall,  Wm.  M.  'Taylor,  Phillips  Brooks,  Selah 
Merrill,  and  Prof.  L.J.  Sanford.  Term  opens  Sept.  16th. 
For  catalogue  or  special  information,  apply  to 

GiXj^lE  E.  DAY,  Secretary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Young  Ladies’  Athenaeum, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  an  educator  of  Young  Ladies, 
is  unsurpassed  in  America.  For  Circular,  address 

KLMOKK  CHASE,  Superintendent. 

HOLBROOK’S  MILITARY  SCHOOlT^ 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

FLUSHIN6  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Begins  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14th.  Address _ E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Gi  OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Yodng  Ladles,  Bridge- 
r  port,  ct.  Address  MISS  EMILY  NELSON.  _ 

On  the  Ht.  Holyoke  plan, 

PAINESVILLE,  O.  For  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women.  Established  1868.  Terms  9170  [>er  year.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue  sont  on  application  to 

Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Prinalpal. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Examin¬ 
ations  for  entraude.  Sept.  15th.  Catalogues  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  W.  L.  HEAH,  Keglstrar. 

,  Renville  (o.)  feuale  seminary. 

Board,  room  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  to  $36. 
One-fourth  off  tor  mlnislera'  daughters.  Catalogues  fres. 

Bev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

_ ^  For  paQlcuMaa,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFR. 

IHES'/nUT  street  SEMINARY. 

/  Hiss  BONNEY  and  Hiss  OILLAYE,  Principals. 
This  oldQi  and  largat  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  Phlla 
delphla  wni  commence  Ite  Thirty-first  year  at  1616  CHEST 
UpT  STREET,  Sept(^ber  Oad.” 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  military  ACADEflY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.H.,  jhffnclpal. 


Oharlier  Institute, 

Central  Park,  New  York  City. 

Boarding  and  Day  SchCK)!  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  from 
7  to  20.  College  and  business.  School  designed  to  be  u 
perfect  as  money,  science,  nnd  experience  can  make  U. 
Twenty -sixth  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1880.  For 
prospectus,  address  Prof.  CHABT.IEB,  Director. 

OSSINING  institute  for  Young  Ladles,  Sing 
Sing.  N.  Y.  First-class  as  to  character  and  patronage. 
Circulars  free.  ’  Bev.  0.  D.  ItlCE,  Principal. 

Freehold  institute,  Freehold,  N.J.  Young  Men  and 
Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  best  Collego8,^lentlflc 
Schools,  aud  for  Business  Bev.  A.  G.  Chambeus,  Principal. 

•^AN  NORMAN  INSTITU’TB 

▼  (Founded  1857),  315  West  67th  St.,  New  York.  Family 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.  Will  reopen 
Sept.  30.  For  full  Information  call  or  send  for  circular. 

Dr.  and  Mmo.  VAN  NORMAN,  Principals. 

Lawrenceville  Young  Ladies’  Seminary, 

LAWBENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Terms  moderate.  Location  remsrkably  healthful.  Training 
thorough.  Number  limited.  A  safe  and  attractive  Christian 
home  for  young  ladles.  Session  begins  September  14. 

Rev.  B.  ^MILL  DAVIS^  rh.D.,  Principal. 

INSHAM  UNIVERSITY  FOR  UDIES 

Le  Koy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  TTie  forty-sixto  year 
oiwna  Sept.  9th.  1880.  Full  CoU^  Curriculum,  (llassicnl 
aud  Literary  Courses.  Bchool  of  Music,  adopting  German 
and  Conservatory  improvements.  OilleKC  of  Fine  Arte, 
pursuing  the  bMt  methods  of  tbe  Euroi)ean  Schools  of 
Art  Best  educational  advantages.  Lowest  terms.  For 
Catalogues,  address  H.  J.  SCHMITZ,  Treasurer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOO.STER. 

Cla.oses  open  to  students  ot  either  sex.  Nearly  600  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance.  Large  endowment.  Collegiate  De¬ 
partment  fully  equipped.  Standard  of  study  ranks  with 
the  first.  Modern  Languages  thoroughly  taught.  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  conducted  by  permanent  P  acbers.  Re¬ 
ligious  Infiuences  predominant.  Exfjeuses  very  low.  Aid 
given  where  needed.  Catalogue  for  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  15th.  Address 

Rev.  a  A.  E  T.AYLOB,  D.D  ,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 

MISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bev.  and  Mrs.  .i.G.  Rullffson, 
receives  Young  Ladles  under  its  care  who  cipslre  a  year’s 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Homo  or 
Foreign  Field.  'The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  inteiiil  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
permanent  av<  icatiou,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
Instruction  In  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
month.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  for  ml.salouarles  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  ot  September,  should  apply  at  once 
by  letter,  as  above.  “  Annual  Statement  ”  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  _ _ _ _ 

BLAIR  PRESllYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

Will  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  and 
female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business.  French, 
German,  Music.  Careful  Instruction ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  wholesome  fare,  a  (xxmfortable  home, 
and  moderate  terms.  Ministers  and  candidates  find  special 
terms.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

'  ~  MRS,  SYLVANU8  BEEH’.S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  53d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  Primary  and  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Reed.  _ _ 

N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Couducted  by  the  MISSES  3MEAP. 

Iehhsyivasia  biutaey  academy, 

Chester,  Fa.,  Opens  September  8th, 
Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistryj 
Classics  and  English. 

Degrees  conferred.  Careful  training  of  Cadets. 

For  circulars,  apply  to 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 
WELLS  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  V. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE.  ACADEMIC.  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  facilities  for  Music— Instrumental 
and  vocal.  Location  uusurp.aHS'rt  for  beauty  and  health- 
fulness;  buildings  elegant;  combines  extended  and  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  with  tho  essentials  of  a  refi’ied  Christian 
home.  'Terms  inoJorate.  Session  begins  Sept.  8,  1830. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  S.  FBI3BEE,  D.D.,  Presia.eut. 

“  ELMIRA  f1aILE"  C0LLE6E. 

Uinler  Ctire  of  the  Synml  of  (ieneva. 

This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accummodatious  and 
appliances  are  superior,  and  It  has  sufficient  endowment 
to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  moderate  expense. 
Next  session  opens  Sept.  8th.  Send  tor  a  catalogue  to  Miss 
A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or  address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES.  D.D.,  President. 

TO  RENT — A  Scholarship  In  Elmira  Female  College.  Ad 
dress  D.  E.  SACKETT,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

~  YOUirLADIES’S  INSflTUfE. 

A  Select  Fumily  Boarding  School. 

(1866.)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1880.) 

INTF.LLIGENT  PARENTS  hesitate  in  subjecting  delicate 
girls  to  the  hazardous  transition  from  the  homo  life  to 
tbe  Seminary  or  the  College.  They  ask  for  some  plan  of 
culture,  combining  the  beet  educational  advantages,  with 
an  entire  freedom  from  the  more  objectionable  features  of 
boarding  sch(x>l  experience. 

Tkii  Institution  assumes  to  meet  this  urgent  demand.  Its  distin- 
gtushing  characteristics  invite  the  discriminating  judgment  of  the 
most  exacting  Fatrons  of  Literary  Irutitutions. 

Circulars,  with  curriculum  and  Patron  References,  and 
stating  the  special  provision  for  health  and  recreation  of 
hoarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L.  BROWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 
References:  Professors  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn; 
Rev.  8.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Rochester;  Bev.  A.  F.  Beard, 
D.D.,  Syracuse;  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  New  York;  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago  ;  Bev.  Edward  Strong,  D.D., 
Boston;  Hon.  T.  H.  Uluchmau,  Detroit;  Hon.  Thos.  Dickson, 
Scranton.  _ 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

P'or  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass,, 
Commences  its  40tb  year  Sept.  23,  1880.  Widely  known  tor 
excellence  of  Instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  ot 
location.  Bev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Prli.clpal. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 
Saratoga  .Springs,  N.  Y. 

Graduating  course.  Including  Latin,  $280  a  year.  Optional 
course  in  Music,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de¬ 
partments  well  organized.  Eleven  teachers.  Send  for 
circular.  Year  begins  Sept.  14th. 

_  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

The  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  offers  Musical  Instruction  un¬ 
surpassed  in  America.  For  circular,  address 

WILLIAM  D.  .SANDERS,  Superintendent. 

•  OXFORD  TeWe^COiI^ 

The  twenty-seventh  year  begins  SEPTEMBER  1.  This  Col¬ 
lege  has  admirable  buildings  and  grounds,  high,  hoalthy 
and  beautiful.  'The  professors  and  teachers  are  among  the 
best.  Great  attention  Is  paid  to  the  regular  course.  This 
College  Is  famed  for  Its  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  etc. 
Terms  moderate.  For  circulars,  please  address  the  Presi¬ 
dent _ Rev.  B.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford.  O. 

PARSONS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  Rev.  T.  D. 

Ewino,  President.  The  Presbyterian  College  of  Iowa. 
Instruction  able,  thorough,  and  Christian.  Classical  and 
Scientific  Courses,  with  Preparatory,  Musical,  and  Art  De¬ 
partments.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  14.  For  catalogue, 
address  Prof.  A.  MilCALLA,  Sec,  of  Faculty. 

oTerlTnIollege. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  of  religious  InUuences.  'Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  tees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
10(X)  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  tern^ 
Aug.  31;  Winter  term,  Nov.  30.  For  Circulars,  address  J. 
B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  tor  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsurpassed  for 
heslthtulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantagea. 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RIOE. 


The  New  England  Conserratoiy 

ll  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  the  lariest  Muile 

r=ffiAFINISHED?M5s 

has  had  over  85,000  Paplla,  i  enjoys  a  reputation 

unequalled  wjvvvMwM  a  for  furnishing 

»  Uo^roplete  iVlTTSTl  i  AT.  Education 

at  the  very  ^^^^^awlowest  rates. 

•  18  pays  for  20  lessons,  with  collateral  advantagea 

SifiDUCATIONrsIS 

Private  lessons  If  desired.  Persons  who  nanuthspa- 

psrin  which  this  advertisement  was  sesn  will  reesiva 

pamphlet  free.  JB.  TOUBJEE,  Music  HaU,Bostan 

ioUCATToH  FOR  FrIeBMEH, 

LilTCOLN  DNIITBRSITY, 

CHESTER  COUN’TY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  grad 
ajea  »re  already  filling  ImporUut  positions  In  this  count 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians 
public  Instruction  In  all  thfe  Southern  Statee.  Dr.  McCo 
says :  ••  Lincoln  Dnivereity  has  many  and  i  owi-rful  clali 
on  the  Christian  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  PhlladelnUl 
says:  “It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  commancl  pubi 
confidence,  aud  secure  an  adequate  support "  Hon  Wi 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “ItwXmld  be  well  if  our  men 
wealth  could  realise  the  fact  tliat  there  Is  a  PBINCKTC 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY."  P« 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gifts 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Olncinustl,  O. ;  oi 
Bct.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
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SOW  TO  REAP. 

Bj  C.  B.  Botslbrd. 

0  friends,  do  not  alwaj-s  be  sowing, 

How  precious  sover  the  seed. 

For  though  the  supply  be  exhausliess, 
Exhausting  the  unvaried  deed. 

’Twas  never  intended  in  nature. 

No  more  in  the  kingdom  ot  grace. 

For  what  is  the  use  of  your  sowing. 

Else  seed-time  to  harvest  gives  place  ? 

Huch  grain  is  already  “to  harvest,” 

It  waits  for  the  sickle  to-day. 

Now  thrust  in  the  bright  blade,  O  reaper! 
You  need  not  wait  longer  nor  pray. 

Much  fruit  is  already  to  gather. 

It  falls  from  the  rich-laden  tree, 

O  leave  it  no  longer  to  perish. 

The  Summer  soon  ended  will  be ! 

Think  not  that  seeds  of  the  kingdom 
Produce  a  crop  only  of  leaves. 

Excuse  not  yourself  for  your  failure 
To  garner  up  ripe,  precious  sheaves, 

With  “  We  can  do  only  the  sowing. 

With  God  the  result  we  must  leave,” 
The  promise  of  “  seed-time  and  harvest,” 
Accepted,  will  no  one  deceive. 

Expect  that  the  good  seed  you  scatter 
Will  germinate  quickly  and  grow 
In  soil  by  the  Spirit  made  ready. 
Provided  in  season  you  sow. 

The  rain  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven. 
With  faith  and  the  culture  of  prayer. 
The  stalk  will  develop  ear-laden, 

“And  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.” 

Then  do  not,  friends,  always  be  sowing. 
The  Lord  of  the  harvest  desires 
The  sowers  shall  also  be  reapers, 

Thrust  in,  then — the  day  soon  expires ! 

Boston,  Mass. 


“A  GOOD  MINISTER  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.” 

As  the  minister  who  for  years  occupies  the 
same  pulpit  does  much  to  fashion  the  views  and 
religious  character  of  his  stated  hearers,  and 
as  false  views  are  entertained  by  some  as  to 
what  constitutes  one  a  good  minister,  it  be¬ 
comes  important  that  both  preachers  and  hear¬ 
ers  should  have  before  them  a  just  standard  of 
udging,  or  such  a  beau-ideal  of  the  good  min¬ 
ister  ”  as  harmonizes  with  the  “  mind  of  the 
Spirit  ”  and  of  Christ.  Let  an  elderly  member 
of  the  fraternity  be  allow'ed  to  iwrtray  in  min¬ 
iature  “a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,”  from 
the  pattern  depicted  on  his  own  brain. 

1.  His  prompting  motives  for  becoming  a 
minister.  If  the  secret  motive  be — a  supposi¬ 
tion  that  is  at  least  possible — the  honor,  the  so¬ 
cial  position,  the  popularity,  the  maintenance 
and  comparative  ease  that  are  usually  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  ministerial  office,  the  seeker  is  not 
qualified  to  be  what  Christ  or  Paul  would  pro¬ 
nounce  a  good  minister.  To  rank  as  “  good  ” 
in  their  estimation,  his  constraining  and  chief 
motive  must  be  “the  love  of  Christ,”  and  the 
love  of  souls ;  an  ardent  desire  to  be  God’s  in¬ 
strument  for  rescuing  men  from  ruin,  and  “  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  The  world 
must  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  is  a  godly 
man,  and  that  his  ruling  motive  is  to  do  good. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  being  “a  good 
minister  ”  that  he  should  receive  a  liberal  sal¬ 
ary,  or  be  exceedingly  jwpular ;  yet  it  should 
be  obvious  to  all  that  neither  “  the  love  of  mo¬ 
ney  ”  nor  that  of  celebrity  are  his  chief  or  prom¬ 
inent  passion. 

2.  Since  the  Bible  is  to  be  each  minister’s 
guide-book  and  instructor,  it  seems  essential  to 
his  being  a  good  minister  that  he  should,  like 
Aix)llos,  be  “mighty  in  the  Scriptures,”  and 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
truth  therein  contained.  And  so  much  has 
the  Bible  to  say  resi^ecting  false  teachers.  Anti¬ 
christs,  doctrinal  delusions,  and  the  pestiferous 
infiuence  they  all  exert,  that  one  can  with 
no  propriety  be  pronounced  a  good  minister 
who  is  not  thoroughly  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
both  able  and  ready  to  expound  and  defend 
“  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  Re¬ 
membering  that  doctrinal  errors  “  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker,”  he  must  not  only  “  beware  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,”  but  of  all  teachings  that  are  un-Scrip- 
tural  and  radically  erroneous.  Especially  im¬ 
portant  is  it,  in  my  view,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  sound  and  instructive  comments,  or 
expository  remarks;  that,  like  “Ezra  the 
priest,”  he  should  not  only  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  in  his  public  services,  but  “  give 
the  sense,  and  cause  ”  his  hearers  “  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reading.”  The  minister  that  does  no 
more  than  uniformly  to  preach  good  topical 
sermons,  or  present  fervent  and  convincing  ap- 
l>eals,  “doeth  well,”  but  he  that,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  is  an  habitual  and  wise  expounder 
of  the  Bible,  “  doeth  better.”  For  instruction 
and  spiritual  profit  a  well  expounded  chapter 
or  paragraph  is  almost  as  serviceable  as  a  ser¬ 
mon. 

3.  What  will  be  the  character  or  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  “  good  minister’s  ”  preach¬ 
ing,  pastoral  visits,  and  sendees  in  general? 
That  the  chief  aim  of  all  his  labors  will,  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  be  to  win  souls  and  promote  “the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,”  all  will  acknowledge. 
But  different  views  prevail  among  Christ’s  min¬ 
isters  as  to  the  kind  of  preaching  that  is  best 
suited  to  effect  this  desirable  end.  There  are 
some  who  seem  to  think  that  to  effect  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners,  all  the  sterner  and  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  truths  of  the  Bible  should  be  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  none  but  inviting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  texts  and  themes  dwelt  upon.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  “  the  strait  gate  ”  and 
the  “  narrow  way  ”  wider  and  easier  to  find  than 
they  really  are,  and  getting  to  heaven  a  much 
easier  work  than  the  Bible  makes  it.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  whispering  peace  to  an  awaken¬ 
ed,  anxious  sinner,  “  when  there  is  no  peace.” 
There  is  a  kind  of  preaching  which,  while  it 
means  well  and  aims  at  doing  good,  misleads 
the  inquiring  hearer,  begets  in  him  false  views 
of  himself  and  of  God,  and  inspires  him  with  a 
delusive  hoi>e.  Now  the  “good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  though  imperfect  and  liable  to 
err,  will  as  anxiously  guard  his  hearers  against 
deceptive  hopes  and  a  spurious  piety,  as  he  will 
labor  to  have  them  vitally  united  to  Christ,  or 
to  promote  their  subsequent  growth  in  grace. 
Anxiously  as  he  may  desire  to  win  souls,  he 
will  not  on  that  account  lower  God’s  terms  of 
merev  “one  jot  or  tittle,”  nor  will  he,  when 
convicted  sinners  are  in  deep  distress,  jeopard 
their  souls  by  administering  premature  and  un¬ 
warranted  consolation.  At  so  critical  and  de¬ 
cisive  a  period  in  the  sinner’s  history,  the 
“good  minister  ”  will  deeply  feel  the  need  of 
caution  and  the  divine  guidance;  conscious 
that,  at  such  a  time,  one  wrong  step  or  improp¬ 
er  utterance  may  have  fatal  results.  Knowing 
how  worthless  and  dangerous  a  thing  a  false 
hope  is,  and  how  easily  such  hopes  are  obtain¬ 
ed,  he  will  exercise  much  caution  in  thte  admis¬ 
sion  of  church  members ;  and  much  as  he  may 
desire  the  numerical  growth  of  the  church  to 
which  he  ministers,  he  will  care  for  its  punty 
far  more,  and  would,  if  possible,  have  it  whol¬ 
ly  composed  of  genuine  Christians. 

The  sermons  of  the  “good  minister”  will 
never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  pointless,  or  noted 
chiefly  for  their  verbal  polish  and  rhetorical 
elegance,  but  vrill  all  have  a  spiritual  aim  and 


tendency,  will  all  besiwak  a  heart  desirous  of 
having  God  honored  and  the  people  saved.  As 
for  what  the  Bible  styles  “flattering  words” 
and  “smooth  things,”  he  will  regard  them 
with  strong  aversion,  and  in  his  ministrations 
will  utterly  eschew  them.  “  My  preaching  was 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,” 
ate  words  which  will,  with  him,  have  much 
weight  and  much  practical  influence ;  and  like 
Paul,  he  will,  in  preaching,  “  use  great  plain¬ 
ness  of  si)eech.” 

Is  it  only  on  the  Sabbath  or  in  the  pulpit  that 
the  “  good  minister  ”  will  seek  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  i)arishioners  ?  Will'  he 
not,  in  all  his  visits  and  all  his  every-day  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  i>eople,  keep  the  same  ob¬ 
ject  distinctly  in  view  ?  If  he  deems  Paul  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation,  he  will ;  for  Paul  could  tell 
the  elders  of  the  Bphesian  Church  “I  have 
taught  you  publicly,  and  from  liouse  to  house.” 
Yea,  more,  he  for  three  years  “  ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one  night  and  day,  with  tears”; 
and  if  we  that  minister  in  Christ’s  name  had 
but  a  tithe  of  Paul’s  love  for  souls,  would  not 
a  far  greater  number  be  regenerated  and 
saved  ? 

In  his  private  intercourse  with  men,  and  in 
his  manners,  the  good  minister  will,  of  course, 
be  courteous,  affable,  and  gentlemanly,  but  not 
obsequious.  If,  when  in  company,  he  knows 
how  to  be  entertaining,  and  to  spice  his  con¬ 
versation  with  a  little  pleasantry  and  delicate 
wit  or  humor,  it  will  do  no  harm ;  but  it  would 
greatly  lessen  his  influence  for  good  if  he  should 
get  the  name  of  being  an  inveterate  punster  or 
a  mirth-provoking  joker.  "While  religion  is  not 
to  be  on  all  occasions  or  inopiJortunely  intro¬ 
duced,  yet  it  should  be  easy  and  natural  for 
him  to  pass  from  secular  to  spiritual  themes, 
and  with  “  the  things  which  are  seen,”  to  in¬ 
termingle  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eter¬ 
nal.  Toward  “  them  that  are  without  ”  he  will 
demean  himself  wisely,  and  in  things  indiffer¬ 
ent  he  will  become  “  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
he  may  by  all  means  save  some  ” ;  yet  in  things 
essential  he  will  be  as  firm  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  as  the  Master  himself. 

Pious  and  “  fervent  in  spirit  ” ;  a  painstaking 
student  of  the  Bible,  cordially  accepting  all 
that  is  there  taught;  doctrinally sound,  “val¬ 
iant  for  the  truth,”  and  an  able  expounder  of 
the  Divine  Oracles ;  more  anxious,  as  a  preacher, 
to  reach  and  benefit  men’s  hearts  than  to  grat¬ 
ify  their  ears,  and  caring  far  more  to  have  men 
soundly  converted  than  simply  to  have  them 
added  to  his  church;  warning  his  hearers 
against  neglect  and  carnal  security  on  the  one 
hand,  and  against  deceptive  hopes  and  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  piety  on  the  other ;  cautious  and  discrim¬ 
inating  in  the  admission  of  church  members, 
yet  seeking  to  gather  in  all  that  truly  love 
Jesus ;  a  Christian  gentleman,  courteous  in  de¬ 
meanor  toward  all,  yet  not  an  obsequious  man- 
pleaser,  nor  a  speaker  of  “  smooth  things  ” 
and  flatteries— these  qualities,  in  brief,  consti¬ 
tute  my  beau-ideal  of  “a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  for  many 
years  been  allowed  of  God  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  being  still  vigorous  and  energetic, 
would  gladly  spend  a  few  of  his  declining 
years  in  proclaiming  divine  truth  from  the 
pulpit.  While  conscious  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  describe  “a  good  minister”  than  to  be  one, 
he  would  nevertheless  like,  God  willing,  to  try 
and  exemplify,  before  some  pastorless  people, 
the  foregoing  pen-portrait  of  a  good  minister. 


“A  JUST  RECOGinTION.” 

The  leisure  of  vacation  time  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  notice  a  memorable  series  of  services 
held  some  weeks  ago.  From  June  13th  to  20th, 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  West  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  engaged  in  celebrating  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  long  and  faithful  years  of 
service  on  the  part  of  Rev.  James  C.  Egbert, 
their  pastor.  The  exercises  began  on  Sunday, 
June  13th,  with  an  historical  sermon  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  from  the  text  Ps.  cxlv.  7,  “  They  shall  abun¬ 
dantly  utter  the  memory  of  Thy  great  good¬ 
ness,  and  shall  sing  of  Thy  righteousness.” 
The  keynote  of  fchis  sermon  is  found  in  one  of 
its  opening  sentences,  where  the  preacher 
said  “  I  am  so  confident  that  so  far  from  its  be¬ 
ing  in  any  spirit  of  self-glorification  that  we 
celebrate  this  occasion,  that  I  can  boldly  say 
we  chiefly  rejoice  in  its  occurrence  as  giving  us 
an  opportunity  for  the  grateful  recognition  of 
God’s  kindness  to  us.”  He  then  proceeded  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  church  from  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

In  1838  West  Hoboken  had  no  church  of  any 
kind.  Soon,  however,  meetings  were  occasion- 
ly  held  in  private  houses;  and  at  length  a 
Methodist  brother,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter  after  his  week’s  work,  threw  open 
his  house  to  worshippers  and  preached  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  a  congregation  numbering  from  four  to 
twenty.  In  course  of  time  a  schoolhouse  erect¬ 
ed  about  a  mile  west  of  the  present  church  edi¬ 
fice  became  the  centre  of  religious  worship; 
and  as  one  has  expressed  it,  the  congregation 
there  gathered  was  ministered  to  “sometimes 
by  very  able  men  and  sometimes  by  those  very 
unable,”  theiHJople  gladly  hearing  any  preach¬ 
er  who  might  hapi>en  to  be  among  them  over 
the  Sabbath.  Sometimes,  the  now  venerable 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Bergen  gave  the  people  solid 
food;  and  a  Sabbath-school  was  successfully 
started. 

In  1842  a  layman,  Richard  Ryerson,  came  to 
the  place  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  relig¬ 
ious  enterprise.  He  was  a  man  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  though  now  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  better  world  for  about  thirty  years,  his 
memory  is  fresh  and  blessed  among  God’s  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  1844  “the  first  ecclesiastical  Society  of 
West  Hoboken  was  formed.”  A  preacher  was 
chosen  each  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary ;  and 
regular  services  were  maintained,  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  flourished  prosperously.  In  1847 
it  was  resolved  to  organize  this  body  as  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  Rev.  J.  P.  'rtiompson  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  presided  and  assist¬ 
ed  in  the  movement.  In  less  than  a  year  the 
church  went  back  to  its  undenominational 
status.  Meanwhile  Rev.  William  Bradford, 
then  editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist,  had 
moved  to  the  village,  and  became  a  strong 
helper  of  such  workers  as  the  late  Richard 
Ryerson  and  John  G-  Symns.  The  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  had  met  successively  in  the  Weav- 
ertown  and  Brook  schoolhouses  and  in  an  old 
silk  factory  a  short  distance  from  their  present 
location,  soon  had  a  suitable  edifice  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Symns  gave  the  land,  and  in  1851 
the  congregation  had  a  home.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford  the  i)eople  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  Presbyterian  church  connected 
with  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The 
late  Lucius  Hart  gave  the  i>eople  a  communion 
set.  The  house  was  dedicated  June  25th,  1851 ; 
the  organization  as  a  Presbyterian  church  hav¬ 
ing  been  effected  June  12th,  1850.  A  very  pre¬ 
cious  service  ffe  remembered  by  a  few,  when  in 
the  basement  of  the  unfinished  edifice,  on  July 
14th,  1850,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  administered  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hat¬ 
field,  D.D. 

Until  1855  various  stated  supplies  filled  the 
pulpit;  among  others.  Rev.  Messrs.  Howe, 
Charles  Parker,  and  Mandell.  The  present 
pastor  while  a  student  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  preached  on  April  8th,  1866,  from 


Matt.  vi.  19,  20.  He  was  licensed  on  the  11th 
and  ordained  the  same  day  in  the  Alien-street 
church.  New  York  city.  After  due  considera¬ 
tion  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
struggling  flock  in  West  Hoboken,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  Juno  13th,  1855.  He  found  a  church  of 
sixteen  members,  but  thirteen  of  whom  were 
then  resident.  Five  of  these  now  remain  as 
resident  members.  Mr.  John  Robson  and  Al- 
sop  Purdy  wore  the  elders.  Since  then  ten 
other  brethren  have  been  received  as  elders, 
all  of  whom  survive  except  the  late  Abner 
Burnham,  who  died  in  1868,  being  then  an  el¬ 
der  in  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  church. 
New  York  city. 

In  1859  Mr.  Daniel  Lake  built,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  a  neat  chapel,  to  be  used  for  social  meet¬ 
ings,  which  has  been  subsequently  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  village,  since  the  church 
obtained  full  ownership  of  the  church  edifice, 
it  having  been  originally  built  in  company  with 
a  literary  society,  which  owned  the  basement  of 
the  structure.  Twice  has  the  church  edifice 
been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  growing 
congregations ;  first  the  house  was  extended  to 
the  length  of  the  lot ;  and  subsequently  so  as 
to  cover  its  breadth.  Many  revivals  have  re¬ 
freshed  and  increased  the  church.  In  1869 
land  was  bought  on  what  is  now  known  as 
Patterson  avenue,  near  Central  avenue,  Jersey 
City  Heights.  Here  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  gathei’s  in  a  large  chapel,  and  a  good 
and  growing  work  is  done.  In  1871  the  pastor 
was  sent  away  to  recruit  his  health  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  by  his  devoted  and  sympathizing  i>eople. 
A  year  of  rest  made  a  new  man  of  him,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  work  with  renewed  zeal.  In 
1875  the  people  kindly  followed  his  suggestion 
and  commemorated  their  twenty  years  to¬ 
gether,  by  purchasing  a  pipe  organ,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  over  two  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Brother  Egbert  536 
persons  have  joined  the  church  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  191  on  certificate ;  adding  the 
sixteen  found  on  his  entrance,  743  communi¬ 
cants  have  been  under  his  pastoral  care.  After 
all  deaths  and  dismissions  have  been  subtract¬ 
ed,  about  350  are  now  found  on  the  roll.  He  has 
baptized  300  infants  and  112  adults.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  pastoral  visits,  2,500  ser¬ 
mons,  4,000  prayer-meetings,  and  567  funerals, 
together  with  193  marriages,  indicate  something 
of  the  activities  of  these  five-and-twenty  years. 
The  church  has  given  to  various  benevolent 
objects  about  $9,000.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  church  has  expended  for  construction  and 
running  expenses  about  $5,000  per  annum.  For 
eighteen  of  these  twenty -five  years  the  church 
has  had  the  same  faithful,  competent  sexton ; 
and  for  the  past  tlu’ce  years  the  pastor  has  been 
greatly  aided  in  his  labors  by  Elder  John  Rob¬ 
son,  a  venerable  brother,  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  mission  work  among  the  people.  The 
two  Sunday-schools  now  number  about  900 
members ;  each  has  a  missionary  society,  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  are  yearly  contributed  that 
have  carried  the  Gospel  to  Persia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Mexico,  California,  and  other  frontier 
sections  of  our  land. 

The  above  historic  facts,  for  the  statement  of. 
which  the  writer  is  largely  indebted  to  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  memorial  sermon,  are  quite  generally  in 
the  memory  of  your  correspondent,  who  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  enterprise  in  1852  as  a 
Sabbath-school  scholar,  some  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  Brother  Egbert,  when,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  “a  day  of  small  things,”  but  to¬ 
day  in  wonder  he  must  exclaim  in  grateful  as¬ 
tonishment  “What  hath  God  wrought.”  On 
the  evening  after  this  historical  sermon  was 
delivered.  Rev.  G.  S.  Plumley,  well  known  in 
the  congregation,  preached  a  fervent  Gospel 
sermon.  On  the  Tuesday  following  it  was  the 
privilege  of  your  correspondent  to  address  the 
united  Sunday-schools,  when  historical  sketch¬ 
es  were  read  by  officers,  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  schools  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness.  Af¬ 
ter  these  exercises  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  basement.  On  Wednesday  evening  congrat¬ 
ulatory  addresses  were  given  by  various  minis¬ 
ters.  Rev.  Dr.  French  of  Bergen  spoke  as  a  co- 
presbyter  of  many  years ;  Dr.  Imbrie  of  Jersey 
City,  as  one  of  the  fathers  in  the  ministry ;  Bro¬ 
ther  Plumley  as  the  mutual  friend  of  pastor  and 
people ;  Brothers  McNulty  of  Woodbridge,  and 
Fisher  of  Jersey  City,  as  personal  friends ;  while 
your  correspondent  spoke  of  the  noble  record 
of  the  church  and  its  loyal  pastor  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  civil  war. 

As  was  fitting  at  this  service,  most  kindly  and 
appreciative  mention  was  made  of  the  long, 
earnest,  and  competent  cooperation  in  the 
work,  on  the  part  of  the  pastor’s  excellent 
wife. 

On  Friday  a  social  reunion  took  place  at  the 
church,  when  the  pastor  was  presented  with  a 
purse  containing  many  tokens  of  the  people’s 
appreciation  of  his  sowing  among  them  of  spir¬ 
itual  things.  On  Saturday  night  a  communi¬ 
cants’  prayer-meeting  was  held ;  and  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  20th,  Rev.  D.  M.  Seward,  D.D.,  of 
New  Providence,,  N.  J.,  who  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit  during  the  illness  of  the  pastor  in  1871,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  pulpit  with  his  usual  acceptance 
and  profit  to  the  people. 

Our  story  is  ended.  It  is  a  long  narration, 
but  in  these  days,  when  so  many  are  agitating 
the  question  of  long  or  short  pastorates,  it  may 
be  becoming  to  portray  in  something  of  detail 
the  fruits  of  a  pastorate  sustained  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  heart  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  is  full  of  good  and  kind  things  which, 
were  Brother  Egbert  dead,  he  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  utter ;  but  having  had  the  benefits  of  the 
prayers,  counsels,  and  example  of  this  good  pas¬ 
tor  for  these  many  years,  ho  cannot  venture  a 
rupture  of  the  friendship  which  now  exists,  by 
telling  what  he  knows  of  the  personal  worth, 
of  the  exalted,  humble  piety,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  of  him  who,  though  he  has  now  given  a 
quarter  century  of  service  to  one  prosperous 
church,  stands  forth  to  minister  with  “  his  eye 
undimmed  and  his  natural  force  unabated.” 
May  the  Great  Hoad  of  the  Church  spare  him 
thus  to  sow  and  reap  until  another  such  mile¬ 
stone  is  passed,  and  may  we  be  there  to  see. 

Theo.  F.  Burnham. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14Ui,  1880. 


■WrmSPERINQ  IN  THE  CHOIR. 

Dear  Evangelist:  'Will  you  allow  me  space 
for  a  word  of  expostulation  with  those  church 
members  who  are  members  or  leaders  of 
choirs?  Is  it  indispensable  that  there  should 
be  whispered  consultations  among  themselves 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  ?  The  hearts 
of  earnest  i)astors  and  of  many  Christians  are 

pained  by  this  practice— alas,  so  common _ on 

the  part  of  our  church  choirs  of  whispering 
and  consulting  together  during  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 

Not  long  since  I  was  present  at  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  service  where  the  sermon  was,  from 
the  first,  most  impressive  and  solemn.  It  was 
calculated  to  hold  the  attention  and  impress 
the  most  careless  and  indifferent.  It  did  gain 
the  earnest  attention  of  several  |such.  Then 
how  was  I  shocked  to  see  theichoir-leader,  an 
elder  in  the  church,  lean  forward  and  speak  to 
each  singer  in  turn.  Out  came  the  books,  and 
a  consultation  of  some  minutes  followed.  This 
was  reiieated  toward  the  close  of  the  sermon, 
just  at  a  point  of  most  solemn  interest,  and 
when  one  at  least  of  those  disturbed  seemed 
listening  intently.  Those  whose  attention  this 
church  officer  turned  away  from  that  faithful 


proclamation  of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  were 
not  church  members.  What  a  fearful  respon¬ 
sibility  he  assumed  in  closing  their  ears  to  the 
words  which  Godj  by  His  ambassador,  was 
speaking  to  them !  What  a  responsibility  he 
assumed  in  saying,  in  effect,  “It  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whether  you  hear  God’s  message  or 
not.”  Was  he  not— in  utter  thoughtlessness 
probably— lending  himself  to  work  for  him 
who  cometh  immediately  and  taketh  away  the 
Word  that  was  sown  in  their  hearts  ? 

Oh!  brethren  and  sisters,  is  your  Master 
pleased  to  have  you  take  the  hour  when  those 
whom  He  has  sent  “  in  His  stead  ”  are  beseech¬ 
ing  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  to  prepare 
even  to  sing  His  praises  ?  A.  B.  C. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND. 

The  late  action  of  the  Free  Church  respecting 
one  of  its  professors,  and  the  developments  of 
his  principles  made  in  a  publication  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  have  awakened  such 
deep  concern  that  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with 
anything  from  the  same  quarter  calculated  to 
awaken  better  hopes  and  feelings.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Main,  minister  of  Free  St.  Mary’s, 
Edinburgh,  was  moderator  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  He  has  done 
well  to  give  to  the  world  his  opening  and  his 
closing  addresses  to  that  body.  They  do  great 
credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  They  dwell  chief¬ 
ly  on  Foreign  Missions,  their  position  and  pros¬ 
pects.  They  abound  in  striking  thoughts,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 

The  present  is  the  year  of  jubilee  in  missions, 
and  the  centenary  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  birth. 
These  two  things  are  hapjnly  blended  in  the 
addresses.  The  eulogy  of  Chalmers  is  very 
true  and  just,  guarded  and  sober.  But  Dr. 
Main  lays  out  his  great  strength  on  Foreign 
Missions.  His  statements  and  appeals  are 
Scriptural  and  arousing.  If  God  wmuld  in 
mercy  incline  the  great  body  of  the  churches 
and  brethren  of  that  Church  to  renewed  zeal 
in  missions,  it  might  prove  a  lengthening  of 
her  tranquillity.  But  unless  some  mighty  im¬ 
pulse  shall  early  be  given  to  the  Free  Church 
in  this  or  a  like  direction,  it  looks  as  if  she 
must  either  go  into  captivity  to  loose  opinions, 
or  engage  in  a  long  war  for  foundation  truths. 
Should  these  evils,  or  either  of  them,  come 
upon  her,  there  will  be  mourning  in  thousands 
of  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor 
will  any  one  more  sincerely  deplore  such  dis¬ 
asters  than  the  pious  and  able  Moderator  whose 
addresses  are  here  noticed.  W.  S.  P. 

Baltimore. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  RELIEP. 

September  is  the  month  assigned  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  the  annual  collections  for  the 
Relief  Fund  for  Disabled  Ministers. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  year  the  sum  of 
$110,000  be  I’aised  for  current  use  besides  the 
gifts  for  the  Permanent  Fund  and  boxes  of 
clotjiiug.  This  will  require  a  large  increase  in 
the  offerings  of  the  liberal,  and  contributions 
from  churches  hitherto  delinquent.  The  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  $39,000  is  greatly  needed.  The 
destitute  have  never  received  one-half  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  their  wants,  nor  one-half 
what  they  ought  to  have ;  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  compels  delay,  painful  alike  to 
them  and  to  the  Board.  The  $2,000  arrears  of 
last  year  must  be  met  by  the  receipts  of  the 
present  year ;  the  families  on  the  roll  are  still 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-fourth ; 
and  fifty-two  new  cases  urgently  press  their 
claims  for  aid.  It  seems  cruel  not  to  respond 
instantly  to  the  piteous  cry  of  the  starving.  If 
it  were  one  case  only,  it  might  be  relieved  by  a 
special  effort ;  but  out  of  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  families  there  are  scores  and  hundreds 
in  deep  distress.  What  can  the  Board,  with  its 
limited  resources,  do  ?  It  cannot  give  what  it 
has  not  got.  It  can  only  echo  the  cries  of  the 
needy  in  the  ears  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  honor  God’s  commands  by  a  faithful 
stewardship ;  let  us  show  our  high  estimate  of 
the  Christian  ministry;  let  no  donation  be 
reckoned  as  a  mere  charity ;  let  the  offerings 
be  made  in  Christ’s  name  and  for  His  sake, 
willingly,  “  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Relief, 

GEORGE  HALE,  Secretary, 

1331  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOREIGN. 


The  CiTx  of  Glasgow  B.\nk. — Theliquidatore 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  on  July  9  paid 
another  dividend  of  Is.  per  £1,  making  the 
total  payment  to  date  178.  per  £1  since  the 
commencement  of  the  liquidation  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878.  Here  we  have  an  example  for  such 
defaulters  as  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 

Silent  Sorrow. — The  late  Henry  Vincent  told 
a  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Times  that  he  was 
one  day  driving  with  Mr.  John  Bright  when 
their  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  man,  who  in¬ 
formed  them  of  Lincoln’s  death.  Neither  of 
them  spoke,  they  drove  off  in  silence,  and  when 
they  looked  at  each  other,  the  eyes  of  both 
were  full  of  tears. 

A  Great  Subscriber.  —  The  late  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  died  not  long  since,  seems  to 
have  been  specially  fond  of  newspaper  reading, 
for  his  yearly  subscriptions,  it  is  said,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $6,500.  He  had  four  complete  sets  of 
each  paper  to  which  he  subscribed,  one  for 
each  of  his  Scotch  houses,  one  for  Welbeck, 
and  one  for  Harcourt  House.  Many  of  these 
sets  were  bound  up  into  volumes  every  six 
months. 

Railroads  in  India.  —  Eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  are  now 
open  in  British  India.  During  the  present  year 
the  very  imporUint  Indus  Valley  line,  connect¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Kurrachu  in  Scinde  with  the 
Punjaub  Railroad  at  Moultan,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  thus  with  the  exception  of  the 
crossing  the  Indus  at  Suk  Kur,  a  continuous 
communication  by  railway  via  Lahore,  Delhi, 
Agra,  and  Benares  to  Calcutta,  about  2,120 
miles,  is  established. 

The  Queen’s  Daughter.^.— Of  the  five  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
the  youngest,  will  soon  have  remained  the 
longest  unmarried.  The  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany  married  at  eighteen  ;  the  late  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice  of  Hesse  was  married  when  she  was 
nineteen  ;  the  Princess  Helena  married  at  twen¬ 
ty  ;  the  Princess  Louise,  who  had  until  that 
time  remained  longest  single,  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  about  the  same 
age  that  her  young  sister  is— that  is,  twenty- 
three. 

The  History  of  a  Murder. — A  church  organ¬ 
ist  living  near  Kieff,  in  Russia,  confessed  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  murdered  a  farmer  twenty 
years  ago  with  the  priest’s  pistol,  which  he 
stole.  Alter  the  horrible  deed,  he  put  the  pis¬ 
tol  in  the  sacristy ;  confessed  to  the  priest,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  latter  from  giving  evidence 
against  him  without  infringing  the  obligation 
of  secrecy  ;  and  then  went  and  denounced  the 
priest  as  the  culprit.  The  priest,  who  vainly 
protested  his  innocence,  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  lije,  and  when  his  liberation  was  ap¬ 
plied  lor-^^n  the  strength  of  the  organist’s 
death -bed  confession,  the  reply  was  that  he 
had  died  a  few  months  ago. 

Turkish  Grandeur. — The  Sultan’s  boat,  or 
caique,  is  white,  lined  with  red  velvet  and  gold, 
and  has  a  gold  canopy.  The  cushions  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
facing  those  on  which  the  Sultan  sits,  kneel 
two  of  his  chief  Ministers,  their  heads  bowed 
down  and  their  arms  folded  in  the  most  abject 
manner.  The  twenty-four  oarsmen  are  dressed 
in  very  full  white  shirts  and  trousers,  purple 


and  gold  jackets,  and  scarlet  fezes.  Prior  to 
every  stroke,  they  kneel  down  and  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  with  their  foreheads,  then 
rise  to  a  standing  posture,  and  send  the  oars 
with  a  tremendous  sweep.  The  pace  is  terrific 
(they  beat  easily  the  fastest  steam-launch),  and 
the  exertion  is  equally  so,  as  the  rowers  gener¬ 
ally  break  down  at  the  end  of  two  years.  When 
the  Sultan  lands,  he  walks  on  a  red  carpet  kept 
down  with  little  brass  weights.  He  passes  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  pashas,  who  bend  nearly 
double. 
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THE  BIG  BOOTS. 

The  ruins  of  that  old  country  school-house 
yet  remain,  a  deformity  by  the  roadside. 

It  had  brick  walls,  and  these  are  not  entirely 
gone.  A  portion  of  the  chimney,  too,  is  still  to 
bo  seen  ;  while  old  foundation-stones,  and  bits 
of  lath,  and  broken  layers  of  mortar,  make  the 
place  desolate  and  forbidding.  The  wet,  spongy 
farm-lot  in  the  rear  is  no  handsomer,  nor  the 
rude  highway  more  attractive,  than  was  the 
case  forty  years  ago. 

It  would  seem  as  if  country  school-houses, 
like  country  graveyards,  were  once  begrmlged 
the  room  required  for  them,  and  hence  pushed 
into  the  most  uninviting  places. 

Even  now,  in  sleep,  I  sometimes  dream  of 
my  school-days  there,  and  of  the  little  boy  with 
the  big  boots — the  sorrowful  little  boy,  whom 
none  of  us  knew  enough  to  make  happy.  Boys 
are  not  really  more  cruel  than  men,  but  their 
well  of  kindness  lies  deep,  and  they  leap  over 
it  and  run  around  it,  without  knowing  how 
clear  and  sparkling  its  waters  would  be  if 
drawn  up. 

I  was  a  lad  of  eleven,  the  first  and  only  "Win¬ 
ter  of  my  attendance  there.  I  am  now  more 
than  fifty  ;  and  in  the  review,  that  single  Win¬ 
ter  seems  as  long  to  me  as  a  dozen  years.  The 
incidents  of  youth  have  a  consistency  like  that 
of  pure  gold,  and  the  mind  afterwards  beats 
them  out,  so  that  they  cover  a  very  broad  sur¬ 
face. 

Mr.  Tanner,  the  master,  I  would  know  in  a 
moment,  were  he  to  rise  up  before  me  now ; 
and  the  fresh-looking  girl  at  the  desk  in  the 
corner ;  and  the  blue-eyed  country  beauty, 
whf)8e  seat  was  by  the  window  ;  and  the  freck¬ 
led  boj’s,  and  boys  with  tow  hair  ;  the  big  boys 
on  the  back  seat,  and  the  little  boys  on  the 
front  bench  by  the  stove  ;  I  would  recognize 
them  every  one,  could  some  psychological  won¬ 
der  bring  them  back  to  me  again,  with  the  looks 
that  they  have  long  since  shed,  atom  by  atom, 
on  the  road  of  life. 

There  was  one  little  fellow  about  my  own  age, 
whom,  on  the  first  day  at  school,  I  remarked 
as  having  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  troubled 
face,  and  to  be  poorly  dressed. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  November,  and  at  re¬ 
cess,  some  of  the  boys  put  on  their  overcoats. 
One  of  them,  who  had  a  very  handsome  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  kind,  on  taking  it  down  from  its 
nail  in  the  entry,  observed  beside  it  an  old 
faded  coat  belonging  to  some  one  else.  This 
he  rudely  grasped,  and  with  a  jeering,  cruel 
air  and  derisive  whoop,  exclaimed 
‘  What  rag  is  this  ?  ’ 

At  the  same  time  he  threw  it  across  the 
small  entry  and  out  upon  the  stone  step. 

Another  kicked  it  as  it  fell ;  while  a  third 
caught  it  up  and  ran  with  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
kite  or  a  banner.  Presently,  however,  it  was 
dropped  ;  and  as  the  boys  became  somewhat 
scattered,  I  saw  the  little  fellow  of  the  reflec¬ 
tive  face  hastily  pick  up  the  despised  article 
and  return  it  to  the  place  were  it  hung.  As  he 
turned  away  his  countenance  was  flushed,  and 
he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  some¬ 
what  handsome  eyes. 

It  was  his  coat,  this  was  plain ;  and  all  my 
enjoyment  of  the  recess  was  spoiled  ;  for  I 
thought  how  he  must  feel  to  be  jeered  at  and 
insulted  for  what  he  could  not  help,  and  what 
had  no  doubt  caflsed  him  much  anxiety  and 
mortification,  even  before  any  one  had  made  it 
a  subject  of  ridicule. 

He  did  not  put  on  the  coat  at  that  time, 
though  he  had  worn  it  in  the  morning  ;  but 
when  the  day  was  over,  and  all  the  children 
were  making  ready  for  home,  as  the  bitter 
wind  whistled  past  the  door,  he  once  more 
buttoned  it  around  him ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  nothing  was  said,  although  some  of 
the  boys  looked  curiously  at  his  threadbare 
attire,  as  if  wondering  how  he  could  wear  such 
clothes  on  the  very  first  day  of  school.  But  I 
now  observed  that  he  had  ill-fitting  boots, 
much  too  large  for  his  feet ;  and  although  the 
coat  escaped  attack  for  the  time,  the  boots  did 
not. 

‘  Boots  !  ’  ‘  Boots  !  ’  ‘  "What  is  the  price  of 
old  leather  ?  ’  ‘  "Who  wants  to  take  a  sail  in  a 
mud-scow  ?  ’  were  some  of  the  unfeeling  ejacu¬ 
lations  that  he  was  compelled  to  hear,  as  he 
started  out  upon  the  road  with  the  others, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  rude  school-boys, 
sauntered  or  ran  along,  pushing  each  other  in¬ 
to  ditches,  or  throwing  pebbles  at  gate-posts 
and  trees. 

The  following  day  was  still  colder,  and  the 
boy  came  wrapped  in  his  poor  overcoat ;  but 
this  had  now  ceased  to  attract  particular  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  big  boots,  which  really  made  a  re¬ 
markable  appearance  upon  feet  so  small,  be¬ 
coming  the  butt  instead. 

They  made  a  louder  sound  on  the  school- 
house  floor  than  the  boots  of  any  other  boy ; 
and  the  sensitive  heart  of  young  Master  Rob¬ 
ert  Brown  (for  this  was  the  lad’s  name)  told 
him  so.  There  were  enough  others  to  tell  him 
so,  too.  O  the  cruelty  of  those  sarcastic  smiles 
and  impudent  glances ! 

One  evening  I  told  my  parents  of  the  boy 
with  the  big  boots,  who  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  district ;  and  my  mother  replied 
that  Robert  Brown  must  be  the  son  of  that  Mr. 
Brown  who  lived  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  two 
miles  off ;  and  who,  by  intemperance,  kept  his 
whole  family  in  misery. 

Mrs.  Brown,  my  mother  said,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  and  was  always  mending  and  fix¬ 
ing  up  her  children’s  clothing  ;  trying,  in  her 
careful,  anxious  way,  to  make  something  of 
nothing  ;  and  often,  too,  succeeding  surprising¬ 
ly  well. 

Robert,  she  added,  had  an  elder  brother,  who 
had  gone  to  sea  ;  and  perhaps  the  big  boots 
might  be  a  pair  which  he  had  left  at  home^ 
The  family  had  lately  lost  a  little  girl,  Robert’s 
sister,  and  were  in  affliction  every  way ;  and 
she  hoped  that  I  would  never  show  by  word  or 
look  that  I  noticed  the  clumsy  boots  or  the 
thread-bare  coat. 

And  now  I  remember  hearing  Robert  say  to 
himself,  sobbingly,  one  day  when  the  big  boys 
had  treated  him  ill, 

‘  O  little  Mamie !  little  Mamie  !  I  am  glad  you 
cannot  know  of  it !  ’ 

One  day  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
the  school,  two  of  the  committee  called  upon 
some  business  with  the  teacher  ;  and  at  recess 
some  of  the  boys  maliciously  remarked  that 
they  had  observed  these  officials  smiling  at 
Robert’s  big  boots,  as  he  stood  in  his  class  or 
shufQod  along  the  floor. 

This  was  not  true,  but  it  had  its  effect.  The 
idea  that  grown-up  men  could  regard  him  with 
derision  for  his  patched  jacket  and  his  poor, 
clumsy  boots,  seemed  to  impress  him  with  a 
feeling  more  forlorn  than  aught  else  had  done. 

How  many  leaden  thoughts  fell  on  his  young 
heart  1  He  recalled  his  father,  a  drunkard  ;  h£ 
mother,  so  careful,  so  sorrowful,  so  worn  with 
work,  so  tender  of  himself ;  his  little  sister, 
asleep  under  the  new  mound,  where  his  own 
and  his  mother’s  hands  placed  every  week  ivy, 
mosses  and  circlets  of  the  pretty  creeping- jenny 
— for  it  was  all  that  they  two  could  do  ;  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  how  inexpressibly 
dreadful  to  his  mind  seemed  the  taunts  which 
poverty  brought  upon  him.  The  coat  upon 
which  his  mother  had  sewed  at  night,  hoping 
it  might  answer ;  the  boots  that  she  had  dread¬ 
ed  to  ask  him  to  wear  ;  the  coarse  dinner  that 
the  boys  had  made  fun  of  at  noon,  as  he  took  it 
from  his  pail ;  the  thought  of  all  these  things 
made  him  feel  more  bitter  than  ever  ;  and  sud¬ 
denly  at  that  recess  he  was  missed  from  among 
his  school-fellows. 

I  found  him  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
damp  ground,  oqt  of  sight  of  his  tormentors ; 


and  when  I  knelt  by  his  side,  and  put  my  a^ 
tenderly  about  him,  his  sobs  were  violent.  He 
cried  long  and  bitterly — all  the  more  for  this 
sympathy  so  precious,  so  unexpected. 

Presently  a  number  of  school-boy  faces 
peered  over  the  fence  that  had  h^den  us  from 
the  common  view ;  but  after  a  moment’a 
watching,  they  slunk  away  in  shame. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  schoolmates  were 
talking  earnestly  among  themselves,  and  saw 
also  that  some  of  the  faces  I  had  thought  so 
crhel  wore  a  look  of  repentance  and  sorrow. 

The  teacher’s  bell  sounded,  and  we  all 
thronged  into  school — Robert  Brown  the  last. 
How  sad  ho  looked !  The  master  asked  no 
questions ;  but  he  must  previously  have  ob¬ 
served  something  of  the  condition  of  things, 
for  when  school  was  over  at  night,  he  put  his 
arm  around  Robert’s  neck,  and  asked  him  to 
remain  for  a  few  moments.  Robert  held  me 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  that  I  might  remain 
also. 

Then,  when  we  were  alone,  he  told,  at  the 
master’s  request,  the  story  of  his  troubles. 
How  simply  and  how ‘frankly  he  spoke,  and 
what  unstudied  pathos  there  was  in  his  words ! 
The  schoolmaster’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears ; 
and  in  answering  the  poor  little  boy,  his  voice 
became  choked,  and  more  than  once  he  left  a 
sentence  unfinished.  As  to  myself,  I  could  not 
help  weeping  outright. 

The  next  day  Robert  was  absent.  He  had 
taken  cold  during  the  few  minutes  in  which  he 
lay  on  the  wet  ground,  and  as  the  weather  was 
now  stormy,  his  mother  had  not  ventured  to 
send  him. 

His  absence  afforded  the  master  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  talking  to  the  other  pupils  in  a  way 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done  had  the  little 
boy  with  the  big  boote  been  present. 

My  schoolfellows  had,  however,  already  be¬ 
gun  to  tliink — b^un  to  put  themselves  in  Rob¬ 
ert’s  place  and  imagine  how  they  would  feel  if 
their  mothers,  who  so  loved  them,  were  poor 
and  care-worn,  and  sat  up  at  night,  trying  to 
make  old  things  answer  for  their  dear  boys, 
hoping  that  the  other  boys  would  not  notice 
the  difference,  or  at  least  would  not  speak  of 
it— to  consider  how  it  would  be  if,  when  they 
came  to  school,  all  this  anxiety,  and  toil,  and 
love  were  mocked  by  unfeeling  voices,  and  all 
the  dear  things  of  home  were  insulted  through 
a  senseless  derision,  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  parents  who  could  buy 
them  new  coats,  new  mittens,  and  new  boots. 
There  is  almost  everything  in  thinking,  and  at 
last  the  boys  thought. 

Master  Tanner  spoke  kindly  to  them  on  the 
subject  Though  he  could  be  stern  at  times, 
there  was  now  not  one  atom  of  severity  in  his 
tones. 

His  heart  had  no  room  for  anger ;  but  as  he 
spoke  he  became  eloquent.  It  was  a  soft,  win¬ 
ning  kind  of  eloquence,  and  the  most  thought¬ 
less  boy  in  the  school  was  affected  to  tears. 

"Whether  or  not  Robert’s  mother  knew  what 
had  transpired  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  he  came  again,  wearing  the  same  coat 
and  boots  as  brfore.  But  the  boys  saw  them 
not,  or  saw  them  only  to  feel  a  heartache,  and 
a  new-born  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  fellow 
who  would  not  have  worn  them  if  he  could 
have  helped  it.  The  tide  of  impulse  had  turn¬ 
ed. 

Nothing  was  overdone,  but  there  was  kind¬ 
ness  of  act  and  tone ;  and  the  big  boys  showed 
that  they  were  doing  what  they  could,  in  a 
gentle,  unobtrusive  way,  to  make  Robert  forget 
that  they  had  ever  treated  him  ill. 


A  BOT  ON  A  FAEU. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  general  useful¬ 
ness  of  boys,  it  is  my  impression  that  a  farm 
without  a  boy  would  very  soon  ceme  to  grief. 
What  a  boy  does  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  He 
is  the  factotum,  always  in  demand,  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
nobody  else  will  do.  Upon  him  falls  the  odds 
and  ends,  the  most  difficult  things.  After  ev¬ 
erybody  else  is  through,  he  is  to  finish  up.  His 
work  is  like  a  woman’s — perpetually  waiting  on 
others.  Everybody  knows  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  cook  a  good  dinner  than  to  wash 
the  dishes  afterwards.  Consider  what  a  boy 
on  a  farm  is  required  to  do — things  that  must 
be  done,  or  life  would  actually  stop.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  to  do  all 
the  errands,  to  go  to  the  store,  to  the  post- 
office,  and  to  carry  all  sorts  of  messages.  If 
he  had  as  many  legs  as  the  centipede,  they 
would  tire  before  night.  His  two  short  limbs 
seem  to  him  entirely  inadequate  to  the  task. 
He  would  like  to  have  as  many  legs  as  a  wheel 
has  spokes,  and  rotate  about  in  the  same  way. 
This  he  tries  to  do,  and  the  people  who  have 
seen  him  “  turning  cart-wheels  ”  along  the  side 
of  the  road,  supposed  that  he  was  amusing 
himself,  and  idling  his  time  ;  he  was  only  try¬ 
ing  to  invent  a  new  mode  of  locomotion,  so 
that  ho  could  economize  his  legs,  and  do  his 
errands  with  greater  dispatch.  He  practises 
sending  on  his  head,  in  order  to  accustom 
himself  to  any  position.  Leap-frog  is  one  of 
his  methods  of  getting  over  the  ground  quick¬ 
ly.  He  would  willingly  go  on  an  errand  any 
distance,  if  he  could  leap-frog  it  with  a  few 
boys.  He  has  a  natural  genius  for  combining 
pleasure  with  business  ;  this  is  the  reason  why, 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  spring  for  a  pitcher  of 
water,  he  is  absent  so  long :  for  he  stops  to 
poke  the  frog  that  sits  on  the  stone,  or  if  there 
is  a  pen-spout,  to  put  his  hand  over  the  spout, 
and  squirt  the  water  a  little  while.  He  is  the 
one  who  spreads  the  grass  when  the  men  cut 
it ;  he  mows  it  away  in  the  barn  ;  he  rides  the 
horse  to  cultivate  tlie  corn,  up  and  down  the 
hot,  weary  rows ;  he  picks  up  the  potatoes 
when  they  are  dug  ;  he  brings  wood  and  water, 
and  splits  kindling  ;  he  gets  up  the  horse  and 
turns  out  the  horse.  Whether  he  is  in  the 
house  or  out  of  the  house,  there  is  always 
something  to  do.  Just  before  school  in  the 
Winter,  he  shovels  paths ;  in  the  Summer  he 
turns  the  grindstone.  He  knows  where  there 
are  lots  of  wintergreens  and  sweetfiags,  but 
instead  of  going  for  them,  he  is  to  stay  in¬ 
doors,  and  pare  apples  and  stone  raisins  and 
pound  something  in  a  mortar.  And  yet,  with 
his  mind  full  of  schemes  of  what  he  would  like 
to  do,  and  his  hands  full  of  occupations,  he  is 
an  idle  boy  who  has  nothing  to  busy  himself 
with  but  school  and  chores.  He  would  gladly 
do  all  the  work  If  somebody  else  would  do  the 
choree,  he  thinks  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  any  lx)y 
ever  amounted  to  anything  in  the  world,  or 
was  of  much  use  as  a  man,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  way  of 
chores. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


WHAT  A  CHILD’S  KISS  DID. 

In  a  prison  at  New  Bedford,  Maes.,  there 
now  is  a  man  whom  we  call  Jim,  and  who  is  a 
prisoner  on  a  life  sentence.  Up  to  last  Spring 
he  was  regarded  as  a  desperate,  dangerous 
man,  ready  for  rebellion  at  any  hour.  He  plan¬ 
ned  a  general  outbreak,  but  was  “  given  away  ” 
by  one  of  the  conspirators.  He  plotted  a  gen¬ 
eral  mutiny  of  rebellion,  and  was  again  betray¬ 
ed.  He  then  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  while 
never  refusing  to  obey  orders,  he  obeyed  like  a 
man  who  only  needed  backing  to  make  him 
refuse  to.  One  day  in  June  a  party  of  stran¬ 
gers  came  to  the  institution.  One  was  an  old 
gentleman,  the  other  ladies,  and  two  of  the 
ladies  had  small  children.  The  guide  took 
one  of  the  children  on  his  arm,  and  the  other 
walked  until  the  party  came  to  climbing  the 
stairs.  Jim  was  working  near  by,  sulky  and 
morose  as  ever,  when  the  guide  said  to  him 

“  Jim  won’t  you  help  this  little  girl  up  the 
stairs  ?  ” 

The  convict  hesitated,  a  scowl  on  his  face, 
and  the  little  girl  held  her  arms  out  to  him 
and  said  “  If  you  will,  I  guess  I’ll  kiss  you.” 

His  scowl  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  he  lift¬ 
ed  the  child  as  tenderly  as  a  father.  Half  way 
up  the  stairs  she  kissed  him.  At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  she  said  “Now  you’ve  got  to  kiss 
me,  too.” 

He  blushed  like  a  woman,  looked  into  her 
innocent  face  and  then  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
before  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  again, 
the  man  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  Ever  since  that 
day  he  has  been  a  changed  man,  and  no  one 
in  the  place  gives  less  trouble.  Maybe  in  his 
far  "Western  home  he  has  a  Katie  of  his  own. 
No  one  knows,  for  he  never  reveals  his  inner 
life  ;  but  the  change  so  quickly  wrought  by  a 
child,  proves  that  he  has  a  heart,  and  give* 
hope  that  he  may  forsake  his  evil  ways. 
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KEEP  THE  BOYS  OH  THE  FAEM. 


in  June.  He  is  now  in  a  sorry  plight,  having 
lost  most  of  his  black  and  white  plumage  and 
half  of  his  tail,  while  his  song  has  been  reduced 
to  a  single  “chink.”  Soon  he  will  appear  in 
nearly  the  same  plumage  as  the  female  and 
young,  distinguishable  only  by  his  larger  size 
FASMfiR’S  DEPARTMENT.  •  and  the  general  diffusencss  of  the  tawny  color- 
^  ,  ation.  They  will  now  form  into  large  flocks, 

KEEP  THE  BOYS  OH  THE  EABM  evening,  rising  high  in  air, 

a.&ju’  TiUi  BOYS  OH  THE  PAHH.  away  to  join  the  hordes  of  others 

Editor  Evangelut :  The  Youth’s  Companion,  ^ho  in  countless  millions  fatten  on  the  wild 
published  in  Boston,  is  a  good  paper,  and  read  nee  swamps  and  grain  fields  of  the  South.  This 
by  many  a  farmer’s  boy.  In  the  issue  for  Aug.  {g  one  of  our  species  the  male  of  which,  like  the 
12  there  is  an  account  of  a  minister  finding  a  indigo  bird,  undergoes  an  entire  change  of 
situation  for  a  farmer’s  boy  with  a  merchant,  plumage  twice  a  year. 

And  then  comes  the  old  story  of  the  boy  dis-  a  search  in  the  meadow  may  reveal  a  Hens- 
gracing  himself  by  going  into  that  city  institu-  low’s  bunting,  while  near  by  may  be  found  a 
tion  called  a  saloon.  When  the  merchant  yellow-winged  sparrow.  These  two  birds  are 
thought  of  discharging  him,  he  thought  it  was  about  equally  distributed  in  this  locality,  nei- 
all  over  with  him,  and  would  rather  die  than  ther  being  common.  The  note  of  the  yellow- 
go  back  and  work  on  that  “  horrid  old  farm.”  wing  resembles  the  faint  chirping  of  the  grass- 
If  Boston  is  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  then  hopper,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  no  real 
westward  the  hub  of  empire  takes  its  way.  gong.  Both  birds  are  of  neutral  tints,  being 
We  never  saw  any  horrid  old  farms  in  Michi-  much  alike,  and  are  rarely  noticed  by  the 
gan,  and  a  great  many  farmers  would  rather  novice.  They  soon,  with  their  young,  will 
see  their  boys  between  the  plow-handles  than  leave  us,  to  Winter  in  Florida  and  Central 
behind  any  man’s  counter,  because  it  is  safer  America.  Following  the  brook  as  it  enters  the 
and  more  honorable  to  live  by  producing  w^ealth  woods,  we  hear  in  the  glades  the  notes  of  the 
by  industry,  than  it  is  to  live  by  merely  buying  rod-eyed  vireo.  Watch  him  as  he  catches  a 
and  selling  what  other  men  have  produced.  caterpillar ;  unable  to  devour  it  whole  he  puts 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  mer-  i,ig  foot  upon  it,  and  taring  it  in  pieces  swal- 
chants  can  teach  farmers  to  do  business.  The  lows  the  portions.  Then,  after  warbling  a  few 
naerchants  admit  that  90  in  every  100  fail,  some  notes,  he  flits  through  the  sunny  space  above 
time  in  their  life,  to  pay  their  just  debts.  We  the  pool,  catching  his  winged  prev.  Where  the 
believe  that  90  in  every  100  farmers  pay  their  woods  open  again,  w'e  see  darting  about  a  de¬ 
debts,  and  need  no  bankrupt  law  to  protect  ca.yed  tree  a  young,  ruby-throated  humming- 
them.  Some  of  our  best  friends  are  merchants,  birj.  Flitting  to  a  branch,  he  hangs  as  if  sus- 
and  we  have  no  ill  will  toward  them.  But  only  pended,  his  wings  appearing  a  film  on  either 
a  few  become  very  rich,  and  the  great  majority  gide,  while  he  thrusts  his  slender  bill  again  and 
fail;  it  is  just  the  reverse  with  farmers— the  again  against  the  tree,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
majority  do  not  fail.  The  past  is  prophetic  of  pose  of  gathering  small  insects  from  the  bark, 
the  future.  When  boys  leave  the  farm  and  go  These  insects,  gathered  from  flowers,  plant, 
into  business,  there  are  nine  chances  in  ten  and  tree,  form  probably  a  larger  portion  of  liis 
they  will  fail.  When  they  stay  on  the  farm,  food  than  the  nectar  of  the  flowers, 
there  are  nine  chances  in  ten  they  will  not  fail  Down  through  the  low  pastures  young  rob- 
to  live  honest,  useful  lives.  In  the  light  of  iag  and  woodpeckers  chirp  ;  from  the  hillside 
these  facts,  every  one  can  judge  who  are  the  tliicket  comes  the  distiuit  “  cow-cow  ”  c)f  the 


best  business  men. 


cuckoo.  Over  head,  high  in  air,  crows  who 


We  have  been  very  much  intereste<l  in  study-  seldom  speak  without  “  caws  ”  vociferously  re- 
ing  the  life  of  the  “  father  of  the  faithful  ”  in  a  gent  our  intrusion. 

farmer’s  Bible  class.  “He  that  honoreth  Me,  We  go  on  to  the  lowlands  bordering  the 
I  will  honor,”  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  His  pond.  Starting  from  a  pool,  the  bittern  flies 
life  and  character.  The  grand  President  and  gfowly  away  with  hoarse  croak  ami  dangling 
statesman  Hayes  had  the  great  men  of  Amer-  jpgg.  From  the  reeds  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ica  at  his  receptions,  and  the  good  Queen  of  brook  the  green  herons  fly  up,  and  alighting  in 
England  the  grandest  men  of  her  realm  at  her  '  the  trees  by  the  waterside,  give  one  alarm  !iote 
levees  ;  but  Abraham  had  the  grandest  party  ‘  and  disappear  in  the  thicket.  Along  the  shore 
ever  convened  on  earth.  The  very  angels  came  |  runs  the  8i)Otted  sand-piper,  and  here  a  little 
from  heaven  to  be  his  guests  ;  they  did  not  i  later  we  may  see  the  solitary  species.  He  who 
come  to  the  kings  and  priests,  or  the  mer-  |  knows  the  wooded,  swampy  thicket  whei'O  the 
chants,  but  to  the  good  old  farmer,  and  he  did  j  woodcock  dwells,  may  (mosquitoes  permitting) 
not  send  away  his  boy  from  the  “horrid  old  j  observe  this  fine  bird  and  its  habits, 
farm  ”  to  do  business  in  a  corner  grocery  in  !  At  early  twilight  the  concealed  watcher  hears 
Sodom.  William  Lambie.  :  tbe  rustle  of  wings,  the  soft  peepings  of  the 

'  young  birds,  and  the  “  long  bills  ”  are  seen 
THE  FLOWER  OAEDEH.  j  moving  about.  One,  choosing  a  soft  spot. 

There  is  always  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  j  plunges  his  bill  again  and  again  into  the 
flower  garden,  to  keep  it  looking  its  best ;  but  rich  earth,  occasionally  bringing  to  the  surface 
no  lover  of  flowers  ever  begrudges  the  time  |  &  grub  or  worm,  which  he  is  enabled  to  find 
or  labor  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  The  by  means  of  the  sensitive  nerves  distributed 
weeds,  ef  course,  must  be  kept  down.  It  is  over  the  surface  of  his  beak.  Another  is  seen 
better  to  go  over  the  surface  often  with  a  scuf-  turning  over  the  dead  leaves  in  search  of  bee- 
fle-hoe,  and  so  never  allow  the  weeds  to  reach  ties  ;  while  a  third  drinks  at  the  pool,  turning 
any  considerable  size.  Just  now  the  pinks  his  head  upward  at  each  swallow,  in  the  man- 
that  have  bloomed  should  be  layered,  so  as  to  ner  of  the  common  hen.  An  involuntary  move- 
make  plants  for  next  year.  Many  novices  pur-  ment  towanl  a  mosquito  puts  the  birds  to 
chase,  year  by  year,  beautiful  carnations  or  flight.  Turning  homeward,  w’e  pause  near  the 
pecotees  ;  set.them  in  their  garden,  where  they  storm-blasted  chestnut,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
bloom ;  and  receiv^e  no  further  attention.  The  which  the  flicker’s  young  were  rooked,  and 
owners  having  been  told  that  they  are  hardy,  where  the  whipi)oorwill  came  out  in  June  to 
expect  that  they  will  live  along  year  after  sing.  The  day-breeze  is  spent,  and  the  dreamy 
year,  as  the  common  grass  pinks  do  ;  but  they  hum  of  insects  fills  the  still  night  air.  Near 
are  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  look  the  edge  of  the  woodland  bats  are  flitting  ; 
for  plants  and  flowers  the  next  year,  but  there  above  and  around  the  nighthawks  are  “  boom- 
are  none.  In  order  to  secure  good,  new,  strong  ing,”  or  pursuing  the  flying  beetles,  which  form 
plants,  that  will  stand  through  the  Winter,  and  their  food.  Now  a  whippoorwill  is  heard,  who 
give  vigorous  blooms  the  next  year,  the  grass  flits  by  in  pursuit  of  a  large  moth,  and  having 
or  branches  that  did  not  flower  this  year,  and  caught  it,  soon  settles  on  a  branch  of  the  dead 
are  then  four  or  five  inches  long,  must  be  laid  tree  standing  out  plainly  against  the  last  glow 
down  and  covered  with  earth  after  having  first  in  the  western  sky. 

been  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  a  little  more  than  -  —  - 

half  off,  by  a  cut  lengthwise  of  the  branch.  .  EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

So  laid  down,  about  an  inch  in  length,  as  one  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Bank- 
holds  the  sprig  or  branch,  he_should  cut  to-  ers’ Association  in  Saratoga,  the  industrial  and 


wards  them,  not  from  them.  These  branches  commercial  progress  of  the  country  entered 
so  cut  will  root  before  Fall,  and  may  be  taken  largely  into  the  discussions.  This  was  natu- 
up  and  put  into  cold  frames,  or  covered  up  rai,  as  banks  and  banking  are  sustained  in  a 
with  evergreen  branches,  and  left  until  Spring,  great  degree  by  such  activity.  Mr.  John  John- 


when  they  should  be  transplanted. 


son  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 


The  gladioluses  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes  speech,  commenting  upon  the  effect  of  the  great 
two  or  three  feet  long,  according  to  the  habit  grain  trade  of  the  Northwest,  said 
of  the  variety.  Hollyhock  seed  should  be  “The  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Lake  Mich i- 
gathered  and  may  be  sown,  if  one  desires,  with  gan,  jvidged  by  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
the  reasonable  prospect,  if  the  season  is  favor-  and  cleared,  is  almost  as  large  as  the  whole 
able,  of  getting  blooms  next  year.  Dahlias  foreign  commerce  of  New  York  city,  the  for- 
should  be  tied  to  stakes  from  time  to  time  as  ^er  being  18,000,000  and  the  latter  20, 000, (MM), 
they  grow.  Climbing  plants  should  be  looked  The  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  is  as  large  as 
after  quite  frequently.  Geraniums  will  be  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
showing  their  bright  colors  in  profusion.  As  states.  There  was  a  time  when  the  merchants 
soon  as  the  blooms  fade,  cut  them  off,  and  not  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  bought  the  wheat 
let  them  seed,  as  that  process  is  exhausting  to  of  the  Northwest,  and  shipped  it  on  ;heir  own 


the  plant. — Congregationalist.  account  to  New  York,  the  banks  in  the  West- 

ern  cities  carrying  their  paper  for  thirty,  sixty, 
THE  BIRDS  OP  AUGUST.  or  ninety  days.  Now  grain  is  mostly  shipped 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  Aug.  14.)  On  orders  from  the  East,  and  it  is  drawn  against 

August  brings  to  many  of  our  Summer  birds  at  sight.  Daring  the  last  few  years  the  West- 
a  release  from  the  cares  of  nesting,  and  a  short  ern  banks  have  taken  little  or  no  time  grain 
season  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  Fall  migra-  paper.  The  banking  facilities  of  the  West  may 
tions.  Some  may  be  found,  however,  with  carry  the  grain  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  but 
young  yet  unfledged,  probably  of  the  second  when  once  it  is  on  shipboard  the  money  of  the 
or  third  brood,  while  others  whose  eggs  or  New  York  consignee  takes  it  just  as  soon  as 
young  have  been  destroyed  by  storms  or  ra-  the  fast  mail  can  reach  him  with  a  demand 
paeious  animals,  are  raising  families  in  situa-  draft.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has 
tions  which  offer  them  better  protection.  A  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  transactions  of 
walk  in  the  fields  and  woods  at  this  season  our  Western  dealers  direct  with  Europe.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest  to  the  young  has  been  the  custom  of  the  English  miller  to 
ornothologist,  as  many  young  birds  are  to  be  buy  his  wheat  from  the  Liverpool  merchant, 
seen  in  a  peculiar  state  of  plumage,  while  the  who  bought  it  from  the  New  York  merchant, 
old  birds  are  gradually  assuming  their  Au-  who  bought  it  from  the  Milwaukee  or  Chicago 
tumnal  garb.  Let  us  go  out  and  see  what  can  merchant,  who  received  it  from  the  buyers 
be  seen  among  the  birds  on-  a  dog-day  morn-  along  the  lines  of  railroad.  The  indications 
ing.  Passing  along  the  road,  the  first  things  are  that  before  long  one-halt  of  these  interme- 
we  notice  are  small  flocks  of  young  chipping  diate  dealers  must  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
sparrows  with  speckled  breasts,  that  start  up  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  tlealers  are  left  out, 
from  the  borders  of  the  road,  with  the  sharp  and  the  New-  York  merchants  correspond  di¬ 
chirp  peculiar  to  many  of  our  native  sparrows,  rectly  with  the  buyers  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
Upon  fence-rails  or  telegraph  wires  numbers  of  road,  it  would  seem  as  if  that  would  entail  a 
barn  and  white-bellied  swallow-s  are  sitting  change  in  the  grain  business  anything  but  ad- 
sociably  in  long  lines,  from  which  individuals  vantageous  to  the  banks  of  receiving  cities  like 
are  continually  departing  in  pursuit  of  their  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  St.  Louis, 
insect  prey.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Liverpool  merchant 

Turning  from  the  road  down  a  lane  running  sends  his  orders  direct  to  the  receiving  cities, 
through  an  old  orchard,  w’eare  now  well  into  the  then  such  a  change  must  affect  the  business  of 
country.  The  morning  is  fine,  with  clear  sky,  the  commission  merchants  and  the  banks  of 
gentle  westerly  breezes,  and  a  soft  haze  in  the  at-  New  York.  It  is  a  question,  also,  which  time 
mosphere,  which  tints  the  surrounding  hills,  alone  can  solve,  what  effect  the  nuiguilicent  im- 
We  are  soon  aware  that  some  of  the  birds  are  provements  now  in  progress  on  the  Canadian 
“  in  song,”  even  at  this  late  season.  A  robin  canals  will  have  on  the  European  traffic  of  the 
sings  loudly  from  the  top  of  a  dead  tree,  and  Northwest.  It  is  claimed  that  in  a  few  years 
down  by  the  wall  we  hear  the  familiar  note  of  vessels  of  nearly  two  thousand  tons  will  lie  at 
the  song  sparrow.  The  goldfinch  passes  over-  the  clocks  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  receiving 
head,  now  bounding  forward  with  his  usual  cargoes  direct  for  British  ports.  The  route 
intermittent  note,  and  now,  rising  with  flutter-  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Liverpool  via  the  Wel- 
ing  wings,  pours  forth  his  full  melodious  matin  land  Canal,  St.  Lawrence  and  Montreal,  is  over 
song.  Near  us  in  the  orchard  we  find  a  party  four  hundred  miles  shorter  than  that  via  Buf- 
of  young  bluebirds,  in  their  blue  and  speckled  falo,  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York,  and  it  is 
>  plnmage,  who,  together  with  some  young  king-  important  that  the  city  and  State  of  New  Y’ork 
birds,  are  busy  picking  up  their  morning  meal,  should  realize  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  a 
while  in  the  distance  the  old  kingbirds  are  seen  minimum  all  charges  and  tolls  of  every  name 
pursuing  a  sharp-shinned  hawk.  It  is  notice-  and  nature  upon  the  trade  of  the  West,  if  they 
able,  however,  that  they  do  not  attack  him,  as  wish  to  retain  it  in  its  present  channel.” 
they  would  have  done  when  their  young  were  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Boston  referred  to  other  in¬ 
helpless  in  the  nest,  but  content  themselves  dustrial  advancements,  and  stated  that  more 
with  iperely  seeing  him  out  of  the  neighbor-  than  50,000  miles  of  railway,  out  of  over  85,000 
hood.  now  in  use,  have  been  constructed  since  the 

As  we  wateh  the  young  kingbirds  turning  war  ended.  Fifteen  crops  of  cotton  made  since 
their  heads  in  different  directions  gazing  on  the  same  date  exceed  the  fifteen  ante -war  crops 
flying  insects,  utterly  beyond  our  powers  of  nearly  10,000,(X)0  bales.  When  the  sixteenth 
vision,  as  we  mark  the  fluttering  but  powerful  crop  is  added  this  year  it  will  make  the  excess 
flight  which  follows  to  the  death  the  flying  bee-  more  than  14,000,()00  bales.  This  is  the  first 
tie,  we  remember  the  story  of  the  Maryland  fruit  of  personal  liberty.  The  value  of  the  fif- 
tarmer,  who  having  shot  one  w'hich  he  suppos-  teen  crops  since  the  war  has  been  $4,()00,0(X).(K)0 
«d  was  killing  his  bees,  upon  opening  his  stom-  in  gold  coin,  a  sum  just  equal  to  the  cost  to  the 
aoh  found  over  thirty  freshly-killed  specimens  Nation  of  freeing  the  slaves,  measured  in  paper 
of  anomala  varians,  a  small  beetle  which  had  money.  Yet  we  were  told  once  that  without 
been  injuring  his  grapevines.  slave  labor,  without  the  denial  of  the  right  of 

Faintly  now  from  the  western  hills  is  heard  free  contract,  cotton  could  not  be  i-aiseil.  In 
the  tremulous  far-away  note  of  the  upland  the  same  period  our  great  cereal  crop  has 
plover,  which  has  come  down  from  its  breeding  more  than  doubled,  vast  new  industries  have 
ground  to  feed  among  our  fields  and  high  pas-  grown  up  around  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania 
tures.  Now  clearer,  and  now  passing  away  in  and  Virginia,  and  our  mines  yield  ever  increas- 
the  distance,  it  seems  at  first  a  mere  wandering  ing  abundance  of  the  useful  metals. 

voice  in  the  air,  yet  a  search  in  the  high  pas- - - - 

tures  and  Adds  will  soon  reveal  flocks  of  them.  Returns  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
always  watchful  and  away  at  the  first  suspicion  since  Aug.  1  show  an  increase  in  the  condition 
of^nger.  of  cotton  since  the  returns  in  July.  The 

As  we  go  down  Into  tnte  meadow  the  meadow-  average  condition  for  the  whole  country  is  102. 
larks  show  us  by  voiw  and  action  that  they  Worms,  rot,  and  rust  are  mentioned  in  every 
have  yet  young  of  the  last  brood  which  are  State,  but  no  material  damage  is  yet  done, 
hiding  in  the  grass.  Here  we  find  our  old  The  general  average  of  the  corn  crop  shows 
friend  thb  bobolink,  who  sang  so  “  bubbllngly  ”  spme  decline  since  a  month  ago,  and  for  Aug.  1 


is  98,  against  100  on  July  1.  As  compared  with 
the  condition  reported  on  Aug.  1, 1879,  there  is 
an  increase  of  5  per  centum.  Of  1,243  counties 
reporting  the  crops  on  Aug.  1,  355  report  a  full 
average,  488  report  above,  and  400  report  be¬ 
low.  The  condition  of  Spring  wheat  Is  88, 
agjiinst  81  last  year.  The  general  average  of 
tobacco  is  86,  against  77  last  year. 

The  recent  investigations  by  the  British 
Parliament  into  the  losses  of  grain-laden  ships 
have  elicited  facts  that  must  have  astounded 
even  Mr.  Plimsoll.  According  to  the  London 
Times,  Mr,  Martell,-  the  chief  surveyor  of 
Lloyti’s  Registry,  testified  that  “  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  vessels  have  been 
missed  or  known  to  capsize  and  foumler  since 
1872-7.3,  and  that  of  these  nearly  one-half  were 
grain-laden.”  To  this  startling  exhibit  the 
oflicers  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade  testify 
that  “  out  of  five  hundred  and  forty-five  British 
ships  grain-laden,  that  left  New  York  last 
year,  thirteen  were  lost.  These  disclosures 
have  sufficed  to  call  earnest  attention  to  the 
stowage  of  grain  cargoes ;  but  an  adequate 
legislative  check  to  the  evil  of  improper  load¬ 
ing,  has  yet  to  be  devised. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

S.ANiTAEY  H.ABITATIONS.  —  It  is  i>ropo8ed  in 
England  to  inspect  and  classify  dwellings  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sanitarj’  comlitions,  and  to 
grant  certificates  of  health-worthiness  in  dif¬ 
ferent  categories,  for  terms  of  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  sanitary  equipment 
and  fitness  for  habitation  of  such  dwellings. 
And  why  might  not  our  Board  of  Health  here 
in  New  York  go  through  our  tenement-house 
districts,  inspect  them  thoroughly,  and  make 
out  a  health  register  of  the  hoiist's  ?  Such  a 
register  would  have  both  inflinmco  and  vabie. 

ExTESiPonizED  Sea-bathing. — Peoi)le  who  have 
no  oj>portunity  to  enjoy  sea-bathing  will  bo  glad 
to  know  that  a  substitute,  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
strengthening,  is  found  in  an  ammonia  bath. 
A  gill  of  liquid  ammonia  in  a  pail  of  water 
makes  an  invigorating  solution,  whose  delight¬ 
ful  t'ffccts  can  only  be  comi>ared  to  a  plunge  in 
the  .surf.  To  weak  i)ersons,  this  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  an  incomi)arable  luxurj’  and  tonic.  It 
cleanses  the  skin  and  stimulates  it  wonderfully, 
and  leaves  the  tlesh  as  firm  and  cool  as  mar¬ 
ble.  More  than  this,  the  ammonia  purifies  the 
body  fi'fim  all  odor  of  perspiration.  Those  in 
wlu  in  the  secretion  is  unpleasant,  will  find  re¬ 
lief  by  using  a  spoonful  of  the  tincture  in  a 
b.asin  of  water,  and  washing  the  armpits  with 
it  every  morning. 

Health  of  Old  People. — Wholesome  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  pure  air, and  slee)>  arc  the  best  ton¬ 
ics  for  old  people.  Old  iH'oiile'shouhl  reduce 
the  amount  of  care  and  labor  they  take  upon 
themselves,  to  sudi  au  amount  that  they  shall 
not  bo  overtaxed  in  body  and  mind.  When 
the  vital  income  is  small,  the  vital  expenditures 
must  be  small  also  ;  when  the  vital  income  is 
large,  as  in  mature  manhood,  the  vital  expend¬ 
iture  may  be  proportionately  great.  But  the 
I  expenditure  should  always  be  lu'oportioned  to 
j  the  income.  Some  people  can  do  an  immense 
j  amount  of  work,  but  these  are  no  guide  to 
peisons  of  weak  constitutions.  One  reason 
why  weakly'  peojile  sometimes  live  long,  and 
accomplish  much,  is  because  that  they  so  care 
for  themselves  that  they  never  do  more  than 
their  strength  permits. 

j  How  TO  MAKE  Girls  Straight. — The  following 
I  method  may  not  commend  itself  to  American 
I  girls,  but  it  has  made  very  graceful  and  tinely- 
!  funned  Hindoos':  From  their  earliest  childhood 
i  they*  are  accustomed  to  cjirry  burdens  on  their 
heads.  The  water  for  family  use  is  ahvays 
brought  by’  the  girls  in  earthen  jars,  carefully 
poised  in*  this  way.  The  exercise  is  said  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back,  while  the 
chest  is  thrown  forward.  No  crooked  backs 
are  seen  in  Hindoostan.  Dr.  H.  Spry  says  that 
this  exercise  of  carrying  small  vessels  of  water 
I  on  the  head  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
'  duced  into  our  boarding-schools  and  private 
I  families,  and  that  it  might  entirely  supersede 
I  the  present  machinery  of  dumb-bells,  back- 
I  boards,  skipping-ropes,  etc.  The  young  ladies 
1  ought  to  be  taught  to  carry  the  Jar  as  these 
i  Hindoo  women  do,  without  ever  touching  it 
I  with  their  hands.  The  same  practice  of  carry¬ 
ing  water  leads  to  precisely  the  same  results  in 
the  south  of  Italy  as  in  India.  A  Neapolitan 
female  peasant  will  carry  on  her  head  a  vessel 
full  of  water  to  the  very  brim,  over  a  rough 
road,  and  not  spill  a  dro))  of  it ;  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  this  art  or  knack  gives  her  the  same 
erect  and  elastic  gait. 

Care  of  the  Teeth  of  Children. — At  the 
Dentol  Association  of  the  United  States,  which 
met  in  this  city  last  w'eek,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Patrick  of  Charleston,  on  tho  pieven- 
tion  of  dental  decay.  He  said  that  special  care 
should  be  given  to  children,  and  the  treatment 
to  be  effective  should  be  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  brinsh  the 
teeth  as  soon  as  it  could  handle  a  brush.  The 
teeth  of  children  should  always  be  examined 
after  sickness,  of  whatever  kind.  Crooked  and 
irregular  teeth  should  be  filed  and  straightened 
as  soon  as  discovered,  in  the  case  of  the  “  sec- 
I  ond  ”  teeth. 

I  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

j  Baking  Eggs. — Butter  a  clean,  smooth  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  break  as  many  eggs  as  will  b*e  needed 
into  a  saucer,  one  by  one.  If  found  good,  slip 
it  into  the  dish.  No  broken  yolk  allowed,  nor 
must  they  crowd  so  as  to  risk  breaking  the 
yolk  after  putting  in.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  each,  and  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  set  into  a  well-heated  oven,  and  bake  till 
the  whites  are  set.  If  the  oven  is  rightly  heat¬ 
ed,  it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,  and  is  far 
more  delicate  than  fried  eggs. 

Ble.4Chino  Dried  Fruit. — Those  who  see  the 
I  dried  apples  at  the  stores  that  have  a  tempting 
whiteness,  being  about  as  light-colored  as  the 
fresh  fruit,  no  doubt  wonder  how  they  can  be 
dried  so  nicely.  The  fact  is,  that  such  fruits 
are  not  only  dried,  but  bleached.  They  are 
subjected  to  the  same  agent  that  is  used  to 
give  hops  a  bright  color,  and  to  impart  to 
straw  hats  their  whiteness — namely,  sulphur. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  gave  last  year  an 
account  of  the  Zimmerman  fruit-dryer  and  its 
workings.  Not  long  ago  the  inventor  wrote  us 
that  he  had  been  long  experimenting  in  bleach¬ 
ing  fruit,  and  sent  us  a  sample  of  apples  quite 
the  whitest  we  ever  saw,  bleached  in  his  dryer. 
Hereafter  the  dryers  will  be  sent  out  with  the 
necessary  change  in  furnace,  to  adapt  it  for 
bleaching,  and  directions  for  the  operation  will 
be  given.  Of  course  bleaching  is  only  practi¬ 
cable  with  fruit  in  this  or  other  closed  dryer, 
and  could  not  be  done  with  fruit  in  the  open 
air.  As  the  question  is  sure  to  be  asked  if  the 
fruit  is  rendered  any  the  less  wholesome,  we 
anticipate  it,  and  say  not  in  the  least. — Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Beefs'teak  Cuts.— The  first  cut  from  the  loin 
is  the  “sirloin  the  second  is  known  as  “  hip- 
steak”;  then  comes  the  “porter-house,”  and 
the  “  tenderloin  ”  is  taken  from  the  under  side 
of  the  latter.  A  loin  that  weighs  from  seventy- 
'  five  to  eighty  pounds,  will  have  on  the  narrow 
'  or  under  side  of  the  bone  a  tenderloin  of  ten 
or  eleven  pounds.  In  1720  Ralph  Harwood, 
whose  brew-house  was  on  the  east  side  of  High 
street,  Shoreditch,  England,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  a  liquor  that  should  partake  of  the 
united  flavors  of  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny— 
three  several  descriptions  of  malt  liquor,  which 
'  many  Englishmen  were  accustomed  to  mix,  hav- 
-  ing  a  portion  of  each  drawn  into  the  same 
glass.  His  brewing  he  called  “  Entire,”  or 
“  Entire-butt,”  because  he  gave  out  of  one  cask 
what  was  usually  drawn,  with  no  little  addi¬ 
tional  labor,  from  three  different  butts.  This 
soon  acquired  the  name  of  “  porter ’’—that 
name  being  first  publicly  printed  in  Nicholas 
Amherst’s  “  Terrae  Filius  ”  for  May  22, 1721,  in 
the  clause  “  We  had  rather  dine’  at  a  cook’s 
shop  upon  beef,  cabbage,  and  porter,  than  lug 
at  an  oar,  or  rot  in  a  dark,  stinking  dungeon.” 
■  Some  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Harw'ood’s  brew- 
.ing  was  called  “  porter,”  because  it  was  sought 
i  after  especially  by  the  porters  of  London,  as  a 
class;  but  we  presume  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  method  of  its  delivery  to  customers 
by  the  porters.  A  knock  at  the  door  brought 
out  the  question  “  Who’s  there  ?  ”  and  the  fa¬ 
miliar  answer  “The  porter”  soon  associated 


the  name  with  the  beverage.  Porter-houses, 
or  places  for  the  sale  of  porter,  were  afterward 
established.  Then  chops  were  served  with  the 
drink,  and  at  a  later  day  a  very  choice  cut  of 
the  loin  of  beef,  which  soon  obtained  the  name 
of  “  porter-house  steak,”  by  which  it  is  known 
at  the  present  writing. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Sounding  Niagara  River.— A  party  of  United 
States  engineers  have  been  making  soundings 
of  the  Niagara  River  below  the  Falls.  A  line, 
cast  out  as  near  to  the  Falls  as  they  could  be 
approached  in  a  small  boat,  and  near  to  the 
shore,  gave  83  feet.  Farther  down  the  stream 
the  line  told  off  100  feet,  and  at  the  inclined 
railway  192  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the 
swift  drift,  where  the  river  suddenly  becomes 
narrow  with  a  velocity  too  great  to  be  measur¬ 
ed,  was  153  feet.  Immediately  below  the 
bridge,  where  the  whirlpool  rapids  set  in,  the 
depth  was  computed  to  be  210  feet. 

New  Use  for  Potato  Bugs.  —  A  Maryland 
farmer  proposes  to  utilize  the  potato  bug  for 
manufacture  of  dj'eing  mixtures.  This  farmer 
was  opposed  to  the  use  of  paris  green  and 
soused  his  bugs  in  boiling  water.  A  piece  of 
sheejiskin  got  into  the  mixture  by  accident  and 
in  half  an  hour  had  changed  to  a  rich  crimson 
color.  This  arousing  his  curiosity,  he  inserted 
other  materials  which  changed  first  dark 
brown,  then  a  greenish  hue,  then  pure  yellow, 
then  light  blue,  dark  blue,  light  red,  terminat¬ 
ing  ill  brilliant  scarlet,  which  was  the  perma¬ 
nent  color. 

Paper  Dikh-m.vts. — Paper  dish-mats,  which 
can  be  washed  without  the  slightest  injury, 
and  which  very  nearly  resemble  the  wicker 
dish-mats  conimonlj’  usial  on  the  dining-table, 
are  among  the  most  recent  novelties.  The 
mats  are  stamped  out  of  cardboard,  in  both 
round  and  oval  form,  and  in  any  desired  size. 
The  wicker-work  pattern  is  lithographed,  after 
which  the  work  is  finished  up  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  very  hard  kind  of  varnish.  The  pa¬ 
per  mats,  it  is  claimed,  will  last  as  long  as 
wh'ker  ones,  are  much  cheaper,  and  possess  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  smooth  surface. 

A  WoNDERFiTL  Lake. — Spokan  Falls,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  claims  to  have  a  medical  lake 
a  mile  and  a  half  long  that  would  have  satisfied 
even  Ponce  de  Leon’s  search  for  the  fountain 
of  youth.  The  water  is  clear  and  of  a  dark 
color,  and  besides  curing  skin  diseases  of  men 
and  beasts,  lays  out  nervous  troubles,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  paralj'sis,  and  similar  ailments.  The  wa¬ 
ter  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  tastes  of  salt 
and  borax.  The  only  animal  life  it  sustains  is 
a  species  of  jelly-fish.  The  lake  has  no  visible 
outlet,  and  although  fed  by  several  small 
streams,  never  increases  or  decreases  in  size. 
In  the  slightest  breeze  the  water  lashes  into  a 
foam  which  makes  a  superior  soap,  and  almost 
anything  can  be  cleansed  in  the  lake  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  the  most  [lowerful  chemicals.  A 
wonderful  lake  this. 

ilNDFji  THE  English  Ch.^nnel. — While  tun¬ 
nelling  under  rivers  is  going  on  apace  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  a  greater  enterprise  is 
contemplated  beneath  the  English  Channel. 
On  both  the  English  jxnd  the  French  shores 
shafts  have  been  sunk  for  the  puri)ose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  soil  anil  rock.  The 
French  shaft  has  temporarily  suspended  opera¬ 
tions,  from  some  difliculties  not  insurmount¬ 
able  ;  the  English  shaft,  sunk  ninety  feet  be¬ 
tween  Folkestone  and  Dover,  has  been  inspect¬ 
ed  and  found  satisfactory  thus  far  by  M.  Leon 
Say  and  the  French  engineers  ;  and  now  some 
very  deep  headings  will  be  d liven.  These  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
timorous  and  seasick  travellers,  whose  desire  to 
cross  the  Channel  is  thwarted  by  fears  of  ship¬ 
wreck  or  qualms.  The  cost  of  the  submarine 
tunnel  will  be  prodigious,  particularly  if  the 
drilling  should  prove  difficult ;  but  the  railway 
travel  through  it  will  perhaiis  pay  the  interest 
thereon.  The  English  and  French  railways 
which  would  profit  by  the  enterprise  furnish 
the  funds  for  the  experiments. 

A  Curious  Sea  Weed. — Among  the  strange 
things  that  grow  in  the  sea  is  a  weed  called 
XereoeyKtiti.  It  has  a  stem  no  larger  than  a 
whip-cord,  but  two  or  three  hundred  feet  long. 
At  the  upiier  end  is  an  immense  hollow,  barrel¬ 
shaped  object,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  a 
bunch  of  leaves,  about  fifty,  each  of  which  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  Tlie  vegetable  barrel 
being  filled  with  air,  holds  up  this  immense 
crow’n  of  leaves,  so  that  it  re.sts  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  cord  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  used  as  a  fishing-line  by  people  who  live  on  | 
the  coast  where  it  grows.  Among  those  leaves 
is  the  favorite  home  of  the  sea  otter.  Hiding 
among  them,  or  resting  on  the  buoy  which 
holds  them  all  up,  he  catches  the  fish  he  wants, 
and  eats  them  at  his  leisure.  To  him,  no 
doubt,  it  is  a  pleasant  little  floating  island  of 
the  sea. 

The  Art  of  Photo-Engraving. — In  general 
terms,  the  process  of  producing  engravings  or 
types  for  printing  by  photography,  consists 
first  in  making  a  sharp  negative  of  the  picture 
to  be  engraved  ;  second,  in  the  photographic 
printing  of  a  sheet  of  sensitized  gelatine  by 
means  of  the  negative ;  third,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  printed  lines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine  by  water  ;  and  fourth,  in  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  a  copy  of  the  developed  gelatine  sheet  in 
metal,  the  metal  so  produced  being  used  for 
printing  on  the  press  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
All  this  is  vei'y  simple,  and  in  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  ami  skilled  persons,  very  beautiful 
examples  of  printing  plates,  having  all  the  fine¬ 
ness  and  artistic  effect  of  superior  hand-en¬ 
graved  work,  may  be  produced. 

A  THRILLING  ESCAPE. 

An  overiianging  rock  just  below  Kanawha 
Falls  was  the  scone  of  a  remarkable  adventure, 
which  the  Louisville  Courkr-Jounial  describes 
as  follows : 

The  Indians  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  Van  Bib¬ 
ber,  a  settler  and  man  of  distinction  in  those 
early  times.  He  was  hard  pressed,  and  all 
access  to  the  river  below’  and  above  being  cut 
off,  he  was  driven  to  this  jutti?^  rock,  w’hich 
proved  to  be  the  jumping-off  place  for  him. 

He  stood  on  the  rock,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  above  and  below,  who  yelled  like  de¬ 
mons  at  the  certainty  of  his  speedy  capture. 

He  stood  up  boldly,  and  w’ith  his  rifle  kept 
them  at  bay.  As  he  stood  there  he  looked 
across  the  river — saw’  his  friends  —  his  wife 
with  her  babe  in  her  apms,  all  helpless  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance.  They  stood  as  if  petrified  with 
terror  and  amazement. 

She  cried  at  the  top  of  her  voice  ‘  Leap  into 
the  river  and  meet  me  !  ’ 

Laying  her  babe  on  the  grass,  she  seized  the 
oars  and  sprang  into  the  skiff  alone. 

As  she  neared  the  middle  of  the  river,  her 
husband  saw  the  Indians  coming  in  full  force 
and  yelling  like  demons. 

‘  Wife,  wife,’  he  screamed,  ‘  I’m  coming  ; 
drop  down  a  little  low’cr.’ 

With  this  he  sprang  from  his  crag  and  de¬ 
scended  like  an  arrow  into  the  water,  feet  fore¬ 
most. 

The  wife  rested  on  her  oars  a  moment  to  see 
him  rise  to  the  surface,  the  little  canoe  floating 
like  a  cork,  bobbing  about  on  the  boiling  flood. 

It  was  an  awful  moment ;  it  seemed  an  age 
to  her.  Would  he  ever  rise  ? 

Her  earnest  gaze  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  the  water,  and  she  darted  her  boat 
farther  down  the  stream. 

He  rose  near  her ;  in  a  moment  the  canoe 
was  alongside  of  him,  and  she  helped  him  to 
scramble  into  it  amid  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
shot  that  the  baffled  Indians  poured  into  them. 

The  daring  wife  did  not  speak  a  word,  her 
husband  was  more  dead  than  alive,  and  all  de¬ 
pended  on  her  strength  being  maintained  until 
they  could  reach  the  bank. 

This  they  did  just  where  she  had  started, 
right  where  the  babe  was  still  lying,  crowing 
and  laughing. 

The  men  pulled  the  skiff  high  up  on  the 
sand,  and  the  wife  slowly  arose  and  helped  to 
lift  Van  Bibber  to  his  feet. 

He  could  not  walk,  but  she  laid  hint  down 
by  his  babe,  and  then  seating  herself,  she  wept 
wildly  just  as  any  other  ^oman  would  have 
done  under  tlie  circumstances. 

That  babe  is  now  a  grandfather,  and  that 
rock  is  called  ‘Van  Bibber’s  Rock’  to  this  day. 
— Yoi^/h’s  Companion. 


PERFECTLY  SAFE  IN  THE_MPS1  INEXPERIENCED  HANDSI 

For  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cramps,  Cholera, 

AND  ALL  THOSE  NUMEROUS  TROUBLES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS 
SO  PREVALENT  AT  THIS  SEASON, 

No  Remedy  known  to  the  Medical  Profession  has  been  in  use  so  long  and  with  such  tmlformly 
satisfactory  results  as 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 

It  has  been  used  with  such  wonderhil  success  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  treatment  of  these 
difficulties,  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered 

AN  UNFAILING  CURE  FOR  ALL  SUMMER  COMPLAINTS. 

and  such  it  really  is  when  taken  in  time  and  according  to  the  very  plain  directions  inclosing 
each  bottle. 

In  such  diseases,  tlie  attack  is  usually  sudden  and  frequently  very  acute;  Imt  wltn  a 
safe  remedy  ct  hand  for  immediate  use,  there  Is  seldom  danger  of  the  fatal  result 

which  so  often  fillows  a  few  days’  neglect. 

The  iuclhiatiun  to  wait  and  see  if  the  morrow  does  not  bring  a  better  feeling,  not  infrequently 
occasions  a  va.st  amount  of  needless  suffering,  and  sometimes  costs  a  life.  A  timely  dose  of 
Pain  Killer  will  almost  invariably  save  both,  and  with  them  the  attendant  doctor’s  fee. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  foi-ty  years’  constant  nse  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and 
is  perfectly  safe  in  any  person’s  hands. 

It  Is  recommended  by  Physicians,  Nurses  in  Hospitals,  and  persons  of  all  classes  and 
profcs.sions  who  have  had  opportunity  for  observing  the  wonderful  results  which  have  always 
followed  its  use. 

No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  its  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  aU. 

The  use  of  one  bottle  will  go  further  to  convince  you  of  Its  merits  than  columns  of  news- 
paTCr  adverti.sfng.  Try  it,  and  you  will  never  do  without  IL 
Price  ‘ZSe.  OOe.  and  Bl.OO  per  bottle.  You  can  obtain  it  at  any  drug-store  or  from 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON,  Proprldtors,  Providence,  R.  le 


BEATTY’S 

14  Beautiftil  Stops 

Inclndingthe  famous 


Vex  Celeste, 
Voxiiiiinaiia 
SUB  BASS 

AND 

Orl.  Coupler  , 
STOPS, 

IkMit  on  pBiil 

Trial 

lo  oU  ^  'il^ 

•f  the 
World 


ORGAITS  14  STOPS  ONLY  S66. 

--am—  Fully  fWThin  heaiitUul  Plnno  l^prlght  Cabinet  or  Parlorprgnn 

Jl)  (Am  warranted  (LikeCut.)  Tho  “l.ond«iu’’ New  Style,  No.  5000.  Height, 
vuara.  7Sin.  Deptb.Cl in.  Length  t9^in.  WeiKht;boxed 4001L>a  It  con- 
■affiOBir  ^  tains  (4)  four  set  of  the  celebrated  Oolden  Tongue 

■  »jiLitnj-ij-uiL  Becds,  (1-Sl  fourteea  tttopa.  (D  Sub  Bau,  (2)  Octave 
flouDlor  (3)  Dlapaiioii  Forte,  (4)  pulcct,  (.5) JJiapasonL («) 
Grand  Organ,  (7)  Vox  Humana,  (8)  Akjlian,  (W  Echm  <|0)  Dul- 


Ilt  also  contains  Bteatty’s  New  patent  Stop  Action 
fonndinnoothermakool'orgatis.  Two  Knee  Swells.  It 
contains  neatty’sKewVoxCelesto  Stop  which  Is  by  far 
the  Sxveetest  andniost  perfect  that  Inia  ever  been  aft.-iln- 
ed.  Charming  I  is  the  universal  exclamation  of  critics 
and  loversof  sweet  inuslcwho  haveheard  this  combina¬ 
tion.  It  also  contains  tho  f.imous  Vox  llumann  Stop. 

In  fact  this  mngnlllceut  instrument  couta'iu  all  the 
modcrnlmprovenients.  .  .  .  j  j 

a^I  will  sell  this  Instrument  boxed  and  delivered  on 
board  cars  at  XVoshingtou,  New  Jersey,  with  Steel,  Seek  aad 
Hosir,  For  Only 

Mg*  rleaso  Bcnd  In  your  order  at  once.  Remit  by  ^st 
Office  Money  Orders,  Express  Ih-cpaid,  or  by  Draft  on  New 
York,  Money  Reninded  and  freight  charges  paid  by  me 
both  ways  if  many  way  unsatisfactory,  or  you  may  pay  mo 
pnlyafteryonbave  flilly iriiteditatyoarown  home. 
Bond  reference  or  evidence  of  yourresponsibiiity  If  you<lo 
notsend  rash  with  order.  tVThe  reason  I  oiler  this 
Organ  so  low  istohavelt  Introdored.  Hence  this  unpar¬ 
alleled  offer.  It  is  about  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Order  nt 
^  Onre.  Every  organ’ of  my  m.anufactnro,  when  introduced 
S'  In  a  new  locality,  sells  many  more  forme.  Every  Piano  or 
Organ  I  send  out,  becomes  a  Standing  Advertisement 


Instnimeiityoursclf,  will  you  please  bond  or  moil  this  offer 
'  to  n  friend  who  wishesto  purchase. 

I  A  IV  I  New  Pianos.  Grand 

1^1  |\|e  Sgunro  and  Upright. 

I  l^^l  prices  from  5135 

npwnrda.  Sent 

>KI.D.  Those deslijngtn  purchase,  nre  request- 


on  TFST  trial  TOAI.U  P  tllTNOUTliU  WOK1.D.  Those aeslpingiopniv^sc.  nre  request¬ 
ed  to  visit  mv  M.t.VUFAUTORV  at  Wnshlngton,  Wew  Jersey.  tlKWAHK.  »-Age^  Music 'ftact 
ei-s  <£c,  for  the  liigb  priced  I’lano  ami  Org.an  Manufacturers  do  not  recommend  my  Instnimonts,  because  I  willnot 
give  them  one  penny  conimtssion.  Always  buy  vour  goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer;  When  you  can  buy  as 
cheap  os  an  agent  can.  One  price  to  ail.  rinsli  system,  qu  ick  sales,  is  my  motto,  tjriliustrwted  Catalogue  and 
NvwsptpprwUhflPCUlacofmany  Sewaad  Bcsulifnl  Styles  of  PI«ao«  sndOrjsns  Sent  Free. 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F-  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


No.  46  East  14th  St., 
UNION  SQUARE, 


Centuries  of  Triumph 

Over  Dyspepsia,  Liver  Disease,  Bowel  Complaints,  and 
various  febrilo  and  nervous  disorders,  has  ininiortallzed 
the  Seltzer  Spa,  and  these  victories  are  now  repeated 
throughout  tho  world  hy  Tarrant’s  Eft'ervescent  Selt¬ 
zer  Aperient,  containing  all  the  elements  and  producing 
all  the  happy  results  of  tho  Great  German  Spring.  Thirty 
to  forty  doses  Siiarkllng  Aperient  to  each  bottle. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  LIFE  of 

GEN.JAS.A.GARFIELD 

Hy  his  comrade  in  arms,  Ocii.  J.  H.  ItIhlsUtIN. 
Omwlete^authentiejow-priced.  Fully  illustrated. 
Positively  the  beti  and  chtapest  hook.  Ifnne  other 
official.  Seud  SOc.  at  once  for  outlit.  We  give  the 
best  terms,  del  quick  ondyou  con  coin  money. 
HUBBARD  BROS.. 723  Chestout  8t.,PhiladB.,Pa 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  seU  tho  LIFE  of 

GENERAL  HANCOCK 

By  his  Hfe-Unn  friend,  IIoil.  .1.  W.  FORNEY, 
an  author  of  tetde  ceUbrlty,  a  man  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  an  anient  admirer  of  thc!  “mperb  toldier." 

'This  work  is  complete,  authentic,  lotc.prieed.  Fully 
illnstrnted.  Positively  tho  ablest  and  most  truly 
o/Wci«Zwork.  We  grant  Hie  best  terms.  Outfit, 

50c.  lar-Particnlars  free.  Act  anirh.  Addreu 
UNION  BOOK  (XtMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Kepublieaii 
Manual  :  Historical,  Documentary,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Statistical,  Financial,  and  Polit¬ 
ical.  Six  books  in  one.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  O. 
Haven,  LL.D.  Including  a  life  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  by  Rev.  G.  Draper,  D.D.,  of  N.  Y., 
with  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Arthur.  Over  500 
pages,  60  illustrations,  $2.  In  authorship, 
authenticity,  style,  and  terms  to  agents, 
we  have  no  comiietltor.  Also,  tho  Life  of 
HANCOCK,  by  T.  E.  Willson,  Editorial  Staff 
of  the  N.  V.  IKorW. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Pub’r,  757  Broadway,  N.  Y.  j 


B  Agents  Wanted  for  tho  Pictorial 

IBLE  COMMENTATO 


classes.  Low  in  price(Only  Kxtra  terms 

Bradlkt,  Gaubktson  &  Co.,  66 N. 4th St..Philailel*a. Pa. 


SEeNTHS  BEST  COAL  PARLOR  STOi/E p 


I  Silver-Plated  Ware, 

i  Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

I  Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c, 

1  JSP  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  Patented  Proceti 
I  of  Electro-Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  silveb.  This 
■  feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
I  than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  v.  bile  the  Increased 
I  cost  is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
I  to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

!  jzs®'  To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
'  Mark,  “  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XII.” 

j  49’  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex- 
■  I  hlbited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  Icclusive,  and  at  the  Philadeiphly 
I  Exhibition,  1876. 

STr  Extract  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  “Thelf 
Porcolaln-Llned,  Double- Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  all  the  qua'ltles  the  Company  claim.” . “  We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  th 
best  made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe,  in  the  world.” 


guaranteed  j 

UR  EQUALED  OPERATION, 
BEAUTY,  ECONOMr,DURAEilLITr. 

Sold  by  dealers  eyerywh-ereX 


SEND  for  our  New  Calendar  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
$15.00  to  $‘20.00  for  ’20  lessons  in  classes. 
Students  in  the  Conservatory  Course  can 
pur-^ue  ALL  Ekglisii  rranches  free. 
E.  TOUEJilE,  Musio  Hall,  Boston. 

TREESandVIlMES 

Plants  and  Bulbs 

BBST  IN  THE  MARKET.  CHEAP. 
Mailing  a  specialty.  Safe  arrival  gyarantsod.  Cata- 
Xoyaao/reetoall.  27lhyear.  15  greenhouses.  400  acres. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

POT  GROWN.  BEST  IN  THE  WORI.D. 

A  Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 
RORBS,  HAKRISOlf  *  00.,ralB«STm.,LalM  Co.,0. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

pARMjNGFORj^lJ 

HOWV  TTO 

Cultivate  all  tbe  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner; 


CAKBTING  UNITED  STATES  HAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  SO  and  ‘41,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  BOO,  IK70,  ilSO  ;  Excursion,  81SO  to  SldO. 
Second  Cabin,  IS40.  Steerage,  S88. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  8.'>5  and  •6.’;.  Excursion,  SHOO  and  SI  SO. 
Steerage,  SiiS.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Sates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

NT  JENNIHUS’  SANIIABY  DCPOT,  ^ 
A,  G.  HYEKS,  Hanager, 

O  Beekman  St.,  New  Tork. 


Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy,  gfio  Paces. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  HeCUUDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


«*  «>  ***  1 


HOLiSTEIN  CATTEE. 


W6  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
brod,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 

EIGHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SYPHER  &  007 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY. 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


^  JENNINGS’  TRAPLESS  I  ^  W 


J  I  WATER  CLOSET.  ij”  ^  » 

2  PLUMBERS’  GOODS  'S.  ^  o 

having  for  their  object  cleanlinesSj^^w 
durability,  and  exclusion  of  SB  WER  aAsTN,. 

1.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fonrth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OP  PINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Silver  Honiite4 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

Englisli  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES.  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  ALL  THE  ABTIOLM 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


fiCMSlBLCl 
I  truss J 


P  Hm  ft  Pai  from  til  oih«n.  If 

k  eop^Rpo,  TTitb  fttif  ftiljiiMiftg  BftS 
f  ta  eoolor,  ft^to  ttaolf  W  ftU  poolttoft# 
of  tho  bi^T,  wbllo  iho  lAll  la  th# 

miifjMttinJKM 


^4-  iTT  gtmj  Biiw  ouoi.  OHO  ft  nuiMfti  coro  ftor* 

UUjM7,4ur«blftftndehcftf.  Bent  by  ftioil.  CifOftlmrf 

^  EgglMtoo  Trass  Co.,  Miotgo,  UL* 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  all  pnrpoeea. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

l^keUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M  1  BetU  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churehftft. 

S^Sehools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farme,  etc.  FULLx 
WARRANTEI).  Catalogue  aeiii  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  Tl^,  Cincinnati,  O, 

GLINTCN  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

8UOCS8SOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atten- 
Uon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Cataloguee  sent  tree  IS 
partlee  needing  hells. 
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of  September,  the  prospects  of  an  iucreased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  product  and  the  talk  of  a  speedy  re¬ 
sumption  of  dividends  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  companies. 
Both  stocks  were  firmly  held,  and  Morris  A  Essex 
were  advanced  sharply.  Several  of  the  South¬ 
western  roads  reported  unexpectedly  large  current 
dhrnings;  and  the  Granger  and  trunk  lines  were 
favorably  infiuenced  by  similar  showings. 

The  dourse  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1879. 

United  States  48,1907,  coupon . 1091  1091  101 

United  States  4J8, 1891,  coup . —  —  lOSi 

United  States  6s,  1881,  coup . —  —  193} 

Adams  Express .  —  —  104 

American  Express . 67}  67}  46} 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 109  108  90} 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 24  33 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  77  68 

Atlantic  It  Paclflc  Telegraph .  46  44  86} 

American  District  Telegraph .  —  —  68} 

Boston  Water  Power .  8}  8} 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  It  Northern . —  —  66 

Canada  Southern .  63}  63  69 

Climax  Mining .  l|  1}  — 

Caribou  Mining .  3  1}  6 

Central  Arlzoula .  9}  9  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . 37}  34  — 

Clev.,  Col.,  cm.  A  Ind .  73}  71}  60 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  19}  18}  7 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Isi  prat . 36}  36  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pret .  30  30  — 

CleTe.,Cblc.  A  Ind.  Cen . . .  17}  17  8 

Chicago,  Bur.  A  Quincy . 183  139  118: 

Chicago  A  Alton . 116  116  87} 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred . —  —  110} 

Chicago  and  Northwest  . 100!  99}  76} 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 130}  130  97} 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul .  89}  88}  66 

Chic.',  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pref . Ill  110  96} 

Chic.,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 114  113}  — 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 135}  131  98} 

Col  ,  Coal  and  Iron .  36  23  — 

Cumberland  Coal .  36  38  — 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western .  90}  85}  67} 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  86}  81}  47} 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande .  72  68  — 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joeepu . 38}  86}  19} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref .  83  79  40} 

Harlem .  —  —  166} 

Homestake  Mining .  33  33  89 

Houston  and  Texas .  64  62}  — i 

Illinois  Central . 113}  108}  87 

Ind.,  Bloomington  and  West .  30  30  — 

Central  Pacific .  77  76  — 

Ohio  Central .  23}  33  — 

Lane  Shore . 109  108}  88} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western .  33}  31}  — 

La  Plata .  6  5  — 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 13)  135  64 

Little  Pittsburg .  6}  4|  — 

Manhattan  Railroad .  31}  37}  44 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  1st  pref .  8}  8}  — 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  2d  pref .  6  6}  — 

Metropolitan  Railroad .  93}  93  114} 

Michigan  Central .  96}  94}  83} 

Mobile  and  Ohio  . 38}  21}  — 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas .  38  36}  16} 

Morris  A  Essex . Ill  107  — 

Montauk  Gas .  48  46}  — 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L . 74}  68  — 

New  Central  Coal .  26}  26}  — 

New  Jersey  Central .  78  74}  61} 

New  York  Central . 133}  132}  119 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 165  166  168 

New  York  Elevated . 114  113  133 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. ...  42}  41}  34| 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pref . 71}  70}  46| 

Northern  Pacific .  31  80}  16 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  66  63}  46, 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 36}  33}  16 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  pref .  78  76  47 

Ontario  Mining .  —  —  41 

Oregon  R.  and  Nav . 120  118  — 

Pacific  Mall .  42}  41}  16} 

Panama . . . 186  185  169 

Pennsylvania .  —  —  160 

Philadelphia  and  Reading .  34}  23  — 

Pitts.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago .  —  —  112 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co . 114  114  — 

Quicksilver . 14}  14  14} 

Quicksilver  pref _ t .  66  63}  39 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville .  26  26  — 

Standard  Mining . 28}  27}  27 

Sutro  Tunnel .  1}  1}  4} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco .  36  36  13} 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pref .  47}  46}  17} 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  1st  pref .  74  74  41} 

Bt.  L.,  Iron  Mountain .  67}  66}  28 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . .46}  43}  — 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref .  84}  83}  — 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western .  26  28}  — 

Union  Paclflc . 95}  94  *77 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P .  41}  40}  — 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  prof . 72}  71}  — 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . —  —  99 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 107}  106!  94 

United  States  Express . 47}  47}  43 


In  a  few  days  a  monumont  will  be  erocLod  in 
Mt.  Auburn,  Mass.,  over  the  remains  of  Charlotte 
Cushman.  It  is  au  obelisk  of  Hallowell  granite, 
the  design  being  an  exact  reproduction  in  form  of 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  as  it  stood  at  Heiiopolis. 

A  man  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  woman  aged 
fifty,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  were  recently  mar¬ 
ried.  On  Thursday  evening  the  male  portion  of 
the  town  clubbed  together,  and  with  tin  pans, 
horns,  and  cannon,  presumed  to  serenade  the  bridal 
couple  until  after  midnight,  but  then  discovered 
that  the  pair  w'ere  not  at  home. 

The  Odd  Fellows  of  the  United  States  met  in 
Watertown  a  week  ago.  The  report  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  showed  a  membership  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  37,891,  being  a  decreise  during  the  twelve 
months  of  269.  The  total  paid  by  lodges  for  relief 
during  the  year  was  $153,781.  The  Grand  Treasu¬ 
rer’s  report  showed  receipts  of  $671,709,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $667,416 ;  balance  on  hand  at  end  of 
the  year,  $139,230. 

’  The  National  Sunday-school  Assembly  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  closed  Thursday  night  with  speeches,  mu¬ 
sic,  an  illumination,  and  fireworks.  The  last 
meeting  in  the  amphitheatre  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  season,  and  by  far  the  largest  closing  meet¬ 
ing  ever  known  there.  The  interest  was  maintain¬ 
ed  to  the  last.  Tha  management  announced  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  programme,  and  an  en¬ 
largement  in  tlie  accommodations  for  next  year. 

We  observe  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Miss  Emily 
L.  Platt  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Albany  Argus. 
And  it  is  said  of  her  that  “  In  one  of  the  school 
districts  of  Alban}’,  in  the  same  building,  she  has 

Careful,  earnest. 


much  a  row  of  half  intoxicated  men  as  a  plotted 
theft.  _ 


hero  worship.  It  was  no  disposition  to  glorify  . 
man ;  to  extol  a  great  leader  and  renowned 
champion  whose  life  work  was  identified  with  j 
their  own  history,  and  so  indirectly  to  magnify  ^ 
themselves,  that  led  to  the  apiwintments  made,  ^ 
or  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  • 
Dr.  Wisner  was  worthy  of  all  the  tribute  he  re-  | 
ceived,  but  it  was  not  forgotten  either  by  speak-  ^ 
ers  or  hearers  that  there  is  One  infinitely  ^ 
worthier,  and  that  even  in  rendering  “honor 
to  whom  honor  ”  is  due,  it  is  no  less  obligatory  | 
to  “  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

The  day  was  favorable ;  a  pleasant  tempera-  • 
ture,  cool  and  invigorating,  with  sufficient  1 
cloudiness  to  obscure  the  sun  w’ithout  produc-  ’ 
ing  showers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  congre-  j 
gation  there  were  quite  a  number  present  from  - 
out  of  town,  among  others  the  only  surviving  i 
member  of  the  Synod  who  aided  to  organize  ' 
it  in  1821,  Rev.  Herman  Halsey.  In  the  morn-  , 
ing  the  large  church  was  well  filled,  and  the  , 
services  of  the  iiastor.  Rev.  J.  N.  Freeman,  i 
most  happily  met  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  , 
and  the  expectations  of  the  people.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  i^  any  particular.  The  oiiening  prayer  was 
comprehensive,  tender,  perfect.  The  discourse 
was  from  Rev.  iii.  12,  “  Him  that  overcometh  ! 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God.”  ^ 
It  did  not  aim  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  Dr.  ' 
Wisner,  for  Mr.  Freeman  had  only  known  him 
the  two  last  and  feeblest  years  of  his  life,  but 
to  make  a  watchful  pastor’s  improvement  of 
his  departure,  by  presenting  lessons  suggest¬ 
ed  by  it,  and  illustrated  by  his  life.  After 
touching  uixm  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  of  the 
text  to  set  forth  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wisner,  he 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  God  selects 
His  piliars  with  unerring  skill,  and  also  that 
He  fashions  them  for  the  si)ecial  place  to  which 
He  assigns  them,  and  that  no  man  can  become 
a  pillar  unless  he  is  a  conqueror.  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  three  points  he  concisely 
yet  clearly  delineated  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  deceased.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  sermon,  was  that  favored  with 
such  a  ministry,  for  so  long  a  period,  what  ought 
not  this  church  to  accomplish  for  Christ  ? 

In  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Sabbath-school  assembled  immediately 
at  the  close  of  public  worship,  in  their  beauti¬ 
ful  and  admirably  arranged  chai)el,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It 
was  erected  four  years  ago,  and  is  unsurpassed, 

I  venture  to  say,  by  any  other  in  the  land,  for 
all  the  conveniences  required  by  modern  cus¬ 
toms  for  social  and  devotional  purposes.  At 
the  left  of  the  platform,  off  from  the  chapel,  is 
the  pastor’s  study.  The  next  room  is  a  large 
ladies’  parlor,  where  the  woman’s  Bible  class  ' 
meets ;  then  a  recess  for  the  elevator  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  complete  domestic  arrange-  ' 
ments  below.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel  oppo-  i 
site  the  platform  are  several  rooms  for  classes,  ) 
beside  the  library  room.  Over  these  rooms  are  < 
others  for  the  primary  department  and  the  par¬ 
ish  library ;  a  gallery  extends  in  front  of  them,  ^ 
which  is  a  very  inviting  place  for  visitors  of  the  ! 
school.  All  of  these  rooms,  some  eight  or  ten,  j 
can  be  thrown  open  into  the  chapel,  accommo-  i 
dating  600  persons.  The  parish  library  was  j 
founded  and  is  sustained  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  , 
Wm.  Parsons,  for  many  years  superintendent  i 
of  the  school,  and  an  honored  name  in  the  his-  ' 
tory  of  the  church.  It  now  contains  nearly  a  ' 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  exerting  an  excellent 
influence.  A  register  is  here  kept  of  visitors  to 
the  school,  thirty  of  whom  were  present  this 
Sabbath.  The  entire  membership  is  over  500, 
divided  into  fifty-two  classes ;  the  average  at-  ‘ 
tendance  about  400. 

After  a  brief  hearing  of  the  lesson,  memorial  . 
services  were  observed  by  the  school.  The  su-  ! 
periutendent,  E.  Ashly  Smith,  ojiened  with  a  , 
few  remarks,  and  called  upon  Hon.  T.  T.  Flag-  ^ 
ler.  He  first  alluded  to  the  two  portraits  sus¬ 
pended  upon  the  wall  back  of  the  platform,  one  , 
of  Dr.  Wisner,  the  other  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
sui)erintendent  a  generation  ago.  In  response 
to  a  call  upon  all  present  who  were  connected 
with  the  school  when  Dr.  Wisner  came  to  the 
church,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  six  rose.  A  like 
call  upon  such  as  had  been  baptized  by  him, 
showed  quite  a  large  number.  He  enforced  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  demands  made 
upon  young  and  old,  by  the  flight  of  time.  Dr. 

J.  W.  Grosvenor,  who  preceded  Mr.  Smith  as 
superintendent,  and  served  with  great  fidelity 
eleven  years,  next  read  a  carefully  prepared 
sketch  of  Dr.  Wisner  in  his  relations  to  the 
school.  It  was  of  special  interest  and  value, 
not  inferior  to  any  other  tribute  of  the  day. 
The  pastor  made  the  closing  address,  in  which 
he  asked  of  one  and  all  the  thoughtful  kind¬ 
ness  and  earnest  cooperation  that  had  been 
given  to  his  predecessor,  whose  encouraging 
words  had  no  little  influence  in  deciding  the 
question  of  his  own  coming  among  them.  With 
peculiar  aptness  he  introduced  Moses’  charge 
to  Joshua,  and  the  response  of  the  people. 
Before  the  benediction  a  quartette  gave  an 
impressive  rendering  of  Bonar’s  hymn  “Only 
Remembered.” 

Is  the  Evening. 

■  Previous  to  the  evening  services  the  pastors  of 
the  city,  embracing  at  least  five  denominations, 
met  in  the  study,  and  adopted  a  tribute  to  their 
former  “faithful  fellow-laborer  and  beloved 
brother,”  in  which  they  express  their  “great 
esteem  and  affection  for  him  as  a  good  man, 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  pillar  of 
truth  and  righteousness ;  eminently  wise,  kind 
and  useful  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  through 
a  long  and  an  eventful  life ;  especially  catholic, 
fraternal  and  helpful  to  his  fellow  ministers  in 
all  denominations,  and  the  common  friend  of 
humanity.” 

Most  of  the  congregations  of  the  city  gave  up 
their  evening  service,  and  particijiated  in  this, 
so  that  the  house  was  crowded  above  and  be¬ 
low,  beyond  its  ordinary  seating  capacity.  The 
church  presented  the  same  appearance  it  did 
upon  the  day  of  the  funeral,  very  few  of  the 
elegant  and  suggestive  decorations  having  been 
removed.  After  the  opening  exercises,  in  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  now  of  Si)encerport, 
led  in  prayer.  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  gave  a  con¬ 
cise,  discriminating  and  appreciative  sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Wisner,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  had  evidently  been  a  labor 
of  love.  He  was  followed  by  Judge  Bowen  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation,  whose  was  the  only 
unwritten  si)eech  of  the  evening.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  a  reference  to  his  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  late  pastor  when  they  were 
school-fellows  in  Homer  Academy  and  Union 
College,  and  testified  to  his  decided  and- active 
religious  life  at  that  time.  Their  intercourse 
was  renewed  in  Lockport.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  say  what  his  fidelity  had  been  here, 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  for  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  known.  In  few  and  fitting  words  he 
offered  a  tribute  to  the  departed,  which  it  were 
worth  the  unceasing  labors  of  a  long  life,  by  the 
most  gifted,  to  merit,  and  which  was  fiQly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  all  for  whom  he  spoke. 


eagerness  of  their  attack.  Subsequently  a  v’olley 
of  ball  was  fired,  and  many  were  wounded.  There 
was  a  sharp  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  ’ 
the  matter.  lion.  W.  E.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  stated  that  the  Government  does  not  ' 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  for  exceptional  powers 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  Ireland.  They  do  not  fear  a 
rising ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country  is  preca¬ 
rious  ;  and  should  the  necessity  arise,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  hesitate  to  summon  Parliament  in 
order  to  obtain  additional  powers. 

If  a  Chinese  Ambassador  makes  a  treaty,  though 
commissioned  by  the  Government,  which  is  not 
thought  to  be  a  good  one,  he  is  generally  killed. 
But  Chung  How,  who  concluded  the  Kuldja  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  was  imprisoned  and  threatened 
with  death  for  it,  has  been  released. 

News  comes  from  South  America  that  the  Chil¬ 
ians  appear  more  determined  than  ever  to  capture 
Lima,  and  have  gathered  a  force  of  30,000  men 
about  the  city,  which  they  propose  to  increase  to 
45,000.  The  garrison  consists  of  10,000  effective 
men.  It  is  stated  the  Chilians  have  6,000  men  in 
the  northern  department  of  Peru,  destroying  plan¬ 
tations  and  sacking  defenceless  towns. 

The  reports  from  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the 
floods  have  grown  worse  and  worse.  Not  only  has 
Silesia  suffered  terribly,  but  also  East  and  West 
Prussia.  The  harvest  is  almost  totally  destroyed, 
and  things  are  so  serious  that  the  divisional  ma¬ 
neuvers  will  be  put  off  for  this  year.  It  has  rained 
incessantly  for  throe  weeks  in  some  parts. 

Young  ladies  who  are  ailxious  to  marry  some 
“distinguished”  and  wealthy  foreigner,  may  take 
warning  by  what  occurred  in  Berlin  last  week.  In 
order  that  Count  von  Hatzfeldt  might  accept  the 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Germany,  he  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  an  American  lady,  whom  he  married  in 
1869. 

M.  Freycinet,  President  of  the  French  Ministry, 
in  a  speech  at  Montaubin,  declared  that  the  recent 
elections  completed  the  foundation  of  the  republic. 
He  announced  that  the  Government  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  to  settle  the  condition  of  all  religious 
associations.  Of  this  the  unauthorized  congrega¬ 
tions  might  take  the  benefit,  but  never  will  be 
permitted  to  place  themselves  above  the  law.  He 
said  the  foi’eign  political  situation  was  never  bettor, 
and  that  France  had  emerged  from  the  isolation  to 
which  events  had  condemned  her,  and  resumed 
her  place  in  general  politics. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Hon.  George  William  Curtis  will  deliver  the  ora¬ 
tion  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Bums 
in  Central  Park  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Tramps  do  not  find  undisturbed  quarters  in  Now 
York.  Fifty-seven  wore  arrested  on  Thursday 
night,  Aug.  19th,  while  sleeping  in  the  lumber¬ 
yard  of  Crouch  &  Co.,  344  West  street.  They 
were  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  six  months. 
Quite  a  number  escaped  the  imperfect  cordon  of 
police  which  surrounded  the  premises. 

Last  week  there  was  another  attempt  at  a  sham 
bull-fight  in  this  city.  About  two  hundred  persons 
looked  on  listlessly  while  the  Spanish  matadors 
and  toreadors  endeavored  to  elicit  some  symptoms 
of  Interest  in  the  proceedings  from  the  sleepy 
oxen.  One  ox  scaled  the  fence  when  the  prod  was 
put  to  him ;  while  another  was  waiting,  he  began 
to  chew  his  cud.  The  whole  affair  was  unutter¬ 
ably  tame  and  silly,  and  yielded  nothing  to  the 
creditors  of  the  concern,  who  stood  ready  to  seize 
all  receipts. 

Sundry  of  our  city  papers  last  week  allowed  a 
nameless  individual  space  in  their  columns  to  in¬ 
form  the  idle  portion  of  the  public  that  he  would 
kill  himself  in  Central  Park  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  three  o’clock  precisely.  He  was  to  as¬ 
cend  a  certain  rock  near  the  lake,  and  in  full  view 
from  it,  and  after  shooting  himself,  plunge  quickly 
into  the  water.  Before  the  hour  named,  the  ele¬ 
vations  for  acres  around  were  lined  with  specta- 
torA.  Policemen  were  present,  and  seventeen  re¬ 
porters  mingled  with  the  crowd.  But  the  suicide 
failed  to  appear. 

The  surgeons  of  Bellevue  Hospital  do  not  like 
the  food  and  cooking  provided  for  them.  Last 
week  they  held  a  meeting  to  protest.  The  sur¬ 
geons  do  not  complain  of  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality,  of  the, food.  They  say  that  the  food  for 
the  patients  is  also  poor. 

On  Thursday  two  officers  attempted  to  arrest  a 
drunken  person  in  Mulberry  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Worth.  As  usual,  a  crowd  gathered.  The  iron 
grating  of  the  sidewalk  gave  way  under  their  feet, 
and  fifteen  persons,  including  the  officers  and 
their  prisoner,  were  thrown  into  a  deep  cellar. 
All  received  injuries  of  a  more  or  less  painful  na¬ 
ture.  Seven  were  badly  hurt,  among  whom  was 
an  officer,  whose  leg  was  fractured.  Several  wo¬ 
men  wore  among  the  injured. 

Fulton  Market  has  again  been  condemned  by 
the  Special  Board  of  Survey.  A  number  of  the 
foundations  of  piers  have  settled,  and  others  have 
partially  crumbled ;  others  have  bulged ;  some  are 
not  plumb,  and  are  now  supported  by  temporary 
braces;  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  columns 
in  the  interior  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  timber  and  other  woodwork  is 
rotten.  In  fact,  the  building  generally  is  in  such 
a  state  of  decay  that  it  is  unsafe  for  use.  It  is 
recommended  that  it  be  at  once  taken  down. 
Washington  Market  is  probably  quite  as  rotten, 
and  certainly  as  unsightly  as  Fulton. 

The  steamship  Dessoug,  having  the  obelisk  on 
board,  was  towed  to  Staten  Island  on  Friday 
evening  from  Twenty-third  street.  North  River. 

,  Saturday  morning,  at  high  tide,  she  was  placed  in 
the  cradle  of  Lawler’s  marine  railway  at  Clifton, 
and  the  work  of  hauling  her  up  by  a  powerful 
steam-engine  was  begun.  Soon  the  ship  was  high 
and  dry,  and  in  a  position  to  be  unloaded.  The 
.  iron  plates  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  ship, 

)  which  were  removed  in  order  to  get  the  stone  into 
r  the  ship,  will  again  be  unbolted.  The  obelisk 
will  be  taken  through  this  opening  and  placed  on 
[  a  scow.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  work  will 
f  occupy  about  two  weeks. 

,  About  four  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  while  a 
Third-avenue  car  was  coming  down  town,  it  was 
t  boarded  by  a  gang  of  thieves  and  the  passengers 
I,  robbed.  A  policeman  was  called,  but  one  of  the 
[  thieves  told  him  that  “  it  was  all  right,”  and  so  no 
arrests  were  made.  It  appears  to  have  been  £0 


taught  over  twenty-nine  years, 
prompt,  she  has  done  her  work  in  sunshine  and 
storm,  with  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  singleness 
of  purpose  and  a  wise  efficiency,  that  would  call 
for  high  honors  in  other  fields  of  effort.”  A  suf¬ 
ficient  eulogy  this. 

Malarial  fever  of  a  dangerous  type  prevails  in 
the  village  of  Hart’s  Falls.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  about 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  caused  by  the  diversion  of 
the  channel  of  the  Hoosac  River.  The  unhealthy 
locality  being  outsi.le  the  corporation  limits,  the 
village  Board  of  Health  was  powerless  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Gov.  Cornell  and  several  membera  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  ph^  sicians  visited 
Hart’s  Falls  last  week,  and  decided  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  marsh  rendered  th«  locality  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

In  the  settling  up  of  the  Freedman’s  Savings 
Bank  affairs,  the  persons  having  the  matter  in 
charge  have  declared  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent., 
and  will  commence  paying  it  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next.  The  amount  required  to  pay  this 
dividend  is  $296,368.29,  which,  added  to  the  thirty 
per  cent,  heretofore  declared,  and  the  special  de¬ 
posits,  aggregates  tlie  sum  of  $1,258,936.47  which 
has  been  divided  among  more  than  61,000  credit¬ 
ors  of  the  thirty-three  branches  of  the  CompaHy. 
The  Commissioners  expect  to  be  able  to  pay  an¬ 
other  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  when  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  banking-house  and  adjacent  property  in 
Washington  is  sold,  and  other  remaining  assets 
disposed  of. 

Thirty  thousand  people  witnessed  the  sham 
battle  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Friday.  The  scene 
along  the  river  bank  was  a  memorable  one.  A 
flotilla  of  tugs  and  ferryboats  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  a  cannon  on  board  the  boat  kept  up  a 
noisy  firing.  On  the  bluff  wei’O  two  brass  pieces, 
which  were  continuously  fired  toward  the  wooded 
hillside  in  the  park.  Ten  more  guns  were  on  the 
hilltop  in  the  park  near  the  old  Bonaparte  man¬ 
sion.  This  battery  was  successfully  defended 
troth  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  river  and  on  the 
bluff  at  Main  street,  and  finally  the  attacking 
pieces  were  silenced,  after  the  firing  in  all  of  about 
five  hundred  charges  of  powder.  A  disgraceful 
scene  marked  the  close  of  the  encampment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sioux  and  some 
other  hostile  Indians  fled  to  Canada  when  pursued, 
months  ago,  by  United  States  troops.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  hostile  Sioux  have  surrendered  at 
Fort  Keogh ,  Montana.  One  thousand  more  are 
said  to  be  this  side  of  Missouri,  on  their  way  to 
surrender.  Others  may  follow.  The  remainder 
are  north  of  the  Missouri,  sending  out  war  parties, 
receiving  stolen  stock,  annoying  the  Agency  In¬ 
dians,  taking  possession  of  the  Agency  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  gardens.  Troops  have  been  asked 
for.  As  the  Indians  surrender  they  are  disarmed. 
Fires  and  Casualties. 

Another  victim  of  Intemperance  died  under  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  last 
Monday.  He  was  a  well-to-do  citizen  a  few  years 
ago,  but  died  on  the  stoop  of  his  house,  whore  ho 
had  fallen,  with  his  arms  beneath  him,  flat  on  liis 
face.  His  position  was  such  that  he  must  have 
smothered  to  death. 

Brownsville,  Texas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fearful  storm 
which  prevailed  along  the  Texas  coast  on  August 
12th  and  13th.  Three  lives  were  lost.  The  tele¬ 
graph  lines  from  Brownsville  up  the  Rio  Grande 
were  torn  down,  as  also  along  the  coast  from  Indi- 
anola  south  of  Corpus  Christ! ,  so  that  the  news  was 
received  at  the  latter  place  by  private  conveyance, 
and  telegraphed  from  there  to  St.  Louis  and  over 
the  country.  The  loss  by  the  storm  will  amount 
to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  terrible  fire  in  Eureka,  California,  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  last  week,  destroyed  property  to  the  amount 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
seemed  to  make  unprecedented  headway  from  the 
very  start.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
southward,  and  continued  to  blow  as  it  can  blow 
only  in  these  mountain  canons,  until  the  flames 
had  run  their  course,  its  scope  being  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  great  conflagration  of  April,  1879. 
Possibly  300  houses,  many  of  them  business  estab¬ 
lishments,  were  destroyed,  also  some  of  the  finest 
private  residences  in  town.  A  space  equal  to  fifty 
acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  was  swept  away. 
In  this  area  only  a  half  dozen  buildings  remain. 

The  old  story  of  needless  risk  is  repeated.  Last 
Thursday,  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  a  carriage  con¬ 
taining  a  mother  and  four  of  her  family,  on  com¬ 
ing  from  a  funeral,  attempted  to  pass  in  front  of  a 
locomotive.  The  horses  became  frightened  and 
ran  away.  The  carriage  was  demolished,  and  the 
colored  coachman  killed.  The  lady’s  back  was 
broken.  One  daughter  was  reported  fatally  injur¬ 
ed,  and  the  others  seriously. 

The  Gaeger  Flouring  Mill  of  St.  Louis  was  burn¬ 
ed  last  week.  A  large  lot  of  new  and  valuable 
machinery  was  destroyed,  also  twenty-eight  cars 
laden  with  grain  belonging  to  the  Union  Depot 
Company.  The  old  skating  rink  close  by,  occupied 
by  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  was  also  consumed, 
with  two  cannon,  uniforms,  harness,  and  arms. 
The  loss  to  adjoining  property  and  indivlddals  will 
aggregate  $500,000 ;  to  the  rink  and  contents,  $100,- 
000 ;  and  to  the  mill,  $400,000. 

Lightning  struck  several  tanks  of  oil  in  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Dallas,  Pa.,  Parker  City,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  other  points,  during  a  thunder-storm  last 
Thursday,  and  about  60,000  barrels  of  oil  were 
consumed.  Some  superstitious  people  thought  the 
Day  of  Judgment  had  come.  The  lightning  de- 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATK. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

My  nervous  system  was  overworked.  I  tried  various 
remedies,  but  in  all  I  found  none  that  acted  so  general  and 
thorough  as  Horstord's  Acid  Phosphate.  I  have  several 
emaciated,  debilitated  nervous  cases,  that  are  rallying 
under  its  use  chiefly.  H.  W.  B.AGGS,  M.D. 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

PuBK  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands  and  face  cured  by  using  Juniper 
Tab  Soap,  mady  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 


HEW  YORE  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  33, 1880. 

Bbeadstcffs— More  active  and  partially  dearer,  but 
closed  quiet.  We  quote:  Flour— No.  2,  $2.60a3.30;  super¬ 
fine,  $3.60a4.10;  extra  Spring,  S4  10a4.40;  Western  Spring, 
XX  and  XXX,  J4.60a6:  Western  Winter  shipping  extras, 
$4  60a4  86;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.80a6;  patents,  $6  36a8;  city 
shipping  extras  and  fancies,  $4.30a5  66;  Southern  bakers’ 
and  family  brands,  $6.40a6.35;  Southern  shipping  extras, 
(4.75a6.36. 

Wheat  opened  buoyantly,  but  receded  partially,  and  clos¬ 
ed  irregular;  Spring  more  active;  sales  on  the  spot,  839,- 
000  bush..  Including  No.  3  Spring  at  $1.04al  06;  rod  Winter, 
96c.a$1.10,  of  which  No.  3  at  $1.06al.08!;  No.  8,  91.06al.07, 
and  white  at  flal.09,  of  which  No.  1  at  $1.08}al.08},  and  No. 

3,  $1.06} ;  and  lor  future  delivery,  744,000  bush..  Including 
No.  1  white  at  $1.07}al.08}  lor  September,  and  $1.0eal.06} 
for  October;  and  No.  3  red  Winter  at  $1.08}al.09  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  $1.09}al.l0  for  October,  and  $1.10}  for  November. 
Bye  sold  at  87o.  for  old  Saturday,  and  held  at  90a93o.  on 
the  spot.  Oats  active  and  firmer  tor  futures,  but  unsettled 
for  spots;  sales  136,000  bush,  at  37a43c.  for  mixed,  and 
42a49c.  for  white.  Including  No.  3  graded  at  43c.  for  mix¬ 
ed,  and  45a46c.  for  white;  also  No.  3  mixed  at  37a87}c.  for 
September,  and  37}a38c.  for  October.  Indian  corn  active 
and  firmer,  but  closed  at  Inside  prices;  sales  311,800  bush, 
on  the  spot,  including  ungraded  mixed,  60a63c. ;  No.  3  do., 
53}a63}c. ;  No.  3  white,  65c. ;  Western  yellow,  64}a66}c. ;  and 
for  future  delivery,  620,000  bush.  No.  3  mixed,  62}a63c  for 
September,  and  64a64}c.  for  October,  and  65a66}c.  for  No¬ 
vember. 

Cotton— Spots  dull;  middling  uplands,  11  16-I6c. ;  good 
ordinary,  10  6-16;  sales  753  bales.  Futures  9al6  points  low¬ 
er,  closing  at  11.91c.  for  August,  11.29c  for  September, 
10.74c.  for  October,  10.60c.  for  November,  10.60c.  for  De¬ 
cember,  10.71c.  for  January,  10.83c.  for  February,  and  He. 
for  March ;  sales  116,000  bales. 

FBESH  FBuiTS- Apples— Alexandria,  per  bbl.,  $1.36al.60; 
Coxsackle,  per  bbl.,  $1.36al.60;  Malden’s  Blush,  per  bbl., 
$lal.36;  30  ox.,  per  bbl.,  $lal.36;  Gavensteln,  per  bbl.,  $la 
1.26;  Strawberry,  per  bbl.,  $lal.36;  Orange  pippin,  per  bbh, 
76c.a$l;  Nyack  pippin,  per  bbl.,  75o.a$1.36;  Sweet  Bough, 
per  bbl.,  $lal.60.  Peaches— Jersey,  extra,  per  basket,  76c.a 
$1.36;  Jersey,  plain,  per  basket,  S6a60c. :  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  yellow,  extra,  per  basket,  90c.a$1.13;  yellow, 
plain,  per  basket,  60a76c. ;  Stumps,  extra,  per  basket,  76a 
90c.;  Stumps,  plain,  per  basket,  40a60c. ;  up-river,  per 
basket,  60a90c.  Fears— Bartlett,  State,  choice,  per  bbl., 
$6  60a7 ;  Bartlett,  State,  common,  per  bbl.,  $3a6. 

Gbocebies— Bio  coffee  was  quiet  and  barely  steady;  fair 
cargoes,  16]c.;  Jobbing  lots,  14}al6}c. ;  withdrawn  from 
stock,  9,803  bags  on  private  terms;  mild  grades  firm  at 
19a23}c.  for  Java;  sales  300  bags  Maracaibo  on  private 
terms,  quoted  14al8c.  Rice  and  molasses  unchanged  and 
dull.  Raw  sugars  firm  at  7}a7ic.  for  fair  to  good  refining 
Cuba;  sales  1,600  bags  and  1,000  hhds.  centrifugal  at  8}a 
8.69a8}o. ;  refined  firm  and  In  demand  at  10}al0}c.  for  stand¬ 
ard  *'  A,"  and  lOJalOJc.  for  hards. 

HAY  AND  STBAW— Demand  is  very  fair.  Shipping  hay  at 
76a80c. ;  medium  to  prime  do  at^.a$1.10;  salt  hay  at  65a 
70c.;  clover  do.  at  70a80c.  Straw  at  86a00c.  for  long  rye; 
56a66  for  short  rye,  and  66a60c.  for  oat. 

Poultry- There  is  a  very  good  demand  and  prices  are 
firm.  The  following  are  the  quotations :  Dressed  poultry— 
Turkeys — Choice  small,  on  ice,  14al6o. ;  fair  to  good,  12a 
180. ;  Philadelphia  dry-picked  at  14al6c.  Chickens— Spring, 
Philadelphia,  large,  per  lb.,  at  19c.;  do.,  small  at  ItelSc. ; 
Spring,  scalded,  at  16al6c.  Fowls— Philadelphia  dry-picked 
at  14al6c. ;  State,  good  to  prime,  13al4o. ;  Western,  good  to 
prime,  at  13al3c. ;  poor  to  fair  at  lOallc. 

Provisions — Pork  was  lower  and  dull ;  sales  on  the  spot  100 
bbls.  mess,  $16;  for  future  delivery  no  sales;  September, 
$16.70al6.80;  October,  $16.75al6.90;  seller  year,  $18.76.  Ba¬ 
con  and  cut  meats  were  sparingly  offered.  In  short  demand, 
and  yet  firm.  Lard  opened  weak  and  closed  lower  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Western  advices;  sales  on  the  spot,  660  tea.. 
Including  prime  city,  8.30a8.87}c. ;  do.  Western,  8.40a8.47}c. ; 
for  future  delivery,  sales  6,600  tcs..  Including  September, 
8.32}a8.40c. ;  October,  8.40a8.62}c. ;  November,  8.30c. ;  De- 
cemMr,  8.36a8.27}c. ;  seller  year,  8.16a8  36c. ;  refined  to  the 
Continent,  8.65g.  Butter  firm ;  new  State  pails  and  tubs, 
17a24}c.;  creamery,  21a37c. ;  Western  dairy,  ]6}a31c.:  fac¬ 
tory,  14}a30c.  Cheese  very  strong;  State  factory,  9ai3}c.; 
skims,  6a7c. ;  Western  flat  and  Cheddar,  8}all}c.  Eggs 
lower  at  I5al8c.  for  fresh  Western  and  State. 

Seed— Timothy  is  quiet;  quoted  at  $2.76.  Clover  Is  firm ; 
prime  to  very  choice  in  lots  quoted  at  8}a8}c.  Canary  seed 
Is  quoted  at  $1.65  for  Smyrna;  $1.86  for  Spanish.  Flax 
seed  quoted  as  at  about  $1.83. 

Sundries— Naval  stores  were  firm  at  34a34}c.  tor  spirits 
turpentine,  and  $1.46al.47}  for  strained  to  go^  strained 
rosins.  Petroleum  firm  at  9c.  for  refined.  In  bbls.;  crude 
certificates  advanced  to  and  closed  at  96ic.  bid.  Tallow 
steady ;  90,000  lbs.  sold  at  6  ja6}c. 

Veoetables— In  potatoes  there  Is  a  fair  trade.  Including 
some  movement  for  the  West  Indies. 

Wool — The  Boston  market  continues  quiet.  The  prlnclA 
pal  demand  runs  on  delaine  and  combing  selections,  all 
desirable  lots  meeting  with  ready  sales,  and  prices  quite 
steady  and  firm.  Washed  fleeces  continue  quiet  Califor¬ 
nia  wool  In  moderate  demand.  Pulled  wools  move  slowly 
and  prices  unchanged.  For  foreign  wool  there  is  more  In¬ 
quiry,  and  carpet  wools  are  In  demand.  Sales  include  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  fleeces,  X,  XX  and  No.  1,  at  44a48c. ;  Mich¬ 
igan  X  and  medium  at  40at8c. ;  Wisconsin  X  and  No.  1  at 
40a45}c. ;  New  York  low  and  X  fleeces  at  36a89c. ;  combing 
and  delaine  at  40a53c. ;  unwashed  combing  at  27a32o. ;  me¬ 
dium  Kentucky  and  Indiana  at  86a38c.;  Georgia  at  36o.; 
Valley  Oregon  at  36aS8c. ;  Territory  at  35a32c. ;  Texas  At  30a 


New  York,  Monday,  August  23,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$2,652,075  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$7,317,925,  against  $2,481,225  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  $19,700,475  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $4,174,- 
500,  the  specie  is  down  $1,613,400,  the  legal  tenders 
are  decreased  $1,057,800,  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  $76,500,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  increased  $46,500. 

The  money  market  remained  very  easy  through¬ 
out  the  week.  On  stocks  there  were  ample  ac¬ 
commodations  at  2J  a  3  per  cent.,  and  at  intervals 
even  as  low  as  IJ  a  2,  which  were  the  ruling  quota¬ 
tions  on  Governments.  Time  loans  for  ninety 
days  were  4J  a  5  per  cent.,  and  prime  mercantile 
paper  was  discounted  at  4  to  5J  per  cent.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  date  of  maturity.  The  dullness  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  diminished  greatly  the  wants  of 
borrowers,  and  the  _demand  for  money  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes  was  unusually  light.  There  was 
some  increase,  however,  in  the  mercantile  de¬ 
mand  as  reflected  in  the  large  expansion  of  loans 
by  the  banks  in  the  absence  of  inquiry  from  the 
Stock  Exchange ,  The  payments  for  customs  have 
been  heavy,  and  chiefly  in  gold  coin  and  sil¬ 
ver  certificates.  The  proposition  which  is  made 
in  some  quarters  to  Induce  the  banks  to  take 
these  certificates  on  deposit,  cannot  be  entertained 
while  the  associated  banks  adhere  to  the  rule 
adopted  in  November,  1878,  to  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  silver  dollar  or  the  certifi¬ 
cates  representing  that  coin.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  has  decided  that  silver  certificates 
cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  specie  reserve, 
and  therefore  if  the  banks  should  take  them 
special  deposits  would  have  to  be  made,  which 
The  low  rates  of  interest 


people,  as  Dr.  Wisner. 
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PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Thursday  was  the  hottest  day  in  St.  Louis  since 
August,  1874,  reaching  101  between  1  and  2  P.  M. 

General  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  is  lying  very  sick 
of  heart  disease  in  Buffalo. 

Ex-Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts  has  accept¬ 
ed  the  Honorary  Chancellorship  of  Union  College, 
and  will  deliver  the  next  Commencement  oration. 

Prof.  Greene  has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  behalf  of  Cadet  Whittaker,  for  a  court- 
martial  in  his  case.  Pending  his  decision,  the 
Secretary  grants  Whittaker  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence. 

Ole  Bull,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  violinist, 
has  just  died  in  Bergen,  Norway,  where  he  was 
bom.  His  father  was  a  chemist,  and  his  ancestors 
on  both  sides  being  great  lovers  of  music,  many  of 
his  family  line  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
capacity.  His  age  was  70. 

Hon.  Daniel  F.  Beatty  advertises  in  another  col¬ 
umn  a  new  style  14-stop  organs,  which  he  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board 
oars  at  Washington,  N.  J.,  for  only  $65.  It  is  the 
best  offer  yet  made  by  Mayor  Beatty. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  ex-Govemor  of  Georgia, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Jefferson  county  last  week, 
aged  68.  He  had  been  a  member  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  Confederate  Senates,  though  as 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  Convention  in  1861  he 
vigorously  opposed  secession.  He  was  also  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  with 
Douglass  in  1860. 

An  International  Food  Exhibition  will  open  in 
London  in  October  next,  which  should  be  largely 
contributed  to  by  Americans.  It  will  cover  all 
articles  used  for  food  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture,  or  of 
producing  and  preparing  the  same  for  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  preservation. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  by  the  discovery  of  a  lunatic  who  had  been 
confined  in  a  house  by  his  brother  for  twenty- 
When  found,  he  was  chained  to  the 


lyould  be  inconvenient, 
are  partly  attributable  to  the  large  amount  of  gold 
now  on  the  way  from  Europe,  and  the  belief  that 
the  movement  will  continue  for  some  time. 

In  dry  goods  the  cotton  goods  in  New  York 
commission  houses  did  a  fair  trade  last  week,  es¬ 
pecially  in  ginghams,  prints,  Ac.,  while  woolen 
goods  remained  quiet  and  the  demand  for  import¬ 
ed  fabrics  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  general 
expectation.  The  jobbing  houses  report  very  en¬ 
couraging  accounts  from  distributing  points  in  the 
interior.  Taking  advantage  of  the  present  favor¬ 
able  weather,  buyers  from  the  West  and  South  are 
hero  in  full  force  and  express  confidence  in  a  good 
Fall  trade.  The  amount  of  imported  dry  goods 
marketed  last  week  was  again  greater  than  the 
amount  entered  at  the  port.  In  groceries  a  good 
trade  was  also  done,  and  prices  remained  firm. 
In  breadstuffs  wheat  showed  a  decline  in  prices ; 
Indian  corn  was  in  demand  for  export,  while  flour 
was  dull,  with  some  further  decline  in  values. 
By  way  of  offset  our  domestic  exports  continue 
unexpectedly  large,  and  reports  come  of  damage 
to  the  crops  in  some  parts  of  Germany  by  exces¬ 
sive  rains  and  floods,  and  late  cable  advices  from 
Great  Britain  state  that  the  harvests  there  are 
likely  to  bo  less  in  yield  than  was  expected. 
This,  with  the  inferior  quality  of  the  French 
w’heat,  the  heavy  failure  of  crops  in  Russia,  and 
the  damage  sustained  some  time  since  by  the 
growing  crops  in  some  sections  of  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  event 
Europe  will  continue  to  make  large  demands  upon 
us,  which  we  can  supply  to  almost  any  extent. 

Government  bonds  were  strong  in  this  market 
as  well  as  at  London,  especially  the  new  4s.  At 
the  Sub-Treasury  on  Wednesday  $2,500,000  were 
purchased  for  the  Sinking  Fund  (from  offerings  of 
$6,823,300).  The  bonds  purchased  were  $2,044,100 
6s  of  1881  at  102.69  a  102.75,  $396,900  6s  of  1881  at 
104.75  a  104.80,  and  $59,000  6s  of  1880  at  102.45. 
Railroad  bonds  were  moderately  active  and  the 
dealings  were  well  distributed.  The  investment 
issues  continued  to  advance,  and  some  of  them 
reached  the  highest  figures  ever  recorded. 

The  stock  market  was  very  dull  the  past  week 
as  regards  the  purchase  and  sale  of  railway  shares. 
Towards  the  close,  however,  there  was  more  ani¬ 
mation  and  a  stronger  market  under  the  lead  of 
the  coal  shares.  The  upward  movement  was  due 
to  the  advance  In  the  prices  of  coal  for  the  month 
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Beeves— Receipts  of  beeves  14,160  tor  the  week.  There 
was  a  better  feeling  and  a  fairly  active  trade  at  an  adva^ 
of  about  $1  per  head.  Texas,  Cherokee,  and  Oolorado- 
Texas  steers  sold  at  6}a8}  per  lb  ,  to  dreee  66  lbs.  to  the 
gross  cwt. ;  poor  to  prime  native  do.  at  SalOc.,  to  dreee  66a 
66  lbs. ;  extra  do.  at  10}c.,  to  dress  66  lbs.  and  67  lbs.  Ex¬ 
porters  used  nearly  1,000  head.  Shipments  for  the  week, 
750  live  cattle,  3,869  quarters  of  beef,  160  live  sheep,  618 
carcasses  of  mutton,  108  dressed  hogs. 

Calves— Receipts  of  calves  6,070  for  the  week.  Market 
about  steady,  at  l}a3}c.  for  greasers  and  buttermilk  calves, 
3}a3}o.  for  mixed  lots,  and  4^}c.  for  milk-fed  veals.  ■ 

Sheep  and  lambs. — Beoelpte  of  sheep  and  lambs  34,383 
Sheep  were  readily  sold  at  a  further  advaaoe, 
imt  lamta  were  a  shade  easier.  E^eep  sold  at  8ia6}o.  per 
lb. ;  lambs  at  4}a6}o.,  with  a  few  Jersey  lambs  at  fl|o. 

Swine— Arrivals  of  hogs  yesterday  and  to-day  were  10,170, 
making  a  total  of  24,689  for  the  week,  against  9eji67  for  the 
last  week.  Not  much  doing  In  live  hogs,  but  dealers  report 
a  weaker  feeling,  at  $6.26  to  $6.50  per  100  Ihe.  Dressed  bogs 
firm  and  In  demand  at  7a7}c.  for  city,  and  7}c.  for  pigs. 


seven  years, 

floor  iu  a  small  house  built  expressly  for  him,  and 
in  a  room  about  eight  feet  square,  with  only  one 
window  for  ventilation.  This  chamber  was  in  a 
shocking  state.  The  man  made  resistance  when 
the  officer  attempted  to  remove  him,  but  he  was 
subsequently  taken  to  the  asylum.  The  case  is  to 
be  investigated  by  the  authorities. 

The  grape,  apple,  and  plum  crop  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  valley  is  abundant  this  season.  Apples  are  a 
drug  on  the  farmers’  hands,  and  they  are  drying 
hundreds  of  bushels  daily  instead  of  shipping  them 
to  market.  Cider  is  being  made  In  large  quantities. 
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